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PREFACE. 



In view of the many excellent treatises on Waterworks Engineering 
already in existence, it may appear that there is little opening for 
another work on the same subject. In the opinion of the writer and 
the publishers of this book, however, there is still need for a small 
work, more particularly suitable, perhaps, for engineering students, 
setting forth in a compact manner the general scientific principles on 
which the subject is based, and serving as an introduction to the 
larger, more technical, and more highly priced treatises. 

It is in the hope of supplying such a need that the book makes 
its appearance. 

Special prominence has therefore been given to such questions as 
the quality of the water, the interpretation of analyses, the stability 
of masonry dams, the flow of water through the pipes, and the 
general application of mathematics to the subject, etc. 

At the same time, it has been the aim of the writer to bear well 
in mind the fact that theory is useless without practical knowledge to 
supplement it. Many * rules of thumb ' and practical hints, as well 
as descriptions of existing works, are given, based either on the 
writer's own experience or on that of others, and it is hoped that 
the young engineer will find the book useful as an introduction 
either to his practical work or to his study of more comprehensive 
books. 

Little has been said about pumping machinery in dealing with 
supplies requiring to be artificially raised. It was felt that to have 
dealt with this part of the subject adequately would have unduly 
extended the book to little purpose, and that there are many 
excellent works dealing with it ; it was thought, however, that the 
very few general observations which have been introduced might 
serve as a guide to a more extended examination. 
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It is hoped that in all cases where other treatises have been 
specially consulted, suitable acknowledgment has been made in the 
text. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to express his great indebtedness 
to Mr M. T. Ormsby, M.Inst,C.KI., Demonstrator in Municipal 
Engineering at University College, and to his assistant, Mr M. 
Mawson, Assoc. M.I.C.E., for the very valuable assistance which 
they have afiforded him in the preparation of the book. 

K. R M. 

Westminster, June 1903. 
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CHAPTEK I 

INTRODUCTION 

It is intended, in this chapter, to enumerate very briefly the 
different points to be considered in arranging and elaborating a 
scheme of water supply for a city, town or district, giving, in a 
general manner, the conditions which have to be taken into account 
at each step. In later chapters these steps will be considered 
separately, and treated in greater detail. 

Selection of Soiirce. — The first step of all is to determine 
which of the available sources of supply shall be selected — a 
determination governed by considerations as to the suitability of the 
water afforded for the purpose for which it is to be used, the 
sufi&ciency of the supply, and its cost. 

Speaking generally, water may be obtained from springs, streams, 
rivers or lakes, and from wells. Eain water collected from the 
roofs of buildings and stored may be, and sometimes is, used abroad, 
and less frequently in this coimtry, as a source of supply, but the 
first washings from roofs are polluted and should be rejected, and 
the use of water collected from roofs can only be justified on the 
plea of necessity. 

In selecting a source, the first determining factor is whether the 
quantity of water obtainable is sufficient to afford the requisite 
supply, calculated at an estimated number of gallons per diem per 
head of population to be supplied, the estimate varying with 
conditions to be considered later. 

The supply obtainable is estimated from the average rainfall (after 
making certain deductions for evaporation and seasonal changes), and 
from the area contributing to the supply on which the rain falls, a 
figure which is fairly calculable when the water to be collected is 

1 
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above ground, but which is by no means so easy to calculate when 
the supply is drawn from wells or springs. In order to test the 
accuracy of the calculations, it is desirable that the streams should 
be gauged for as lengthened a period as is practicable, and the 
products compared with the rainfall collected in one or more rain 
gauges, which should be again compared with a gauge which 
has been observed for several years, preferably thirty-six or 
more. 

It having been decided that the supply is sufficient, its prob- 
able variations should be considered. Eivers, streams, lakes, 
springs and wells are all subject, in a greater or less degree, to 
seasonal changes, but in the case of a deep well which has been 
tested by pumping, for, say, three weeks, to double the extent of 
the water required to be drawn from it regularly on an average, 
without having been pumped to the bottom, and on the cessation 
of pumping has shown that the water gained its original level 
within a week, it may be assumed, with a fair degree of certainty, 
especially if the test has been made after a lengthened period of 
deficient rainfall, that the required supply is maintainable. There 
are, however, certain strata in which this contention does not hold 
good, as, for instance, in rocks which are to a greater or less extent 
cavernous where water has been stored in larger quantities than can 
be removed by three weeks' pumping; but even in such cases the 
storage, unless of very great extent, is likely to be depleted to a 
sufficient extent to betray the abstraction by the non-return, or the 
very slow return, of the water in the well to its original or rest 
level. 

The flow in rivers and streams varies not only from year to year 
but from month to month, and from day to day, the fluctuations, 
especially in mountainous districts, being very great, but it is only 
in the event of the minimum discharge being insufficient for the 
required supply that these changes in volume are of importance to 
the engineer. 

Investigation of Head. — If the source is found to yield a 
sufficient regular supply, it becomes necessary to find out whether 
the water can be taken from it at an elevation which will enable it 
to be transmitted by gravitation to the places where it is to be 
used, or whether it will be necessary to resort to pumping in order 
to obtain the necessary head to overcome the friction in the pipes, 
and to maintain the necessary pressure. 
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When the supply is drawn from a deep well, pumping becomes 
a necessity in order to raise the water to the surface, or, if need 
be, higher. A regular supply, not requiring to be pumped, may, 
however, in some cases be obtained from a river, the extreme dry 
weather flow of which is in excess of requirements. 

Engines and Pumps. — If pumping be necessary, the size and 
design of the engines and pumps must next be considered, with 
reference to economy in working, as influenced by the quantity of 
water to be pumped, and the heights to which it has to be 
raised. 

Variable Supply, and Impounding Reservoir. — If the 
supply be variable, it is then necessary to decide whether it will 
be possible, by storing the excess of the water which runs off the 
ground during the periods of greatest rainfall and least evaporation, 
to meet the deficiencies of the drier months, and so to make the 
supply regular. The main factors in the decision are the pro- 
portioning of the area to the storage, and the cost of storing, which 
will depend largely on the geological formation of the area and the 
configuration of the surface. 

A dam placed across a stream running through a narrow gorge 
in a valley, the bed of which is impervious, will generally afford the 
cheapest reservoir for storing millions of gallons of water, especially 
if the gradient of the stream be but slight and the valley widens 
out immediately above the gorge, a lake of considerable area and 
depth being formed by the construction of a short dam. The cost 
of constructing such a dam depends largely on the selection of the 
site, the nature of the adjacent strata, and the height to which the 
wall or embankment has to be carried to impound the requisite 
amount of water. 

Compensation Water. — In calculations relating to the avail- 
able quantity of water obtainable from any area for purposes of 
supply or power, it is to be borne in mind that it is rarely permissible 
to completely stop the flow of any stream, as mills may have been 
constructed below the site of the reservoir, or there may be fishing 
rights ; but under any circumstances riparian proprietors have a right 
to receive the undiminished flow of the stream and are under obliga- 
tions to pass it on undiminished to their neighbours below them; 
therefore water cannot be abstracted or impounded except under 
compulsory powers obtained by Acts of Parliament or by agreements, 
which in either case almost invariably necessitates the provision of 
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compensation in some form or another. In the north of England, 
where there are many mills, compensation is generally afforded in 
water, it being calculated that, as a miller suffers equally from too 
much or too little water, if one-third of the available rainfall be 
allowed to pass regularly out of the reservoir, he is in a better 
or at least as good a position as if he received the whole of the 
unregulated flow. In the south, compensation is more generally 
afforded in money. Where compensation is given in water the 
capacity of the reservoir must be correspondingly increased (see 
page 65). 

Quality of Water — Mode of Purification. — At an early 
stage in the proceedings the quality of the water must be thoroughly 
investigated with a view to finding out whether it contains an undue 
proportion of organic impurities, of bacteria, or of mineral matter 
likely to be injurious to the consumer either directly, or indirectly 
by its action on lead pipes. The water must also be tested for other 
impurities either in solution or suspension, which, although not 
necessarily harmful to life, may yet be undesirable in water required 
for other than domestic purposes. 

If impurities be present in objectionable quantities, the next step 
is to decide whether they can be removed by methods which are 
reliable in their action and not prohibitive as to cost. 

It may be regarded as practically certain that all water obtained 
in a thickly populated district, except perhaps that from deep wells, 
will, if it be not altogether unfit for use, require some degree of purifica- 
tion. 

Filter Beds. — The ordinary method of purification is by slow 
filtration through sand in specially prepared filter beds, coupled 
with a process of previous sedimentation in settling reservoirs, 
and supplemented, in some cases when the water is hard, by 
a softening process, which is likewise accompanied by sedimen- 
tation. 

The water passes, either directly or through the medium of 
settling tanks, from the source to the filters, through the sand, in 
which it percolates at a rate regulated by the head, but which 
is not allowed to exceed a given amount, and is continued day and 
night. 

Service Reservoirs. — Inasmuch, however, as the water is not 
required to be delivered at a regular rate, owing to the intermittent 
demands of the population, it becomes necessary to provide small 
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reservoirs, capable of storing the water filtered during the night 
for use when required, with* a margin in case of fire or accident. 

These reservoirs must be protected from pollution and kept cool, 
and are therefore required by Act of Parliament to be covered when 
situated in or near a town. 

Distribution. — The water from the service reservoir is carried 
through mains and distributing pipes to the place where it is required. 
The dimensions 6f the pipes must be adapted to the requirements 
so as to permit of the passage of the maximum amount of water 
wanted at any point in their lengths, without material loss of 
pressure, and they should be so arranged that sections may be cut off 
by means of valves, and repairs carried out with the least possible 
interference with the supply. 

It is desirable that, so far as is practicable, distributing 
pipes should be laid in circuits so as to promote circulation and 
to prevent stagnation in any part of the system, and for 
this reason pipes laid to "dead ends" should be avoided (see 
page 156). 

Separate System. — It is evident that water unfit for dietetic 
purposes might nevertheless be used for flushing water-closets and 
sewers and for washing streets. As, however, the use of unfiltered 
water for these purposes would necessfitate the laying of two sets 
of mains and might lead to serious consequences if mistakes were made 
in connections, a duplicate system is of doubtful advantage. Such a 
system is in use in Paris, but is not favourably reported on by the 
Engineer of that city. 

Selection between Sources. — The selection by the engineer 
of the best source out of many possible sources is usually one of 
diflBculty, and should be governed by two primary considerations, 
namely, those of efficiency, first, and economy, second. 

Water which is seriously polluted or is liable to serious pollution 
and cannot be rendered pure within the usual requirements, must be 
condemned. Water of a moderate degree of hardness will be preferred 
to that which is of greater hardness, while that which is exces- 
sively soft, especially if it contains peat or acidity, has its own 
danger. It is destructive to pipes and st-eam boilers, and may 
induce lead poisoning; it should therefore be treated with lime. 
If the supply is likely to be deficient in the future, it may be 
necessary to abandon it unless provision can be made for ex- 
tension. 
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Gteneral Summary. — The gist of the foregoing considerations 
may be summarised in diagrammatic form somewhat as follows : — 
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CHAPTER II 

REQUIKEMKNTS AS TO QUALITY 

No Water used is chemically pure. — As the preceding 
diagram shows, all water available for supply or any other purposes 
comes to the Earth from the clouds in the form of rain. 

How far it can be described as pure water, immediately after 
condensation in the upper regions of the atmosphere, is a matter 
difficult of determination and of no practical importance. It is 
certain that, before it is collectable for use, it will be contaminated 
to a greater or less extent by impurities of some sort. The term 
' pure ' water is used in its strictest chemical sense, denoting water 
containing no foreign substances whatever in solution or suspension. 

Even if it were possible to obtain such water, which it is not, 
it would not be an unmitigated advantage, as there can be but little 
doubt that the presence of certain impurities, in the sense of 
foreign matters, may, as will be seen, prove desirable rather than 
objectionable. 

The impurities usually contained in water may be briefly classified, 
the system of detection formulated, and their derivation, and in what 
degree they are harmful, stated. 

Mineral Impurities. — ^Impurities of mineral origin obtain access 
to water almost entirely during its passage over the surface and 
through the pores and fissures of rocks. Near the coast common 
salt may be blown inland from the sea, and be taken up by the 
rainfall, while certain salts may be dissolved by surface water in 
districts more or less bare of vegetation. 

The larger proportion of water has, however, percolated under- 
ground to an extent varying from a few inches to many feet, and 
will therefore contain in solution some of the soluble salts found in 
the rocks (to use the geological expression) met with in its 
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The most frequently occurring salts are the compounds of the 
alkalies and of the alkaline earths, and in particular the salts of 
sodium (as common salt), potassium, calcium (sulphate and carbonate 
of lime), and magnesium. 

Whence derived. — The quantity and proportion of these salts 
present will obviously depend upon the course ot the water. In 
certain districts, for instance, where the water flows over clays 
containing large quantities of gypsum (sulphate of lime), it carries 
some of that substance in solution. Water from the same districts 
may also contain salts of magnesia. 

Water passing through chalk or limestone beds will contain 
carbonate of lime. This substance is not directly soluble in water, 
but is rendered so by the presence in the water of acid substances 
derived from the air or from the decomposition of organic matters. 
Salt may be obtained from salt beds, or, near the coast, from the air. 

Hardness. — ^The presence of certain of these salts in solution in 
water (particularly those of calcium and magnesium) confers what is 
known as * hardness.' Salts of soda and potash do not come under 
this head. 

Effects of Hardness — Drinking Water.— The question of 
how far a moderate amount of hardness in potable water is desirable, 
or the reverse, has been much discussed, but without any very definite 
result, and an examination of the inhabitants of our own country 
will demonstrate that there is no very material difference in the 
healthiness of populations drinking soft water as compared with those 
supplied with hard water, provided that extremes are avoided in 
both instances. It may, however, be accepted that, when it can be 
obtained naturally, water having about 5 degrees of hardness 
constitutes an excellent supply, but as in far the larger number of 
instances it is impossible to ensure any particular qualities in the 
water, that which is procurable must, with certain broad limitations, 
be taken. The water must not contain organic impurities to a 
dangerous extent, and the hardness should not exceed 25 degrees. 

Although a public water supply is generally considered primarily 
from a dietetic standpoint, it does not appear that, within' limits, the 
use of hard water as a beverage is to be preferred to soft, or vice 
versa, except as a matter of sentiment or personal preference ; but 
there can be no question that extremely soft water, especially such as 
contains peaty matter and is acid, tends to destroy the lead in 
cisterns and service pipes, and may and frequently does produce lead- 
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poisoning ; and soft water of high organic purity is, if polluted, more 
dangerous than water of less initial purity, as it contains fewer 
bacteria tending to destroy dangerous organisms or to render them 
inert. 

Although the saving to be effected in the consumption of soap by 
the use of soft water, on the erroneous supposition that the whole of 
the water must be softened, has been much exaggerated, there is 
a general, though not universal, preference for soft water for 
cleansing purposes. 

Trade Purposes. — By far the larger proportion of the water 
supply of any population is utilised for other than dietetic purposes, 
as for Hushing closets and sewers, for washing and watering streets, 
where its quality is of no moment, and for trade purposes, when its 
constitution may be, and frequently is, of the first importance, as, for 
instance, when it is used in steam boilers. Very hard water, 
especially where the hardness is permanent, produces a scale which 
interferes with the conductivity of the plates, thus causing loss in 
fuel ; it renders the plates liable to be burnt, and the scale has to be 
removed at intervals, with a resulting loss of time and labour. On 
the other hand, very soft or acid water produces rapid pitting in the 
boiler plates, which is even more destructive than a thick scale; 
water which is either too hard or too soft is therefore to be avoided. 

There are numerous other instances of the use of water for trade 
purposes in which the requirements are most diverse, but it is 
sufficient to say that as each must be considered by itself, no general 
remarks would be applicable. 

Lead and Copper Salts. — Salts of lead and copper may be 
dissolved directly in formations in which these metals occur. 
Water containing even small quantities of such salts must be 
regarded as dangerous. 

Siispended Mineral Impurities. — In addition to impurities 
in solution, river water generally contains mineral impurities in 
suspension, in the form of mud, silt, etc. 

The quantity of this matter present will depend, naturally, upon 
the nature of the country through which the course of the river runs, 
and upon the velocity of the flow. 

It is either derived from the washing away of the river bed and 
banks, or is washed into the river (or some stream running into it) 
from the surface by the rain. 

It is evident that a river with a tortuous course running through 
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soft alluvial soil will be likely to derive much mud and silt from the 
washing away of its banks. 

Eivers running through cultivated country will contain much 
matter washed in by surface water, and so on. 

How far such matter will be carried by the stream will depend 
principally upon the velocity. Kivers which at points in their course 
form lakes, and enter these lakes in a very muddy condition, may 
leave them perfectly clear and bright. 

The velocity through the lake, in consequence of the increased 
area of section, is reduced almost to zero, and the suspended matter is 
deposited. The same process occurs in impounding reservoirs. Hence 
the quantity of suspended matter is a factor which will afifect the 
level at which the water can be drawn off from such a reservoir, and 
must be taken into consideration. 

This quantity is, however, liable to be over-estimated by 
inexperienced persons. The quantity of suspended matters, even in 
an apparently dirty river, would, if it could be all brought to the 
surface at any given time, so as to spread uniformly over it, be found 
to have a very small average thickness indeed, — so small as to be 
perhaps hardly measurable. It can, in general, be got rid of by mere 
deposition. 

Q-aseous Impurities. — The rain in its passage through the 
atmosphere dissolves some of the gases from it, the ordinary gases of 
the atmosphere being aU more or less soluble. 

Of these, the dissolved oxygen is very important, being necessary 
for the life of the various creatures which live in water, and which 
may exert a powerful influence on questions of water supply. The 
oxygen dissolved in this way — and also after the water has fallen, by 
contact with the air, during strong winds, etc. — also exerts a strong 
purifying influence, either directly or through the medium of the 
living organisms in the water. 

A river whose water is very impure at a certain point, if allowed 
to flow without receiving any further pollution, will speedily lose 
many of its objectionable qualities by oxidation. 

The dissolved carbonic acid gas (COg) derived partly from the 
air and partly from the soil, also has an important effect, inasmuch as 
it enables the water to dissolve carbonate of lime from limestone or 
chalk beds, which consist almost entirely of this substance. The 
carbonates of lime and magnesia would otherwise be insoluble, but, in 
consequence of the presence of carbonic acid gas, they become con- 
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verted into soluble bicarbonates, and are often present in solution in 
water in greater quantity than any other mineral substance. 

Temporary and Permanent Hardness. — If the water con- 
taining these gases in solution be heated, the greater part of the 
dissolved gases will be given off before the boiling point is reached. 
The bicarbonates become decomposed by the heat, and the carbonic 
acid gas in solution is driven off in this way as well as the oxygen. 
The water is no longer able to hold the carbonates of lime and 
magnesia in solution, and they are deposited, furring the inside of the 
vessel in which the water is heated. Other salts, such as sulphate of 
lime, which are soluble in water, independently of the presence of 
carbonic acid, will still remain in solution. 

The temporary hardness may also be removed by adding a solution 
of oxide of lime (lime water) to the hard water. This substance 
extracts the carbonic acid gas from the bicarbonates, and so forms 
carbonate of lime, which is deposited together with that already in 
solution. (Clark's process.) 

Hence the "hardness" of water is divided into (1) temporary 
hardness — due to the presence of salts not directly soluble in water, 
and deposited on boiling or by chemical agencies ; and (2) permanent 
hardness, due to salts directly soluble in water, and not removable 
by mere boiling. 

Other Oases. — Ammonia and other gases may also be derived 
from the air in small quantities, especially near towns, or they may 
be generated in the water itself by the decomposition of organic matter. 

Vegetable Impurities. — Vegetable impurities in water* are 
mainly detrimental by supplying food for bacteria, etc., which will 
be referred to later, by leading to acidity, which may cause the water 
to attack lead pipes, boilers, etc., as already mentioned, or by causing 
diarrhoea in persons drinking the water. 

Water highly charged with vegetable impurities comes mainly 
from fiat, swampy districts, or where peat is abundant. It has rarely, 
if ever, penetrated much into the earth, and is soft in character. It 
may also be much discoloured by the decaying peaty matter, some- 
times having almost the appearance of porter. 

Animal Impurities. — Under the head of animal impurities we 
may include such pollution as enters the water after it reaches the 
ground, and has its origin from human or other animal sources, either 
directly or indirectly. Of these, by far the most important is human 
sewage. 
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To what extent diseases are water-borne is uncertain, but two, 
typhoid and cholera, are generally accepted as being transmitted, 
directly or indirectly, through the medium of water, and it is generally 
believed that transmission can only take place from one body to another, 
therefore the presence of human faeces or urine from an infected person 
are sources of danger which should be guarded against, and for this 
reason the dejecta of persons lying in hospitals and suffering from 
diseases which may be spread through the medium of water, are not 
turned directly into the sewers, but are effectually sterilised before 
being disposed of. 

The importance of preventing the undue pollution of sources of 
water supply has been recognised, and measures having this object in 
view are embodied in several Acts of Parliament, of which the most 
important should be the several public Acts for the prevention of 
pollution of rivers, and the private Acts which have been introduced 
with the same object. It is unfortunate, however, to find that for 
practical purposes the earlier public Acts for the prevention of pollu- 
tion of rivers are almost inoperative, while even those of later date do 
not give slltisfaction to the sanitarian. 

Manufacturing and Agricultural Waste. — The subject of 
the disposal of manufacturing waste is also important, as such waste 
is liable to introduce into rivers and water-courses substances either 
directly poisonous or otherwise injurious. It is evident that to dis- 
charge the waste-products of dye-works, for instance, where many 
poisonous chemicals may be employed, without suitable and sufficient 
treatment, into a river the water of which is to be used for drinking, 
would be injurious to the public health unless the dilution were so 
extensive as practically to obliterate the taint. Hence a preliminary 
treatment with the object of partially purifying such wastes is pro- 
vided for in the Acts referred to, though perhaps inefficiently. 

Another more or less serious source of pollution is the washing 
into streams, from cultivated or pasture lands, of either natural or 
artificial manure. 

This is less serious than human sewage, as being less concen- 
trated, and less likely to contain germs directly productive of human 



Bacteria. — Bacteria, regarded as impurities in water, are here 
given a separate heading on account of their importance, it having 
been proved that many diseases to which human beings and other 
animals are subject are due to their action ; and, farther, that each 
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specific disease which has been shown to be caused by bacterial 
agency is always caused by the same species of bacillus. 

Non-pathogenic Gterms. — Besides the pathogenic bacteria to 
which certain diseases have been traced, by far the larger number of 
micro-organisms are not only non-injurious and non-productive of 
disease, but are even indispensable to healthy existence. 

They exist plentifully in the air, in the soil, in the bodies of 
human beings and animals, in nearly all natural water, and, in fact, 
are widely distributed everywhere. 

They may be called non-pathogenic germs, in contradistinction to 
the pathogenic or disease-generating organisms already referred to. 

As in the visible world the struggle for existence is constant and 
severe, so it is in the world of minute organisms revealed by the micro- 
scope. The struggle between competitive forms is, as usual, largely a 
matter of food supply, although, naturally, other conditions of environ- 
ment exert important influences in determining the preponderance or 
otherwise of specific forms. In chemically pure water the total 
absence of any extraneous matter that could constitute a food supply 
would preclude any organisms, subsequently introduced, from multi- 
plying ; but such water is only met with under exceptional experi- 
mental conditions. On the other hand, ordinary water invariably 
contains foreign matters suited to the development of some forms of 
bacteria. Hence, if what are termed pathogenic bacteria — i,e. forms 
with which certain specific diseases appear inseparably connected — 
obtain access to water comparatively free from other organisms, they 
will, under favourable conditions of temperature, etc., and in the 
absence of streniums competition, increase imtil they reach the food 
limit. If, however, the water to which they have obtained access has 
already been contaminated, and contains numerous bacteria of other 
species, the conditions are less favourable, and the numerical superi- 
ority of the earlier arrivals will probably prove inimical to the 
development of the later organisms. Under these circumstances, 
spore-bearing bacteria may be rendered inert,^ while those that do not 
produce spores may perish altogether. 

Deep Well Pollution. — Eiver water contains enormous quan- 
tities of bacteria. Deep well water, which has filtered through great 
thicknesses of underground strata will, on the contrary, contain com- 
paratively few. Hence, should sewage by any means find its way 

^ " Inert" must be carefully diacriminated from destroyed, as the activities of such 
organisms may be revived under altered (i,e, favourable) conditions. 
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into the water of such a well, the pathogenic germs contained therein 
may find themselves placed under circumstances favourable to their 
development, and without the presence of any considerable number of 
harmless and competing forms to limit their development. 

This fact is all the more important, inasmuch as water from these 
sources is often used without filtration in consequence of its great 
natural purity. 

Volume to be considered. — It should be apparent from what 
has been said, that the question of the volume of the water into 
which any specific pollution is introduced is also a matter of great 
importance, not only directly on account of the greater dilution 
if the volume of water be greater, but also indirectly by the in- 
fluence of the degree of dilution upon the development of the germs. 

Thus a specific pollution introduced into a large river, and 
producing no serious consequences, might result in very serious 
epidemics if introduced in a small stream or well. 

This question is doubtless also influenced by the fact already 
mentioned, that a river of large volume will contain many bacteria 
and much dissolved oxygen, gathered in its previous course. 

Another point worth mentioning in this connection is that in 
upland or sparsely populated districts — just where large rivers are 
least likely to be found — less care will generally be taken in the 
disposal and treatment of the sewage, in consequence of the sparse- 
ness of the population, than in more thickly populated districts. 
Thus the pollution from sewage in such districts assumes an added 
importance, first because it is in a less innocuous state ; and secondly, 
because it is introduced into a smaller volume of water, and under 
conditions more favourable to the development of the pathogenic 
germs. 

Examination of Water. — The engineer should not fail, then, 
to obtain the opinion of a competent water analyst on the quality of 
the water he proposes to supply before deciding on any particular 
source. A thorough examination of the water must be made, 
including physical examination, chemical analysis, microscopical 
and bacteriological examination, and a study of the history of the 
water. 

Collection of Samples. — It is of the utmost importance to 
ensure that the vessel in which the sample is collected should be 
clean. It should be well washed — including the stopper — with 
water from the same source as the intended sample. 
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The most suitable vessel is a bottle containing about half a gallon, 
though smaller quantities may sometimes suffice. Care should be 
taken, in selecting the sample, that it is an average one. It will be 
evident, for instance, that a very great deal of difference will probably 
exist between two samples of water taken from the same river at 
spots quite close together, but of which one was just above the outlet 
of a sewer and the other just below it. 

A clean, well-fitting stopper should be employed, and it is prefer- 
able not to seal the bottle round the stopper, but to tie the latter 
down by a strip of clean cloth or paper, which may be sealed below 
the mouth of the bottle if desired. 

When a source has been provisionally selected, several analyses 
of the water, taken at different points and at different times, should 
be obtained, inasmuch as the quality of the water varies, often most 
curiously, not only from point to point, but also from time to time. 
Thus if the river is in flood, the quality may be very different from 
that of the dry weather flow. If possible, the analyst's advice should 
be secured as to the exact spots where those samples are to be 
collected, and he should be made fully acquainted with all that can 
be ascertained with regard to the history of the water. In short, he 
must be supplied with all possible data which can assist him in giving 
a reliable opinion as to the quality of the water. 

Physical Examination. — In cases of extreme pollution, a mere 
physical examination will show that the water in its natural state 
is quite unfit for use. The colour should be noted. The dark colour 
imparted by vegetable pollution has already been mentioned. In 
certain rivers it is impossible to avoid noticing the odour of the 
water, and it is easy to arrive at a conclusion regarding the quality. 
Lastly, if the water is very dirty, some may be allowed to stand, and 
the quantity and nature of suspended matter which settles from it 
will then become apparent. 

Minute fragments of paper, cloth, thread, etc., are also possible 
evidences of sewage pollution, and should be noted. 

Specific Q-ravity. — The specific gravity of the water, as com- 
pared with that of distilled water at the same temperature, affords 
an indication of the total amount of foreign matter — particularly of 
mineral salts and carbonic acid — in solution. 

The increase in density caused by mineral salts depends upon the 
strength of the solution, and also to some extent upon the particular 
salt. Thus one gramme of carbonate of potash dissolved in a litre 
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of water will cause an increase in the density of the water amounting 
to about one and a half times as great as that caused by the same 
quantity of nitrate of potash. There is a very slight increase in 
volume in each case, so that in neither case will a litre of the solution 
weigh exactly 1001 grammes. 

The specific gravity of ordinary drinking water should range from 
about 1000 to 1000-5, distilled water being taken as 1000. 

Prof. Wanklyn, in his book on JVater Analysis, gives the following 
approximation as applying to common salt and carbonate of lime : — 

" The number of centigrammes by which one litre of the water 
exceeds one kilogramme expresses the number of grains of mineral 
residue and carbonic acid in one gallon of the water." 

Test for Hardness. — ^The hardness of water, as already explained, 
is caused principally by the salts of calcium and magnesium held in 
solution. 

These act upon a solution of soap, so as to decompose the soap 
and form insoluble compounds of lime and magnesium, whereby the 
immediate formation of a lather is prevented. 

The test for hardness, then, consists in making up a * standard 
solution ' of soap of such strength that one cubic centimetre will be 
just sufficient to precipitate one milligramme of carbonate of lime. 
This soap solution is gradually added to a known quantity of water 
to be tested, the whole being well shaken after each addition. 

The quantity of the solution just required to produce a permanent 
lather is noted, and by making a deduction for the quantity required 
to produce a lather in the same amount of pure water ,^ the hardness 
expressed as milligrammes of carbonate of lime in the quantity of 
water tested can be easily determined. 

By selecting the volume to be experimented upon, so that it shall 
bear to one gallon the same relation as one milligramme does to one 
grain, the result will give the hardness expressed in grains of 
carbonate of lime per gallon. 

Degree of Haordness. — The hardness due to one grain of calcium 
carbonate per gallon of water is said to be one degree of hardness. 

As part of the hardness may be due to magnesium salts, the soap 
test does not directly tell the number of grains of magnesium car- 
bonate per gallon, but reduces this to the equivalent quantity of* 

1 On "Clark's scale" this deduction is not made. Prof. Wanklyn expresses the 
hardness simply by the number of soap measures required to produce a permanent 
lather in one gallon of water. 
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q- calcium carbonate (equivalent, that is to say, so far as decomposition 

of the soap is concerned). One grain of magnesium carbonate is, in 
this respect, equivalent to about If grains of calcium carbonate. 

Limits of Hardness. — ^The hardness of water for steam genera- 
tion and ordinary purposes should not exceed 5 degrees, equivalent 
to five grains of calcium carbonate per gallon. Water is probably 
more suitable for general purposes when its hardness is not below 
3 degrees. 

Hence the limits of hardness should be from 3 to 5 degrees for the 
best results. It is often greater than this, but about 15 to 25 degrees 
should be the limit. 

Beyond about 10 degrees of hardness it may be desirable to get 
rid of the temporary hardness by * Clark's process,' mentioned on 
p. 11, or by some other similar process. 

The hardness does not afford a reliable indication of the total 
mineral matter in solution, inasmuch as many salts of soda and potash, 
such as the carbonates, tend to soften the water rather than to harden 
it. These are determined by evaporating to dryness a known volume 
of the water, and weighing the residue. 

Magnesium Salts. — The soap test does not act immediately 
with magnesium salts, as it does with lime, but requires time. Hence 
great care must be taken to see that the lather is really permanent, 
and does not disappear on further shaking. 

Organic Matter. — ^The amount and nature of the organic matter 
contained in water furnishes an important indication as to its fitness 
for use. 

Such matter may consist of living creatures (animalculse), of 
sewage or the remains of sewage, of vegetable pollution, or of other 
decaying animal or vegetable matter washed in from the surface, or 
from cemeteries, cesspools, etc. 

Free and Albuminoid Ammonia. — The oxidation of such 
' matter has been already referred to under the head of dissolved 
oxygen (page 10). 

Thus, taking sewage as an example, the urine in it very readily 
becomes decomposed, yielding at once a certain amount of * free 
ammonia,' either as ammonia gas, or as carbonate of ammonia, which 
will remain in solution. 

In addition to these, a certain amount of the organic matter in 
the urine will remain undecomposed for some time. This, together 
with other organic matter in the sewage, will ultimately become 

2 
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oxidized by natural processes ; or it may be at once decomposed by 
the addition of certain chemicals, so as to yield further ammonia. 

The ammonia yielded by previously undecomposed organic matter 
serves as a measure of. the latter, and is known for test purposes as 
* albuminoid ammonia/ It must be understood, however, that the 
number of grains per gallon of albuminoid ammonia is less than the 
number of grains of organic matter, the proportion being also variable, 
inasmuch as the ammonia contains nitrogen, and some kinds of organic 
matter are more nitrogenous than others. 

Estimation. — The organic matter in the water is estimated 
by determining the quantities of free and albuminoid ammonia 
present. 

Under the older methods of examination the organic matter was 
determined by evaporating a quantity of the water to dryness, and 
igniting the residue after weighing. The organic matter was literally 
hurnt out, and the loss in weight was taken as . an indication of its 
quantity. Inasmuch, however, as there are other volatile matters — 
including water of crystallization — in the residue, the test was not 
satisfactory. 

At the present day the quantity of organic matter is sometimes 
determined by what is known as the * moist combustion process,' 
whereby the quantity of an oxidizing agent (permanganate of 
potash) required to oxidize it, is measured. 

The more common test, for ammonia, is performed by adding to 
the water a strongly alkaline solution of iodide of potash saturated 
with periodide of mercury, known as the ' Nessler reagent,' from the 
name of the inventor of the test. 

Any ammonia present in the water will react with this solution, 
causing a brown coloration, the depth of which depends upon the 
quantity of ammonia, and hence serves as a measure of the latter. 
The actual amount present in the sample under investigation is deter- 
mined by comparing the depth of coloration produced by that arising 
from known quantities of ammonia separately tested. 

The water to be tested is first submitted to distillation. All the 
free ammonia present will distil over with the first third or there- 
abouts of the water taken, and this is tested separately. 

The result gives the quantity of free ammonia, or recently decom- 
posed organic matter. 

The remainder of the water is then treated with a solution of 
potash and permanganate of potash, which brings about the decom- 
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position of the remaining organic or albuminoid substances, liberating 
more ammonia. 

This, on further distillation, comes over with the distillate, and 
the latter is tested, as before, in portions, until no more ammonia is 
found in it. 

The result gives the quantity of * albuminoid ammonia,' whence 
the undecomposed organic matter is calculated. 

Conclusions to be drawn. — As will have been gathered, 
•free' ammonia is formed by the immediate decomposition of 
contaminating matter in the water. Hence a quantity of it, to- 
gether with the presence of albuminoid ammonia, points to recent 
contamination with readily decomposable substances — particularly 
urine. The contamination was most probably very recent, if the 
free ammonia is very high, inasmuch as the ammonia soon becomes 
oxidized or decomposed, yielding nitrites and nitrates or free nitro- 
gen. Free ammonia continues, however, to be yielded by the de- 
composition of the other organic matters. 

* Albuminoid' ammonia is derived from substances less easily 
decomposable — and which may therefore remain in the water for 
some time — and from such living creatures as find their food in 
these substances. 

These will be found in the water after the greater part of the 
free ammonia derived from the rapid decomposition of urine has 
disappeared, and hence the presence of albuminoid ammonia in 
quantity, and little free ammonia, points to contamination either of 
an earlier date, or of recent date, but containing little urine. 

This may, for instance, be evidence of vegetable contamination 
or the like, which is less hkely to immediately yield free ammonia 
than is sewage containing urine. 

Such vegetable contamination is injurious to health, though, as 
already pointed out, less so than sewage contamination. 

Limits to be allowed. — ^The quantity of free ammonia should 
not exceed about '08 part per million, as above this figure it almost 
certainly indicates, according to Prof. Wanklyn, recent contamination 
with urine. 

In water which has been treated by filtration, the amount found 
is almost invariably lower than this. 

The quantity of albuminoid ammonia should be less than 1 part 
per million. 

Efi&cient filtration will always reduce it below this figure in any 
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ordinary water. Hence, if it is to be filtered, it is not absolutely 
necessary that a water should be condemned because it contains more 
than this in its raw state. 

Unfiltered Thames Water. — Prof. Wanklyn, in his book on 
Water Arvcdysis, mentions a sample of unfiltered Thames water taken 
from near Hampton Court as containing -04 part per million of free 
ammonia, and '28 part per million of albuminoid ammonia. At 
London Bridge at two hours' flood the figures were 1*76 for free 
ammonia, and '35 for albuminoid. 

The first named sample may be taken as giving the quality of the 
greater part of the London water supply before filtration. After 
filtration by the New Eiver Company, for instance, the figures were 
on the average '01 and '07. 

Chlorine. — The quantity of chlorides in the water is usually 
determined also, the reason being that as sewage — and particularly 
urine — contains a considerable quantity of sodium chloride in solu- 
tion, the presence of chlorine may point to pollution from this 
source. It is to be remembered, however, that water may flow 
over beds of salt or may 4)btain salt from the sea. Hence the 
presence of chlorides in the water proves little of itself, but it is 
suspicious, and calls for a further study of the history of the water. 

It is confirmatory of sewage contamination when associated with 
free or albuminoid ammonia. 

Conversely, the absence of chlorides indicates almost certain free- 
dom from sewage contamination — but not from 'other kinds of 
pollution. 

The test for chlorine is performed by finding out how much 
nitrate of silver is required to combine with it. 

The chloride of sodium is not removable by filtration, and the 
quantity of chlorine in drinking water may be as high as about 
two grains per gallon without inconvenience. 

Nitrates and Nitrites. — ^The organic matter contained in the 
water becomes, as already stated, gradually oxidized, much of it 
being converted into nitrites, and ultimately into nitrates. Hence 
the presence of nitrates may be evidence of organic pollution. 

The same considerations arise in this connection as in the case 
of chlorine, except that the presence of nitrates does not necessarily 
mean sewage pollution. 

Salt occurs in sewage, but nitrates may be formed from any 
organic matter by oxidation, or may be derived by mere solution 
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from the soil, and may be found without any possibility of organic 
pollution. 

Conversely, absence of nitrates is not conclusive evidence of the 
absence of organic pollution, as even when formed they may have 
been subsequently absorbed by plants. 

There are springs the waters of which are clear, bright, sparkling, 
and yet loaded with nitrates, and which in their course have run 
near or through cemeteries. 

This accounts for the presence of nitrates. Such water may not 
produce any injurious effects if used for drinking, but it is evident 
that if so used, and if at any time the water flowing through the 
cemetery should find its way into the springs by an easier route 
than that it now follows (one, that is to say, accompanied by less 
efficient natural purification) very serious results might follow. 

Hence the presence of nitrates, as of chlorine, should lead to the 
further study of the history of the water. The test for nitrates is 
performed by reducing them back again to ammonia, which is 
determined as before. 

Poisonous Metals. — The presence of lead and copper in water 
has already been referred to. These substances are probably little, 
if at all, lessened in quantity by filtration ; and hence their presence 
in any quantity (O'l grain per gallon) must condemn the water, 
unless they can be removed by chemical means. 

Zinc may also be looked for, but is probably more likely to get 
into the water — especially soft water — from pipes, etc., after collection 
than before, except in special cases. 

Organic Carbon. — The quantity of organic carboi^;;— as dis- 
tinguished from the carbon in combination as carbonates or carbonic 
acid — is also sometimes determined. 

If it be plentiful in comparison with the ammonia and chlorine, 
it will probably point to vegetable pollution; if not, the pollution 
is probably from an animal source, inasmuch as organic matter 
of vegetable origin contains relatively more carbon and less nitrogen 
than animal substances, whence a given amount of albuminoid matter 
will mean more organic matter if the latter be vegetable than if it be 
animal matter. 

This determination is of less value, however, than those already 
referred to, and is not always made. 

Microscopical and Bacteriological Examination. — A simple 
microscopical examination of water will often show the presence in 
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it of many living organisms. Of these some may be directly harmful 
This class includes not only the pathogenic bacteria already referred 
to, but other organisms also. Thus immature forms of * Entozoa * are 
frequently found in water. 

Some of the forms present may not be directly harmful, but they 
all indicate more or less organic pollution. 

As far as the purely bacteriological examination goes, a process of 
cultivating such germs in, or on, sterilized nutrient matter is the 
method employed. It is difl&cult, however, to distinguish between 
the different kinds of germs which the water contains. The con- 
ditions of development are artificial and unnatural ; and, as we have 
seen, the mere fact of there being bacteria of some sort in the water 
need not condemn it, as many of these are protective rather than 
injurious. 

Hence the bacteriological examination really tells but little of 
value. Even if a water containing much organic matter shovld 
appear, on examination of a sample, to contain no pathogenic germs, 
the use of that water in an unfiltered condition, for instance, would 
be distinctly inadvisable, inasmuch as the absence of the germs in the 
particular sample of water collected does not conclusively prove their 
absence in the whole of the water. Nor does it prove that they will 
continue to be absent; and the organic pollution, of which their 
presence might have been an indication, must still be regarded as 
a possible danger. 

History of Water. — It is hoped that the preceding remarks 
will have sufficiently indicated the principal impurities to be looked 
for in water, and how far they are objectionable. 

The presence of almost any given impurity may, as has been 
shown, be due to any one of a number of causes, and in many cases 
it is the question of the origin of a given impurity that matters, 
rather than the actual presence of that impurity. 

In discussing these subjects, it has been necessary to refer to the 
necessity that exists for knowing something of the history of the 
water. 

In order to put this matter in a clearer light, however, we will 
now consider the subject specially from this point of view, looking at 
the water according to the source from which it has been obtained. 

Stored Bain Water. — Eain water collected from roofs, etc., 
is, in general, both inefficient for water-supply purposes, and, to some 
extent, dangerous. Its quantity is variable, and at best, in most 
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districts, not equal to the requirements. If convenient means for 
storage can be obtained, it may, however, be used for washing and 
like purposes where the ordinary supply is hard or insufficient. 

The first water collected after a long drought is foul. Messrs. 
Parkes and Kenwood, in their work on Hygiene and Public 
Health, state that it may contain 200,000 germs per litre, found 
chiefly in the form of spores. For this reason rain water separators 
are sometimes employed, which cause the water from the first 
showers to run to waste. 

Apart from these, and from the presence of such gaseous 
impurities as the water will derive from the air, such water will be 
fairly pure, and has but little history. 

Upland Surface Waters. — ^Next to rain water directly col- 
lected, ' upland surface water ' has the shortest histoiy. It may be 
defined as the water falling on the soil in mountainous or other 
uncultivated, and therefore unmanured and probably uninhabited 
districts, and flowing by gravitation into the natural drainage 
channels of the district, there forming streams, mountain lakes, etc. 
whence it is drawn. 

The water being collected and drawn ofif in uncultivated — and 
therefore almost, if not quite, uninhabited — districts, is not subject to 
much sewage pollution. 

Being surface water, it has not penetrated much into the soil, and 
hence contains little mineral matter in solution. 

The principal impurities to which it is subject are of vegetable 
origin, and it will contain comparatively few bacteria. 

The principal disadvantages are that such water is likely to 
develop the property of attacking, corroding and furring up any 
metallic pipes or cisterns into which it may be led, and a specific 
pollution, i.e. typhoid germs, etc., is more likely to lead to a serious 
epidemic, owing to the multiplication of the pathogenic germs being 
favoured by the absence of other germs ; while, finally, unless the 
supply is drawn from a lake, an impounding reservoir will almost 
always be required, as the flow depends so directly on the immediate 
rainfall, and hence is so very variable. 

It appears that vegetable impurities can be very largely removed 
or rendered innocuous by sedimentation and by sand filtration (to 
be afterwards described), and the water may be hardened, if desired, 
by the use of a certain amount of lime in the filters. 

Many large towns and cities in the United Kingdom are supplied 
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with such water, and on the whole, unless drawn from very flat 
swampy districts, upland surface waters may be regarded as forming 
a desirable source of supply. 

The nature of the mineral impurities in them will depend on the 
character of the surfaces from which they are collected, as will also 
the quantity to some extent. 

If the surface on which the water falls consists of impervious 
rocks, say granite or the like, at a steep slope, it will rapidly find its 
way into the nearest stream in an almost pure condition, containing 
probably much less than 1 degree of hardness, and little organic 
matter. Some small amount of chlorine may be present. 

If the surface consist of softer or more soluble rock, as limestone, 
the hardness may be greater, but the water will still be fairly 
pure. 

Water from flat clay or alluvial surfaces will generally be less 
pure, but such flat surfaces are seldom uncultivated. It will contain 
possibly from 2 degrees up to even 40 degrees of hardness. Water 
from such clay surfaces is also somewhat highly charged with 
suspended matter, and may contain more organic matter, due to 
vegetable growth. 

Finally, there is the water from swampy districts or peat 
bogs. This will contain hardly any hardness, but much organic 
matter. 

Surface Waters from Cultivated Ground. — The water 
falling on the surface of cultivated — and therefore inhabited — 
ground, and collected therefrom, would have a history almost as 
simple as that falling on upland surfaces but for the fact that it runs 
into streams or rivers at points which are, in general, at some 
distances from their sources. The streams have therefore acquired 
much extraneous matter, and this will be added to the impurities 
present in the fresh surface water. 

Cultivated land is always flat or of moderate slope, and much of 
it is ploughed. Hence the surface waters will run off slowly, and will 
come into contact in their flow with much finely divided soil. They 
may thus contain 10 degrees (or more) of hardness, and a proportion 
of the substances, if any, used as manure on the land. 

These waters will, when the land is flooded, contain some 
organic matter both of animal and vegetable origin swept into the 
streams, hence water collected from cultivated, and therefore in- 
habited, land must be looked on with greater suspicion, examined with 
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greater care, and protected more thoroughly than that which comes 
from uncultivated areas or deep wells; nevertheless, where proper 
safeguards are employed, distinct pollution is prevented, sedimenta- 
tion is provided^ and filtration is carried on on the most approved 
system, water obtained from even highly cultivated land may 
be used with perfect immunity from danger, owing to the fact 
that all water which falls on cultivated lands, which must be 
permeable, penetrates to a greater or less extent, and, except 
at times of flood following a lengthened period of dry weather, washes 
the impurities into the soil, which forms a natural mechanical and 
biological filter, and will purify it before it reaches the river. 

Water will, of course, penetrate below the surface wherever the 
latter is permeable, whether the ground be cultivated or not, and will 
then simply follow the line of least resistance, sinking until it meets 
an impermeable stratum, and then flowing by gravitation towards the 
lower ground. 

Occasionally it finds its way into a natural basin or hollow in the 
underlying impervious stratum. It then forms an underground 
reservoir analogous with a pond or lake above ground in that the 
water cannot escape below a certain level, but different in that the 
upper surface is not horizontal and the water does not generally enter 
or leave it by any well-defined channel, but simply oozes through 
•every available pore in the saturated ground. 

Such water may travel along underground for a short or long time 
and at a small or great depth, ultimately reaching the surface lower 
down the country in the form of springs, or be partially drawn up 
through wells. 

In its course it may when it approaches the surface have come 
into contact with decaying animal matter in cemeteries, or it may 
possibly have passed near and under privies, cesspools, or defective 
sewers, and hence been contaminated by leakages from such sources, 
but as this must almost of necessity take place near the surface, it 
can be traced and guarded against. If it should enter a well just 
after this contamination reaches it, a dangerous condition of affairs 
may result. 

If contaminated by sewage, the water from such a well wiU 
generally be loaded with chlorides, besides containing much free and 
albuminoid ammonia. 

If the pollution be of vegetable or other origin, but not from 
sewage, the chlorides will be less in quantity. 
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Specimen Analyses. — Prof. Wanklyn gives specimen analyses 
of such water, containing in parts per million : — 



Number. 


Chlorine. 


Free 
Ammonia. 


Albuminoid 
Ammonia. 


1 
2 
3 

4 


7 

80 

80 

140 


•02 
1-20 

0-0 
32-8 


•34 
•08 
•84 
•62 



No. 1, containing little chlorine or free ammonia and fairly high 
albuminoid ammonia, we should infer to be probably polluted with 
vegetable matter. No. 2, from its high ammonia and chlorine, shows 
possible recent contamination by urine and sewage, while No. 3 con- 
tains high chlorine, but no free ammonia. This would point to more 
remote contamination by urine, and high nitrites or nitrates would 
tend to confirm this view. The high organic ammonia, in any case, 
would cause the water to be looked upon with suspicion. 

The proportion of completely oxidized nitrogenous matter, as 
nitrates, may also be as high as 8 parts per million. 

Such water (especially if a fair proportion of the organic matter 
be completely oxidized) may be bright and sparkling when drawn, and 
even very palatable, but if kept bottled up for some little time it 
may nevertheless become turbid and foul-smelling. 

Positions of Wells. Plow of Underground Water. — Now 
let fig. 1 represent a section, in which GH is the * line of saturation ' 
or level to which the water rises, O being a well. 

Under ordinary circumstances the upper surface of the water 
would lie along the line GH, and borings would show that this had a 
slope in some direction, this slope depending upon the head required 
to force the water forward through the strata. 

Now if water be withdrawn from the well while pumping is going 
on, the level of the water inside the well will sink to some point EF, 
such that the rate of flow of water into the well due to this depression 
will be equal to the rate at which the water is being pumped out. 

As the level sinks, the water converges towards the well from the 
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water-bearing region on all sides of it. It thus moves in ever narrow- 
ing circles, and therefore with an ever-increasing velocity. Hence the 
gradient of the lines EGG, FDH, which represent the altered position 
of the line of saturation, will get steeper as these lines approach the 
well. 

Horizontal sections of the ground at different levels would show 
that while the pumping proceeds the water is more or less completely 
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Fig. 1. 

removed from a part of the ground approximately in the shape of a 
circle with its centre coinciding with that of the well, the diameter of 
this circle decreasing as the depth gets greater. 

Hence the water is more or less completely withdrawn from an 
area roughly in the shape of an inverted cone, having its vertex at the 
bottom of the well. 

This is known as the cone of exhaustion, and if any source of 
pollution exist within this area, either above or below the well (as at 
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N), it will affect the water drawn from the well. Pollution below the 
well, but outside of this area, as at M, would not sensibly affect the 
water. Anj pollution on the * up-stream ' side might of course affect 
the water whether inside the area or not. 

The arrow shows the direction of ftew. Theoretically the curves 
ECG and FDH should, become * asymptotic * or ^tangential to the 
original line of saturation, and the withdrawal of the water should 
cause a lowering of the level all along the line, both above and below 
the well, but in general, for one well, this is scarcely noticeable. The 
line of exhaustion also approaches somewhat nearer to the well on 
the up-stream side than on the down, in consequence of the normal 
velocity of flow. 

Hence there is much to be studied in selecting the exact site for 
such a well. The direction t)f flow of the underground water must be 




C'^sos 



Fig. 2. 



determined by borings or by examination of existing neighbouring 
wells. By levelling from one to another, and taking the height of the 
water in each, the direction of the flow and the slope of the sub- 
terranean water can be ascertained. 

From three such levels, at the corners of a triangle, a simple con- 
struction will give an approximation to the direction of flow. The 
well must then be placed on the up-stream side of all sources of pollu- 
tion which can be discovered. 

To get the approximate direction of flow, suppose A, B, C, fig. 2, 
are three points on the plan whose (water) levels above any datum 
are found to be — 

For A, say - - - 47*3 
„ B, „ . - - 49-2 
„ C, „ - - - 50-8 
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Take AB as 47 above datum, and plot 

Aa= -3 ( = 47-3-47) 
and B6 = 2-2 (=49-2-47), 
both perpendicular to AB. 

Join cbb. Then find the points y and v in AB such that xy=l 
and uv = 2, both being perpendicular to AB. 

Similarly taking AC as 47 make — 

Aai = '3, and Cc=3-8 ( = 50-8-47), and find the points y^ and v^ 
whose ordinates to a^c are respectively 1 and 2 units to scale. 

Then yy^ and Wj will be level lines on the surface of the water, 
and the general direction of flow will be perpendicular to these as 
shown by the arrow, but the actual direction may be curved. 

Deep Wells and Deep Springs. — If water contaminated in the 
manner described should, instead of being withdrawn soon after, 
continue in its course underground, sinking to depths where it is little 
likely to meet with further organic pollution, a process of natural 
purification will go on, so far as the organic matter is concerned, often 
resulting in the elimination of the latter before the line of saturation 
is reached. The purification will be of a twofold character, viz., first, 
a process of mechanical filtration whereby any sedimentary matter is 
removed ; and secondly, a process of oxidation. 

Organic matter, in general, consists of carbon, nitrogen, and 
hydrogen in a state of partial oxidation, together with certain other 
chemical elements, such as phosphorus, sulphur, potash, etc. 

When it decomposes in nature, the greater part of the nitrogenous 
matter will form ammonia, and this may combine with water and 
carbonic acid, formed by the oxidation of the hydrogen and carbon, so 
as to form carbonate of ammonia. 

In the presence of metallic bases and more oxygen the process of 
oxidation will, however, continue. The carbonate of ammonia is split 
up, and metallic nitrates are formed; while it is probable that in 
nature the carbonic acid thus liberated from the ammonium carbonate, 
combines with normal and insoluble carbonates already in the earth; 
80 converting them into soluble bicarbonates, as already stated. 

The oxidation of the organic matter being completed, the bacteria 
which caused it will have no more food supplies and will gradually 
either die of starvation, and become oxidized in turn, or be filtered 
out of the water by the strata it passes through. 

All this, then, goes on in those waters which sink in nature 
below the level of organic pollution. If it continue long enough 
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the water will ultimately contain practically no organic matter, 
and its only impurities will be the mineral matters (nitrates, 
chlorides, etc.) obtained from the original pollution directly or by 
oxidation, and such other salts as it has derived from the earth, 
and will vary with the nature of the strata through which it has 



Water from chalk contains little permanent hardness. The 
mineral matter will be nearly all in the form of bicarbonate of 
lime, and this alone may contribute over 20 degress of hardness. 

Water from limestone beds contains more permanent hardness — 
due to sulphates chiefly — than do chalk waters. If the district 
contain dolomite, much of the hardness will be due to magnesium salts. 

Water from the lias clay and similar strata is generally rich in 
permanent hardness, and not to be compared in its general features, 
such as brightness, with the waters already named. 

If the water be collected from loose sand, gravel, or ordinary 
sandstone formations, it is likely to vary much in the impurities 
it contains, these strata being deposited under varying conditions, 
and therefore being of variable composition. The hardness may vary 
in amount, but is usually mainly permanent. The * total solids ' in 
solution (including salts of potash, soda, etc., as well as those pro- 
ducing hardness) may reach 1 part in 1000. 

Messrs Parkes and Kenwood, from whose book on Hygiene and 
Public Health the above classification is largely taken, also point 
out that the greensands contain reducing salts of iron which may 
reduce the oxidized nitrogen {i.e, the nitrates) so as to yield free 
ammonia. 

Specimen Analyses. — Prof. Wanklyn in his Water Analysis 
gives the following analyses of water from deep wells : — 





Grains per gallon. 


Parts per million. 




Total solids. Chlorine. 


Free Organic 
ammonia, ammonia. 


No. 1. 


26-6 2-1 


•03 -02 


No. 2. 


27-1 2-6 (about) 


•006 -005 


No. 8. 


54 9-7 


•82 -04 



No. 3 was from a deep well at Blackfriars, and furnishes an 
example of free ammonia in a pure deep well water. 

Danger in Deep Wells. — Thus in general the water from a 
deep well contains hardly any substance likely to be injurious for 
potable purposes. 
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Its principal objection is its hardness,- which, if the water is to 
be used in boilers, etc., may in general be partially removed by 
Clark's method or some other processes. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that this very fact constitutes 
a danger, as it is liable to lead to a sense of false security in the 
use of the water. 

The rule, like nearly all others, has its exceptions. These arise 
mainly in one or other of two ways : 

(1) The water in its passage through the earth may meet with 
fissures or distinct channels in the rocks, through which it will flow 
rapidly, with comparatively little purification, towards the welL 

(2) The water, after having become properly purified before 
entering the well, may be, by some accident or otherwise, polluted 
after entering the well. 

This is perhaps the most dangerous case of alL The very purity 
of the water, its freedom from bacteria, and its position deep down 
in the well, will lead to the rapid development of the germs contained 
in the pollution. 

It is to be borne in mind also, that the fact that the well yields 
pure water to-day does not prove that it will do so to-morrow. 

At any time a leak, fissure, or open channel may be formed — 
possibly by the water itself — ^leading either to imperfect purification 
of the main body of the water, or to the entrance into the well of 
the drainings from some source of pollution which were previously 
excluded. 

Rivers, Streams, and Lakes in Cultivated Lands. — Eivers 
in general will be a mixture of the waters from all the sources 
already considered, hence little more need be said about them. 

We have seen that the process of purification takes place, so far 
as organic matter is concerned, by the successive action of numerous 
species of bacteria in three main stages. In the first, ammonia is 
formed. In the last two, this ammonia is oxidized. The latter 
involves two stages by the action of bacteria of two distinct groups. 
Those which lead to the reduction to ammonia fulfil their purpose 
better in the absence of light and oxygen, and hence are known 
as anaerobic organisms. Those involved in the subsequent oxidation 
processes are known as aerobic organisms. 

There are also bacteria which are neither entirely aerobic nor 
entirely anaerobic, but which can function as either, and probably 
serve to carry on some intermediate processes. The intermediate 
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stages and the specific bacteria engaged during each step are not, 
as yet, fully known. 

In ordinary sewage and river water both aerobic and anaerobic 
germs are probably present, and if the quantity of pollution be 
limited, relatively to the volume of the water, the processes of 
purification will go on pretty much on the lines already sketched 
out. How far it will be effective in any case will depend upon 
the quantity of free oxygen in solution in the water. A slow flat 
stream will not dissolve so much oxygen as one containing many 
waterfalls, or the surface of which is subjected to much agitation. 

If sewage be discharged into it at a number of points, it may 
happen that the oxygen in solution will be used up in the purification 
of the first pollution, and future purification must be accomplished 
by anaerobic germs entirely. 

This process will be less rapid and a great deal more dangerous 
and disagreeable than that already described, and will lead to foul 
smells, much turbidity, and the possible development of harmful 
rather than harmless germs if such be present. 

The germs of typhoid fever and cholera, for instance, are anaerobic, 
and their development is interfered with by a plentiful supply of 
sunlight and air. Many harmless germs do not appear to be 
interfered with by light. . 

Effect of Sedimentation. — Another and most important means 
of purification deserves mention. When there is suspended matter in 
the water, this in its gradual deposition carries with it many of the 
bacteria, etc. A very considerable proportion of the total bacteria may 
be removed in this way. A similar result obtains in virtue of the de- 
position of carbonate of lime in the softening process already described. 

The point, then, at which a sample of river water is collected for 
analysis should be near the point at which it is proposed to withdraw 
the water for the proposed supply. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, that the question of how far 
a river must run before it gets rid of any pollution by natural 
processes is a much debated point. It depends, in fact, on many 
conditions, hence no general rule can be given, though in certain well- 
known cases a flow of 15 miles has been found sufficient to remove a 
pollution which is small in proportion to the volume of water. 

By filtration we can, however, carry the work commenced by 
nature to a point nearer completion, hence absolute purity in the 
river is unnecessary as well as unattainable. 
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We have seen that the impurities in water may be varied in 
character and amount ; that the same impurity may have a harmless 
or a harmful origin, hence, if it be harmless in itself, it may still be 
necessary to trace the history of the water to discover the origin of 
the impurity ; that a pollution which is in a harmless form to-day 
may be in a harmful form to-morrow, in consequence of its traversing 
the distance between its origin and the water by a different route ; 
that the harmful impurities of most common occurrence aro 
poisonous metals, organic pollution, and hardness beyond a certain 
degree; and that the limiting amounts of these impurities which 
should be allowed in drinking water are : — 

For poisonous metals, nil; 
For organic matter, *! part per million ; 
For hardness, not less than 3° to 5°, and, preferably, not more 
than about 15** (extreme limit of 25**). 

It has also been seen that, of these, temporary hardness may be 
removed by treatment in tanks with lime water, and organic matter 
may be more or less completely removed by efl5cient filtration, while 
bacteria may be abstracted to the extent of some 50 per cent, by 
sedimentation and by from 98 to 99 per cent, by filtration through 
sand. Poisonous metals require special treatment. Hardness may 
be added, if necessary, by lime in filters. 

Hence the necessity of knowing the exact composition and 
history of the water becomes apparent, and the engineer in his 
choice of a source must be guided by both these investigations. 

A water of fair composition but bad history must be looked on with 
suspicion. Such sources of pollution as cemeteries, undrained houses 
and farms, etc., in the area drawn upon, are to be avoided. Filtration 
may purify such waters, but it is better to attack the evil at its com- 
mencement and remove the cause of danger, lest the protection should 
break down without notice. On the other hand, a water of suspicious 
composition may, on investigation of its history, prove to be quite safe. 

In general, surface waters would be first looked to as sources for 
towns, both because their history is generally more- easily studied 
and because they may save the cost of pumping ; but it is also to be 
borne in mind that pumping supplies are generally cheaper in first 
cost than those which deliver by gravitation, while the working 
expenses of the former system of supply are greater than those 
required to maintain the latter. 

3 



CHAPTEK III 

REQUIREMENTS AS TO QUANTITY 

Quantity required. — The quality of the water from a given 
source having been found suitable, the question of quantity is next 
for consideration. 

The supply required for present needs is arrived at by estimating 
at a certain rate the consumption per head of population after 
deducting a percentage, which will differ in each case, for those who 
are already provided with an eflBcient supply of water, and are 
disinclined to pay an additional rental for the sake of the convenience 
of getting water delivered into their dwellings. Even in large towns 
there generally are many private supplies, but they are particularly 
abundant in rural districts. The deduction referred to above will 
therefore, as a rule, be greater in the country than in towns. As 
time goes on, and it is made manifest that the advantage of getting 
water for the labour of drawing it is much more than counterbalanced 
by that of obtaining a plentiful and probably better supply by merely 
turning a tap, at a cost which is so small as to be little felt, those 
who for a time resisted the temptation to take the water offered to 
them overcome their scruples or fears, and eventually the whole or 
very nearly the whole of the population has to be provided for. 

Some persons refuse to pay for water, because they say that it is 
a necessary of life and free to all. So it is, for the carrying, but the 
transportation may mean a large expenditure of time and labour, and 
it is not the water which must be paid for, but the privilege of 
having it collected and delivered, for which a charge is made. 

Rate per Head. — The rate to be allowed per head is a question 
about which there is some difference, but on analysis much of the 
difi&culty disappears, and it is found that for domestic purposes, that 
is to say, for drinking and washing, including baths, culinary 
purposes, and the flushing of closets, the unrestricted consump- 
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tion seldom exceeds 17 gallons per head per diem in towne 
and 12 gallons in rural districts, and a provision of 20 gallons 
per head in urban and 15 gallons per head in rural districts is 
ample. The use of water is not, however, restricted to domestic 
purposes. Trade purposes, watering gardens, steam boilers, washing 
in mills, cleansing vehicles, cooling in breweries, and a multitude 
of other industries, not to speak of the watering of streets 
and the flushing of sewers, have to be provided for, and the 
quantity of water consumed under this head varies within very large 
limits, from as little as 5 gallons per head to about 20 gallons 
a head or more. Instances occur where the trade supply, which is 
generally paid for at a meter rate, greatly exceeds that used for 
domestic purposes. 

The following figures of average daily supply in gallons per head 
of population serve to show how the quantity varies in different 
localities : — 



Aberdeen, . 


43 


Manchester, 


27 


Birmingham, 


24 


Perth,. 


50 


Carlisle, 


23-3 


Plymouth, . 


43 


Glasgow, 


52 


Sheffield, . 


22 


Leicester, 


16 


Wigan, 


17 


Liverpool, . 


25 







In other places the rate of supply has been as high as, for 
Philadelphia, 215 gallons per head per day, and for New York, 
112 gallons per head per day. 

These figures indicate great waste, which is due partly to the 
use of some of the water for pumping a smaller bulk to high levels 
by means of water-pressure engines, and partly to the fact that the 
municipal authorities fear to incur odium by the adoption of proper 
steps for the prevention of waste. 

Until comparatively recently, water was not generally supplied 
continuously, but intermittently for probably three or four hours a 
day, and householders depended for continuity of supply on cisterns 
in their dwellings, which were supposed to be and in many cases 
were filled during the hours when the water supply in the mains 
was on; if, however, the supply were not afforded for a suflBcient 
length of time, or there was a greater demand than usual for water, 
the cisterns at the lowest level were first filled, then those which 
were a little higher, and those at the highest level obtained their 
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supply last, and these cisterns might be only partially filled or not at all. 
Another objection to a system of intermittent supply is that the mains 
become partially emptied, and there is a liability to the introduction of 
foul matter or air to the pipes, and in case of fire the water is not ready. 

At the present date almost all supplies are constant. The mains 
are constantly charged under pressure, and cisterns, where they exist, 
— and uo house should be without a cistern — are filled again immedi- 
ately they are drawn on. 

Under conditions of constant supply the only limitations on the 
quantity of water which householders can use is to be found in the 
diameter of the service pipes, in' the pressure on the main, and the 
number of taps, which is generally considerable, yet the quantity of 
water used for domestic purposes referred to above is rarely exceeded 
on an average, though the consumption in one household may differ 
very largely from that of its neighbour. 

Variations in Demand. — The demand for water is variable 
not only from year to year, but from month to month, from day 
to day, and from hour to hour. In hot, dry years the consumption is 
greater than in wet seasons. There is more water used in baths and 
in watering gardens and streets in dry years than in wet. Similarly, 
the summer consumption in periods of drought exceeds that of an 
ordinary winter by a greater amount for the years given above, while, 
should there be a severe frost and the water in the service pipes is 
likely to freeze, it is usual to find that the consumption of water has 
increased at an abnormal rate owing to taps having been left running 
under the erroneous impression that this would prevent freezing and 
the bursting of pipes. 

Monthly Variations. — Taking an average of fifteen years, the 
supply of London derived from the Thames has varied in the follow- 
ing ratios : — 



January, 


93-6 


July, 


112-8 


February, . 


91-3 


August, . 


109-3 


March, 


92-1 


September, 


106-1 


April, . 


94-0 


October, . 


100-9 


May, . 


. 100-9 


November, 


96-6 


June, . 


. 1080 


December, 


94-1 



The highest percentage of supply was 121 per cent, in July, the 
lowest 85*5 per cent, in February. For a single day the demand 
may exceed the average by 40 per cent. 
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Hourly Variations. — During any twenty-four hours the varia- 
tions in the demand for water are considerable, and the incidence 
and amount of these variations are by no means constant; it may, 
however, be accepted as a broad general rule that the greatest 
demand, which may be from 50 to 100 per cent, above the average, 
will occur in the morning at and after breakfast time, that it will 
decrease towards mid-day, and increase again to dinner time, and will 
again decrease to its minimum at or about 3 a.m. or after, probably, 
commencing to increase at about 5 a.m. 

' Waste. — During the early hours of the morning there should he 
little water passing through the mains. If the quantity flowing is 
measured by an automatic recorder, should the line drawn by the 
pen be straight, or nearly straight, with but small variations in level 
here or there which record distinct demands on the supply, the 
quantity recorded is waste, and steps should be taken to locate and 
obviate it. Waste is not entirely preventible, but the greater 
proportion of it can and should be prevented ; it is a source of 
loss to the public at large in two directions — ^it demands a greater 
supply of water than is necessary, and is therefore a direct money 
loss ; it necessitates the use of larger pipes and machinery than 
would otherwise be requisite, which is also money lost, and it renders 
obligatory the use of larger sewers and sewage disposal works than 
would be required if there were no waste. Preventible waste is not 
only a direct loss to the consumer from a monetary point of view, but 
it also prevents his getting the water he requires so freely as he other- 
wise would, yet the prevention of waste is largely in his own hands. 

Waste — i,e, preventible waste — arises from the following amongst 
an infinity of small causes, namely, the undetected leakage of pipe 
joints. Cisterns of imperfect construction are responsible for a large 
amount of waste owing to the valves not being firmly attached to a 
fixed support, to weak construction, or some similar cause. There 
are few houses in which one or more taps do not drip, and a dripping 
tap may mean the loss of as much as ten gallons a night, while the 
useless and pernicious waste of water in gardens to no purpose is 
deplorable. There are, it is believed, but very few places in which the 
amount of waste is less than 10 per cent., and the writer has known 
of cases where it has been as much as 66 per cent, of the total supply. 

Future Extension. — In laying out waterworks, it is always 
desirable to look ahead, and to make some provision for the future. 
Many large towns have looked so far forward that they may be 
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considered to have secured a sufficient area of supply to last for an 
indefinite number of years; they are, however, limited, as to their 
powers to borrow money, to a much shorter period, and it is usual for 
Parliament to look with suspicion on any claim which, unless complete 
in itself, does not require review in something like fifteen years' time. 

If a town or district is increasing rapidly in population, the 
engineer should direct his attention, not only to the provision of 
supply amply sufficient for the immediate requirements, but should 
consider the future necessities of the locality, and the best means of 
ensuring the supply to meet demands at a reasonable cost, and for 
these reasons to secure a larger contributory area than that which is 
sufficient to provide for the immediate wants of the population. 

What the increase in fifteen years, or in some other stated period, 
is likely to be, can be estimated approximately by studying the past 
rate of growth of the population, and examining any special circum- 
stances likely to accelerate or retard it in the future. 

It is to be borne in mind that the rate of increase follows, more 
or less exactly, a mathematical law, and in England, where the 
census is taken every ten years, it is generally stated at so much per 
cent, per decade. 

Graphical Determination of Rate. — The average rate of 
increase may be determined arithmetically, or graphically, by 
plotting the past populations in a curve, the latter being drawn 
in an average position between the plotted points. 

A more satisfactory result may be obtained by plotting the 
logarithms of the population. For, the rate being assumed regular, 
the population and the period of years are connected by the equation 
y = alf, where 

y = population at end of any period ; 

a = „ at beginning of same period ; 

h = ratio of population at end of ten years to population at 
beginning ; 

X = number of terms of ten years in period considered. 
If we take logarithms, we get log y = loga + x log &, which is 
the equation to a straight line, so that the result will be that the 
plotted points will lie in most cases nearly in a straight line, and the 
average rate of increase can be foimd by drawing the line which 
most nearly coincides with them. This is more easily determined 
for a straight line than for a curved one, and can, moreover, be 
produced with less chance of error. 
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For example, suppose the popiilation of a town in thousands was 
as follows : — 



Year. 


1830. 


1840. 


1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


1900. 


Population. 


20-0 


23-5 


29-0 


34-2 


41-0 


49-6 


57-7 


68-8 


Logarithm of Population 


1-3010 


1-8711 


1-4624 


1-5340 1-6128 


1-6955 


17612 


1-8376 



The top and bottom lines of this table have been plotted at a, 6, c, 
etc. (fig. 3), and it will be observed that the plotted points fall nearly 
in a straight line. 
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By stretching a fine thread on the diagram, the straight line 
A B, which approximated most closely to a mean position between 
them, was determined and drawn. 
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This line having been determined, the probable population for 
any future year can be ascertained by scaling the vertical line 
corresponding to the year in question to its intersection with the 
line A B ; thus the log of population for 1910 is 1*9200, correspond- 
ing to a population of 83J.77 persons, and so on. 

If all the points will not agree, even approximately, with a 
straight line, the later ones only should be used. Thus if the first 
three points had been a^ h^ c^ they would have been neglected, and 
the line taken in the same position as in the case considered. 

Quantity Available ; how Estimated. — The different sources 
of water have been mentioned at sufficient length in Chapter II. The 
consideration of them anew, with special reference to the quantity, 
rather than the quality, of the water supplied by each, may now be 
proceeded with. 

It may be said at the outset that, no matter what the source may 
be, the first thing to be done is to endeavour to arrive at the size 
of what is known as the 'catchment area' or 'gathering ground* 
belonging to that source, and at the average rainfall on that area. 

The * catchment area' means the surface on which the rain 
supplying the source falls. This is generally, in this country, 
expressed in acres, or even .more conveniently in square miles of 
640 acres. 

The annual rainfall, multiplied by the catchment area, gives the 
volume of water falling as rain on that area per annum. 

This has to be reduced to the requisite units (gallons or cubic 
feet) after making proper allowance for evaporation and other 
sources of loss to be referred to later. The remainder is the rainfall 
available for supply. 

Factors of Reduction. — 

One acre = 4840 square yards = 43,560 square feet. 

One inch = ^th foot. 

One c. ft. = 6-24 galls, about. 

.*. For rainfall of 1 inch on 1 acre — 

Quantity =43,560 X 1^ = 3630 cubic feet (1) 

= 3630x6-24 = 22,650 galls. 
Hence to obtain the quantity, multiply the catchment area, or area of 
the gathering ground, in acres by the avaUdble rainfall in inches, and 
if the quantity is required in cubic feet, multiply the result by 3630 ; 
but if required in gallons, multiply instead by 22,650. 

It is convenient for purposes of approximate calculation to remem- 
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her that 1 inch of rain per annum represents a flow of 40,000 gallons 
a day from each square mile of catchment area (2) 

Determination of Catchment Area. — If the proposed source 
be a stream, river, or lake, it is necessary to determine, by a survey, 
the * watershed ' separating the valley from which the supply is to 
be drawn from adjacent valleys. 

Thus, if the water is to be drawn off at A (fig. 4), the area BCD 




would, unless there be some hidden leakage either into or out of the 
valley, be the gathering ground, and its extent may be measured from 
a plan or map. 

It should be observed that in practice the line B C is rarely at 
right angles to the stream, as the general trend of the land is 
downwards both towards the stream and along it. 

There may, however, be additions or deductions to be made to this 
in determining the true catchment area. 
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Thus, suppose on the sloping hillside there should be a layer of 
permeable strata cropping out at E F (fig. 4). If this layer dip from 
the valley as shown in section at K (fig. 5), all, or much, of the 
water falling on the sloping hillside, M K, instead of feeding the 
stream a, may pass through the porous layer K and so into an 
adjacent valley. 

Similarly, if there be another porous layer on the other side, slop- 
ing towards the valley as at L, such a layer will cause water to flow 
into the stream which would otherwise belong to another catchment 
area. 

A simple case is shown in the figure, but it is to be understood 
that, wherever the surface is at all porous (as a great deal of it 
probably is in every catchment area) some of the water will pene- 
trate deeply below it, instead of flowing off over the surface. 
Whether this water will again reach the surface in the][same valley 
as that in which it fell, or not, will depend upon the arrangement of 
the permeable and the underlying impermeable strata. 

J. 




Fig. 6. 

Even if the water does return to the same stream, it may do so 
below the point at which the supply is to be drawn off, and hence 
will be lost for the purpose of that supply. 

To allow, with any degree of accuracy, for such gains and losses is 
a difficult matter, which must be estimated to the best practicable 
degree, and may be checked by a comparison of the rainfall in two or 
three adjacent valleys with the gauged flow of the streams proceeding 
from them. 

If the district be one in which chalk beds, limestone, loose sands, 
etc., are abundant, it becomes particularly difficult. In many cases, 
in limestone rocks particularly, large fissures exist which may cause 
enormous quantities of water to pass underground to some other area 
than that on which they fell 

The slope of the ground is also an important matter. On steep 
slopes the water will run off quickly, and the losses, both by 
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evaporation and by permanent and temporary abstraction by under- 
ground percolation, will be less than on flat ground of similar character. 

Similarly, if a rainfall be rapid, the percentage of it finding its 
way underground will be less than if the rainfall be slow. 

The same thing applies to showers falling after heavy frosts when 
the soil is ice-bound. 

The opposite is thought by some to hold with falls of snow, which 
melts first, in general, next the ground and not at the surface. Melt- 
ing slowly there, a large percentage of it will sink into the ground ; 
but that this occurs is disputed by many observers. 

In certain cases the water thus percolating finds its way into the 
sea, below the surface-level of the latter. 

Where springs are found rising from the sides or bottom of a 
valley, a knowledge of the geological formation of the district may 
enable a conclusion to be arrived at as to whether the water which 
feeds them fell within the surface drainage area of that valley 
or not. 

Thus, if the layer L N (fig. 5) were of suflBcient extent, and of 
sufficiently retentive material, and fed by a large enough area, a spring 
might rise at N, running either continuously or intermittently, and a 
knowledge of the arrangement of the strata would enable us to say 
that part of the water yielded by it belongs to another area, and must 
be added to the quantity calculated by the rainfall on the catchment 
area of the stream a. 

Water running away from the valley, or running into the bed of 
the stream below the water level, or oozing out all over the hillsides, 
is liable to escape detection. 

Hence it will be evident that a careful study of the surface forma- 
tion of the district is necessary, as well as the determination of the 
apparent catchment area and the rainfall, in order to arrive at a 
reliable estimation of the yield. 

A knowledge of geology is useful to the engineer in this respect, 
and the geological maps of the Ordnance Survey will, if properly 
understood, be of much assistance ; but it must be remembered that 
the general geological survey maps deal with the rocks which underlie 
the area under observation, and afford little or no information as to the 
actual surface where covered by shallow drifts, gravel-beds, etc. ; for 
information as to these beds, which frequently determine vthe capacity 
of the area for percolation, reference must be made to the superficial 
drift maps, which are far from being complete. 
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Estimation of Raiinfall. — As the amount of water to be derived 
from any drainage area is to some extent uncertain, it is desirable to 
employ all possible checks, which may be provided by the observation 
of several rain gauges, and their comparison with existing gauges of 
long standing, and with continuous gaugings of the water running 
from the area. The methods of gauging, and the consideration govern- 
ing their use, will be referred to later. 

Deductions from Rainfall. Evaporation. Seasonal 
Change. Flood. — Even supposing the area contributing to the 
source of supply to be accurately determined, the average rainfall to 
be known with a fair degree of accuracy, and the stream to have been 
gauged for a longer or shorter period, deductions must be made from 
the average rainfall for evaporation and for seasonal changes, there 
is a further loss, that due to flood, to be considered. When the reser- 
voir is already full, if the stream should run down in flood, the whole 
or the greater part of the rainfall for this period is lost for purposes 
of supply, and this loss would be a serious item were it not that 
provision having to be made for seasonal changes, and the capacity of 
the reservoir calculated on the available rainfall of the three driest 
consecutive years, the reservoir is unlikely to be full, and the chance 
of its being unable to impound the storm water during such periods 
of drought is small ; nevertheless, in hilly districts with a heavy 
rainfall it is found necessary to provide for some loss on account of 
unintercepted storm waters. 

There is a certain amount of evaporation going on during the 
whole of the year, and that evaporation varies with the temperature, 
the humidity of the atmosphere, the amount of sunshine, and to 
some extent with the amount of the rainfall. 

The extent of these variations is not great, probably not more 
than 3 inches of rain per annum. Evaporation in the south of 
England is generally taken as from 13 to 16 inches of rain, and in 
the north it varies from 12 to about 15 inches. If the rain come as 
a sudden thunderstorm, when the ground is parched, it may be at 
once absorbed, or if the ground be saturated it may flow directly over 
the surface to the stream, leaving little time for evaporation, whereas 
with a fine and continuous rain, accompanied by wind, the evapora- 
tion will be high. Another varying condition is the quantity of 
vegetation in the locality, the effect of which is to increase the loss as 
compared with bare rocky hillsides. 

No definite figures for evaporation can be given in face of the 
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universally varying conditions, nor can there be said to be any definite 
relation between evaporation and rainfall. 

The average rainfall on the catchment area is estimated by means 
of rain gauges. 

The most common form of rain gauge is that known as the 
Snowdon pattern (fig. 6), consisting of a japanned, or preferably 
copper cylinder, a, sunk till the lip, which must be quite level, is 
12 inches above the level of the ground. 

Inside the cylinder is a funnel so arranged as to collect the rain 
falling within the mouth of the gauge, and lead it into a bottle, b. 

The quantity so received is measured daily, or monthly in places 
which are diflBcult of access, by pouring the contents of the bottle 
into a measuring-glass, c, the divisions on which are calculated to- 




^'■^^mX^^^ ' ^^^iS 



Fig. 6. 

show the depth of rain which fell over the larger area of the gauge- 
itself. 

As a general guide to the observation of rainfall we here quote in 
extenso the directions issued by the late Mr J. G. Symons to the 
observers under his organisation, and which cover the whole ground. 



Suggestions for Securing Uniformity of Practice among 
Eainfall Observers. 

I. Site, — ^A rain gauge should not be set on a slope or terrace,, 
but on a level piece of ground, at a distance from shrubs, trees, walls,, 
and buildings — at the very least as many feet from their base as they 
are in height. Tall growing flowers, vegetables and bushes must be- 
kept away from the gauge. If a thoroughly clear site cannot be 
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obtained, shelter is most endurable from KW., K, and K, less so 
from S., S.E., and W., and not at all from S.W. or N.K 

II. Old Gauges, — Old-established gauges should not be moved, 
nor their registration discontinued, until at least two years after a 
new one has been in operation, otherwise the continuity of the 
register will be irreparably destroyed. Both the old and the new 
ones must be regist-ered at the same time, and the results recorded 
for comparison. 

III. Levd and Fixing, — The funnel of a rain gauge must be set 
quite level, and so firmly fixed that it will remain so in spite of any 
gale of wind or ordinary circumstance. Its correctness in this 
respect should be tested from time to time. 

IV. Height. — The funnels of gauges newly placed should be 1 
foot above grass. Information respecting height above sea level 
may be obtained from the Editor. 

V. Btist, — If the funnel of a japanned gauge becomes so oxidized 
AS to retain the rain in its pores, or threatens to become rusty, it 
should have a coat of gas tar, or japan black, or a fresh funnel of 
^inc or copper should be provided. 

VI. Float Gauges. — If the measuring rod is detached from the 
•float, it should never be left in the gauge. If it is attached to the float 
it should be pegged or tied down, and only allowed to rise to its 
proper position at the time of reading. To allow for the weight of 
the float and rod, these gauges are generally so construct-ed as to 
•show only when a small amount of water is left in them. Care 
must always be taken to set the rod to the zero or 0. 

VII. Can and Bottle Gauges. — The measuring glass should always 
be held upright ; the reading is to be taken midway between the two 
apparent surfaces of the water. 

VIII. Time of Reading. — ^Nine a.m. daily ; if taken only monthly, 
then 9 a.m. on the 1st. 

IX. Date of Entry, — The amount measured at 9 a.m. on any day 
is to be set against the previous one ; because the amount registered 
at 9 a.m. of, say, 17th, contains the fall during fifteen hours of the 
16th, and only nine hours of the 17th. (This rule has been approved 
by the Meteorological Societies of England and Scotland, cannot be 
,iiltered, and is particularly commended to the notice of observers.) 

X. Mode of Entry. — If less than one-tenth (-10) has fallen, the 
cypher must always be prefixed ; thus, if the measure is full up to 
the seventh line, it must be entered as '07, that is, no inches, no 
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tenths, and seven hundredeths. For the sake of clearness, it has 
been found necessary to lay down an invariable rule that there shall 
always be two figures to the right of the decimal point. If there be 
only one figure, as in the case of one-tenth of an inch (usually 
written •!) a cypher must be added, making it 10. Neglect of this 
rule causes much inconvenience. All the columns should be cast 
twice — once up and once down, so as to avoid the same error being 
made twice. When there is no rain, a line should be drawn rather 
than cyphers inserted. 

XI. CatUioru — The amount should always be written down before 
the water is thrown away. 

XII. Small QtcarUities. — The unit of measurement being '01, 
observers whose gauges are sufficiently delicate to show less than 
that, are, if the amount is under '005, to throw it away ; if it is -005 
to '010 inclusive, they are to enter it as '01. 

XIII. Absence. — Every observer should train some one as an 
assistant ; but where this is not possible, instructions should be 
given that the gauge should be emptied at 9 a.m. on the first of the 
month, and the water bottled, labelled and tightly corked, to await 
the observer's return. 

XIV. Heavy Bairn. — When very heavy rains occur, it is desir- 
able to measure immediately on their termination, and it will be 
found a safe plan after measuring to return the water to the gauge, 
so that the morning registration will not be interfered with. Of 
course, if there is the slightest doubt as to the gauge holding all that 
falls, it must be emptied, the amount heiag previoiisly written down. 

XV. Snow. — In snow three methods may be adopted — it is well 
to try them all. (1) Melt what is caught in the funnel by adding to 
the snow a previously ascertained quantity of warm water, and then 
deducting this quantity from the total measurement, enter the 
residue as rain. (2) Select a place where the snow has not drifted, 
invert the funnel, and turning it round, lift and melt what is enclosed. 
(3) Measure with a rule the average depth of snow, and take one- 
twelfth as the equivalent of water. This being a very rough method, 
is not to be adopted if it can be avoided. Some observers use in 
snowy weather a cylinder of the same diameter as the rain gauge 
and of considerable depth. If the wind is at all rough, all the snow 
is blown out of a flat-funnelled rain gauge. Snowdon pattern gauges 
are much the best. 

XVI. Overflow, — It would seem needless to caution observers on 
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this head, but as not a year passes in which some of our observers 
do not allow it to happen, it is necessary to call attention to the 
fact that there does not seem to be any part of the British Isles 
where 4 inches will not fall in twenty-four hours. Therefore it is not 
desirable to purchase any new gauge of which the capacity is less 
than 4 inches. 

XVII. Second Gauges. — It is desirable that observers should have 
two gauges, and that one of them should be capable of holding 8 
inches of rain. One of the gauges should be registered daily, the 
other weekly or monthly as preferred, but always on the first of 
each month. By this means a thorough check is kept on additional 
errors in the entries, which is not the case if both are read daily. 

XVIII. Dew and Fog. — Small amounts of water are at times 
deposited in rain gauges by fog and dew ; they should be added to the 
amount of rainfall, because (1) they " tend to water the earth and 
nourish the streams ; and not for that reason only, but (2) because in 
many cases the rain gauges can only be visited monthly, and it would 




Fig. 7, 



then obviously be impossible to separate the yield of snow, rain, etc. ; 
therefore, for the sake of uniformity, all must be taken together." 

XIX. Doubtful Entries. — ^^Whenever there is the least doubt re- 
specting the accuracy of any observation, the entry should be marked 
with a ?, and the reason stated for its being placed there. 

Variation of Rainfall. — ^There are very few districts of any size 
in which the annual rainfall is everywhere the same. A wind 
blowing against the side of a hill in one place may be thereby 
compressed, while in another place, blowing over the tops of the hills 
into the next valley, it may expand immediately after crossing the 
ridge, and thus have its vapour-carrying capacity diminished. Thus 
a rain-bearing wind blowing in from the coast A will expand suddenly 
on crossing the ridge B, and will deposit more of its moisture on the 
side B C of the next valley than will be deposited on the side C D. 
The rainfall on B C will be greater also than that on A B, unless the 
range of hills is very high. 
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In this case the maximum rainfall is on the windward side, or on 
the side A B in the figure. 

Causes of Variation. — ^The quantity of water vapour that the 
air can contain, in fact, depends upon the temperature and the 
pressure. Hence if the air be saturated with vapour, any circum- 
stance tending to decrease its pressure or its temperature will 
probably cause an immediate deposition of some of the moisture. On 
the other hand, any circumstance tending to increase either of these 
will tend to diminish the tendency to deposit moisture. 

When a wind blows against the side of a hill, it is compressed, 
and this increases the pressure. But it is also deflected into the 
higher regions of the atmosphere where the pressure and the 
temperature are both less. 

Hence there are conflicting tendencies at work, and the sum 
total, together with the degree of saturation of the air, will decide the 
result in each case. 

For much the same reasons, the rainfall generally increases with 
the elevation ; and a common rule, based principally on observation, 
is, in England, to allow from 2J to 3 per cent, of the rainfall per 
100 feet of elevation above the gauge. In wet districts the addition 
is less, and is often taken at 1 inch per 100 feet. 

This rule, however, has exceptions, as may readily be imagined. 
Thus the rainfall at A (fig. 7) may be greater than at D, though D 
is higher up, on account of the moisture which has already fallen, 
leaving the air in a drier state. 

In England the highest recorded rainfall is at Seathwaite, in 
Cumberland. There is a long valley extending in a south-westerly 
direction to the sea, with a narrow pass between two high mountains 
at its head. 

The rain-clouds coming from the sea are gradually compressed as 
they pass up the valley, till, on surmounting the pass at the head, 
they are free to expand, and in so doing deposit the moisture which 
they contain on the further, or north-eastern, slope of the hills at 
Seathwaite. 

It is to be remembered, in this connection, that the greater part 
of the moisture in the air is taken up in tropical latitudes. Hence 
the moist winds in the temperate and frigid zones will be those 
which blow from the tropics ; that is, in England the south-west winds. 

The same things we have been explaining take place on a smaller 
ficale in the different parts of each district. 
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Hence it is clear that one rain gauge in a district would afford a 
most unreliable idea of the general rainfall over that district. 

Snow. — Another diflSculty arises in the case of a heavy fall of 
snow. This may either be blown away from over the mouth of the 
gauge, or it may melt more quickly over the gauge, and form a sort 
of inverted fimnel, causing a much greater record than is warranted 
by the true fall. 

In order to show the effect produced by circumstances such as 
those we have been considering, a list of average rainfalls in inches 
per annum is here given for dififerent places : — 



Penzance, ..... 42*76 

Ilfraconjbe, 3063 

Southampton, . . . .31*55 

Reading, 25*86 

Brighton, 28*33 

Greenwich, 24*94 

Dover, 27*72 

Brentwood, 26*06 

Yannouth, 27*68 

Cambridge, 28*19 

Hertford, 25*89 

Tring, 29*90 

Northampton, .... 24*85 

Loughborough, .... 25*14 

Retford, 23*43 

Buxton, 54*02 

Derby, 24*35 

Oxford, 26*15 

Clifton, 35*44 

Leamington, . . . .26*25 

Ross, 30*89 

Stourbridge, . . . .27*08 

Ludlow, 31*03 

Chepstow, 35'54 



Ely, Cardiff, .... 43*60 

Glyncorrwg, Neath, . . . 87*50 

Builth, 67-17 

Carmarthen, . . .51*70 

Haverfordwest. .... 50*36 

Aberystwyth, . . . . 5i*60 

Chester, 28*48 

Manchester, 37*42 

Preston, 34*73 

Clitheroe, 43 '04 

Barrow-in-Furness, . . . 38*94 

Monk Coniston, .... 78*68 

Kendal, 50*34 

Kirkby Stephen, .... 39*95 

Rotherham, 22*39 

Redmires, Sheffield, . . . 42*12 

Keswick, 60*33 

Seathwaite, 13604 

Lincoln, 23*63 

Hull, 27*86 

York, . . . . . 24*84 

Richmond, Yorks, . . . 34*05 

Darlington 25*90 

I Newcastle, 29*20 



Variation with Time. — Hence to obtain the true rainfall all 
over a district, as many gauges as possible must be used situated in 
places representative of the different elevations and conditions to be. 
met with in the district. 

Besides the variations between places between days and months, 
there are also yearly variations; and in order to arrive at a true 
average, it is necessary that gauging should be taken for at least 
thirty-six years. 

Comparison of Results. — As, however, an approximation to 
the true average must be arrived at in a much shorter period, a fairly 
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satisfactory result may be obtained from the observation of several rain 
gauges for some months and comparing the observation with the records 
of gauges which have been in existence for thirty-six years or more. 

The rainfalls, as registered by the different gauges, will pro- 
bably bear much the same ratio to one another during the period of 
observation as they will during a longer period. If, then, somewhere 
in or near the district, some one or more gauges can be found the 
records of which have been kept for thirty-six years or more, and 
the records of all the gauges be compared durtug the time of co- 
existence, a ratio can be arrived at which will give, with considerable 
accuracy, an average for each of the newly-instituted gauges. 

Thus, suppose rainfall by the new gauges in six months = 117 
inches, that by standard gauge in the same six months =9*89 inches, 
and average for thirty-six years by standard =23*4 inches per annum. 
Then rainfall by our gauge : that by standard gauge : : 11*7 : 9*89. 
.-. average annual rainfall at the place where our gauge is placed 

^ ir7x23;4^ 26-26 inches nearly. 
9-89 ^ 

If no record can be found which covers the whole period, there 
may be several each of which has been kept for some shorter term 
of years, these periods more or less overlapping one another. Then a 
comparison of the records where they overlap will enable us to fill in, 
as well as we can, in a similar manner to that described above, the 
complete record for one or the whole of the gauges. 

In this way a conclusion as to the average annual rainfall that 
would be registered by each of the newly-instituted gauges during a 
long period may be arrived at. 

If the gauges be equally spaced over the area, an average referable 
to each elevation may be obtaiaed and a general average arrived at. 
If, however, the gauges be not equally spaced, the record for each gauge 
must be multiplied by the area which it represents. This may be 
foimd by joining the gauge to all the adjacent gauges and drawing 
perpendiculars through the middle points of these lines to intersect 
with one another. 

Deductions for Dry Years. — Thirty-six years is given as a 
suitable cycle to consider, because it appears that wet and dry periods 
alternate, and that the number of years referred to is likely to include 
at least two full cycles, in one of which the average rainfall would be 
above and in the other below the average ; thus, taking the Green- 
wich records for the thirty-six years from 1865 to 1901 the average 
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for the first period of eighteen years is 26-03 inches, for the second 
period of eighteen years is 22*36 ; the general average for eighty-six 
years having been 24-20 inches. 

A complete period of wet or dry years is found in England to 
occupy from about eleven to nineteen years. Hence thirty-six 
years will about represent two or three such complete periods, and 
may be taken as giving nearly equal periods of wet and dry. 
Nevertheless, the records should be examined with a view to 
finding out, if possible, whether one side or the other pre- 
dominates. 

Eecords in various parts of the world show that the variation in 
rainfall may be expressed nearly as follows ; — 

Periods of three consecutive dry years may occur, the average 
rainfall in which is about 20 per cent, below the average, while 
single dry years may occasionally occur in which the rainfall is as 
low as 60 per cent, of the average, though there is not any reliable 
case in the United Kingdom where the record for three or more 
contiguous gauges has shown the average of three dry years to be 
less than 79 per cent, of the average, or for one year 66 per 
cent. 

Reservoir Capacity. — If the full advantage of any drainage 
area is to be secured, the water which is in excess in the winter and in 
heavy storms of rain must be impounded for use in the summer, and 
that of wet seasons for consumption in dry ones, and the requisite 

500 
>R 

number of days* storage of the average consumption, and E is the 
available rainfall on the average of the three consecutive driest years 
in inches. As already explained, the available rain is arrived at by 
taking four-fifths of the average, and deducting therefrom the 
evaporation of the district on the average of similar years. 

Put into figures, when the average rainfall is 25" and 60" 
respectively — 

The average rain will be . 25*00" 6000" 

Deduct one-fifth for 3 dry years, 5*00 12*00 

2000 4800 

Deduct for evaporation, say 1400 1400 



storage will be found from the formula S = -^^, where S is the 



Available rain, . . . 6*00" 34-00" 
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The number of days' storage required will be in the two cases 
instanced 275 and 154 days respectively. 

Supply direct from Stream.— If, on the other hand, it is 
desired to obtain a supply from a stream without storage, the avail- 
able quantity will be limited by the flow of the river in question on 
the driest day of the driest year, a figure which cannot be calculated 
from the rainfall, but will probably be represented by a run off of 
01 cubic foot per second from each square mile of drainage area, or 
53'914 gallons per mile per diem, but may be less than this amount. 

Example of Storage. — It may be well to quote an example 
so as to make the effects of storage and the advantages obtainable 
thereby perfectly intelligible. 

Given a suitable catchment area of 2 square miles in extent, the 
average rainfall in which is 35 inches and the average evaporation 
15 inches of rain, the available rainfall is 13 inches, the available 
supply for all purposes on the basis of these figures will be 1,040,000 
gallons a day (vide (2) on p. 41), The storage capacity required will 
be 213 days' supply, or 221,520,000 gallons. 

Provided there is no loss by floods not intercepted and stored, 
the storage capacity is also available for supply during the three 
dry years considered, and the available daily supply is increased by 

a fraction in the proportion of ^r^^^, or from 1,040,000 to 1,242,300 

ox ooo 

gallons a day ; and in the same manner, if the storage be very 

largely increased, the average rainfall may be made available for 

purposes of supply, but it is seldom that to adopt this course would 

be advantageous, owing to the great cost involved.^ 

GktTiging Streams. — ^The total loss of rainfall from all causes 
may be measured with approximate accuracy by gauging the flow 
of the stream itself, and comparing it with the run off which would 
result if all the rain which fell in the catchment area in a given 
time were available. 

There are many ways of doing this, but perhaps the simplest is 
by building a dam or weir across the stream, fitted with a * notch,' 
as shown in fig. 8. 

The dam is generally constructed of planks, and the ' notch ' is 

^ Owing to the fact that the proportion of rainfall evaporated is greater with a small 
than a large rainfall, it is undesirable to rely on obtaining a supply more than would 
be afforded by the rainfall of the average of the three driest consecutive years, unless 
the average rainfall is so high as to render the evaporation practically constant* 
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formed in an iron plate screwed thereto, and may be either 
rectangular or V-shaped. 

The dam and the face of -the notch must be vertical, and the 
clear fall from the bottom of the notch to the surface of the water 
below should not be less than one and a half times the * head ' above 
the ' notch/ 

The dam should be carried to a sufficient height to form a small 
pond above it, whose sectional area, compared with that of the 




Fio. 8. 

notch, is great enough to reduce the velocity of the flow through 
the pond practically to zero. 

Near the notch the velocity will again become appreciable, and 
the surface will faHrro that right in the notch at A the water will 
not stand at as high a level as it does higher up, say at B. 

The head above the notch must be measured to * still water'; 
that is, it must not be mea^red in or near the notch. 

If the length of the dam be three or more times that of the 
notch, it may be taken that still water will be found at the corners 
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C and D, and a bracket may be placed there on the back of the dam 
at the same level as the bottom of the notch, the height being then 
measured above this bracket. 

If an ordinary scale is used it must be rubbed with French chalk 
or some similar preparation to prevent capillary action. 

In other cases the head may be measured conveniently by an 
anchored float which carries a scale, the latter rising and falling in 
contact with a fixed index whose level is known. Or the float may 
carry the index. 



C 



<£ 
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Fig. 9. 



For very exact measurements a * hook gauge * worked by a 
screw is used, as shown in fig. 9. 

In this gauge, which is a most accurate instrument for its 
purpose, the divided scale a has attached to its lower end a hook 
h. This hook being submerged, is raised by turning the screw c 
and thereby lifting the scale till the point of the hook is just visible 
at the surface of the water d. The reading of the scale is then 
taken by the vernier e. 

Before commencing operations the reading on the scale must be 
noted when the point of the hook is lowered until it is exactly level 
with the sill of the notch. 
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In important cases, where a continuous record is required, a well 
should be sunk in the bank of the stream at sufficient distance 
behind the weir, and connected with the water in the stream by 
means of a pipe, so that the water in the well shall always stand 
at the same level as in the stream, and be sheltered from chance 
disturbances due to wind or eddies. 

A float in the well is easily connected to an automatic recording 
clock in such a way as to give a diagram upon a revolving drum, 
showing at any time the level at which the water stood. The float 
mechanism must of course be adjusted to show zero on the diagram 
when the water is level with the sill of the notch. 

The stream of water issuing from the notch should spring clear 
of the dam, and should be in contact with the notch only on the up- 
stream edge. For this purpose it is essential that air should have 
free access to its under surface on the down-stream side of the dam. 

FormulSB. — Theoretical investigation shows that the discharge 
in cubic feet per second through such a notch should be given by the 
formula — 

cA Jh, where 

A = area of notch in square feet up to still water level, 
A = head above notch, in feet, 
and c is a constant number depending in part upon the shape of the 
notch and including a coefficient due to friction and contraction, 
which is obtainable only by experiment. 

Bectang^ar Notch. — Francis investigated the value of this 
coefficient, and determined that the discharge from a rectangular 
notch constructed as above may be found from the equation — 

Q = 3-33A^{Z--2A j 

Where Q = discharge in cubic feet per second, 
A = head in feet, 
Z = length of notch in feet. 
Eeduced to gallons per day this gives — 

1,795,000 A^{Z- •2h} 
V Notch. — For a V notch the equation is — 

Q = l-32nA^, 

where h is the head from still water to the bottom of the V, and n is 
the ratio of the breadth of the V at top to its depth. 
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In practice the angle A C B (fig. 10) is generally a right angle, 
when 71 = 2, and the formula becomes 

Q = 2-639A^- 



\ r 
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Fig. 10. 

Modified Notches. — There are many modifications of the 
notches thus briefly described, but it is probable that the forms 
mentioned will be sufl&cient in most cases. 

For streams whose flow is very variable a V notch is convenient, 
and it may have an obtuse angle at the vertex, n in the formula being 
made equal to, say, 3 or 4. Or a stepped notch, as shown in fig. 11, 
may be used, such that when the flow is small only the lower part 
will be in use, while for a large flow the wider portions of the notch 
also come into play. 




Fig. 11. 

Determination of Velocity. — For larger streams or rivers the 
velocity of flow may be measured directly without obstructing the 
course. 

This is done either by floats or by current meters. 

The principal difficulty lies in the fact that the velocity is not the 
same at all points on any cross section, but is greatest at the point of 
greatest depth, and either at the surface or a little below it. It 
diminishes thence towards the sides and bottom, and some care is 
required in obtaining a true mean. 

Whichever method is adopted, the part of the stream selected 
should be as nearly as possible uniform in cross section, free from 
weeds and other obstructions or irregularities, and straight both in 
the length selected for experiment and immediately above and below 
it, so that the * stream lines' will be approximately parallel to the banks. 
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The length, if floats are to be used, should be as great as com- 
patible with these conditions, but they are not to be sacrificed for 
extra length. 

Floats. — Floats are classified into surface, subsurface, twin, or 
rod floats, common forms of which are shown respectively in figs. 12, 
13, 14, and 15, the whole being ballasted to float in still water in the 
positions shown. 

Almost anything which will float about two-thirds or three-fourths 
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Fig. 12. 



Fig. 13. 



Fig. 14. 




Fig. 15. 



immersed will answer as a surface float, though not more than one 
inch should project above the surface, to avoid errors due to winds. 
Subsurface floats should be put in far enough up stream to sink to the 
full depth of the cord before the observations are commenced. If 
properly constructed they will sink slowly, as the true float at the 
top can then be made very small and will exert little influence. 
Tmn floats are intended to give the mean between the surface 
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Fig. 16. 

velocity and that at the depth of the lower float. Eod floats give 
the general mean for the whole depth of the rod, and are very con- 
venient if the stream is regular and clean enough to admit of their 
being made almost the whole depth ; but this is seldom practicable. 

Method of Use. — The process consists in ranging out two cross 
sections A B, C D at a known distance apart, putting in the float 
up-stream of both, and noting by means of a stop watch the instant 
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at which it crosses each line. Different methods of doing this 
accurately will occur to each observer under the conditions of the 
case, and several observations should in any case be taken. 

The cross sections are conveniently ranged out, if the width will 
allow, by wires stretched across the stream, and, if the observations 
are to refer to different depths and different distances from the 
centre, these wires should be divided into corresponding sections by 
tags attached to them and visible from the banks, the section through 
which the float passes at each end being noted, and its position at 
the central cross section E F determined therefrom. 

Working in this way a fair mean velocity at this section may be 
arrived at, which multiplied by the area of section gives the volume 
of the flow. 

Current Meters. — Current meters generally consist of a small* 
screw rotated by the current, and fitted with a counting apparatus to 
register the number of revolutions. These are either registered 
directly and the velocity determined from a simple formula supplied 
by the makers, or the graduation is adjusted to read the flow (in feet) 
directly. 

They require to be tested from time to time by being towed at 
known rates either in still water or alternately with and against a 
steady current. 

There are many additions to these instruments to increase facihty 
in handling and accuracy of result. These cannot be entered into 
here, but one of the best forms is that made by Messrs Amsler. 

Another form of current meter is that devised by Darcy, a 
modification of the Pitot tube, in which there are two vertical tubes, 
one with its end opening at right angles to the direction of flow, and 
the other with its end turned horizontally so as to be opposed to the 
current. The difference of level in the tubes is a measure of the 
velocity ; this meter is, however, diflBcult to observe. 

Observations being made at many points, equally spaced vertically 
and horizontally on any cross section, a mean may be arrived at by 
plotting on squared paper or otherwise. 

Use of Results. — The gaugings cannot, of course, be continued 
for the full period of thirty-six years that has been suggested as 
necessary, any more than the rainfall observations ; and hence, to get 
the available average, comparisons must be made similar to those 
described for rainfall. 

Now, suppose the gaugings were taken for one full year, and the 
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rainfall in the same time was also known. It does not follow that 
the flow of the stream corresponds with this rainfall, inasmuch as the 
rain takes some time to reach the stream. Hence the rainfall 
observations should commence and end before the gaugings. Hoov 
long before is a question the answer to which depends entirely on 
circumstances, and cannot be exactly settled except by a long series 
of observations and comparison in each special case. It is often 
taken at from one month to three, but it is safer to commence the 
rainfall observations earlier and continue them later, and compare 
carefully with the rise and fall of the stream. 

In this way a ratio between the flow of the stream and the 
rainfall is arrived at, and this ratio must be applied to the average 
available rainfall of the three successive driest years (arrived at as 
described on p. 52), to get the available yield. 

Wells, Estimating Yield from. — We have, lastly, to consider 
the case where the proposed source is an underground one. 

The catchment area can be determined, if the arrangement of 
strata be known, as already intimated, by finding the area of the 
outcrop of the permeable stratum, together with that of any over- 
lying ground which feeds it, such as M K in fig. 5. 

The estimation of the available rainfall has been also indicated in 
speaking of the deductions to be made from surface yields on pages 
44 to 52. 

A check on the calculation is afforded by taking the difference 
between the rainfall on the whole area, after allowing for evapora- 
tion and the gaugings of the streams so far as they are fed by surface 
waters only, as already mentioned. 

Level of Water. — It is to be remembered that the surface of 
the water is not level, but has a .slope in the direction of ' flow ' (if 
we may so call the passage of the water through the pores of the 
ground). This slope is greater after wet than after dry seasons, as 
the head and the velocity are increased. 

The actual gradient varies with the distance to be travelled and 
the material. In chalk or close sandstones it is on the average from 
1 in 150 to 1 in 200 about ; in gravel or loose sand it is somewhat 
less steep, and in close sand it is steeper. 

Where there are fissures in the rocks the water runs through 
these, whereby the resistance may be lessened, and the gradient may 
become flatter. 

The direction of flow is generally, though by no means always, 
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more or less perpendicular to the direction of the valley. The depth 
of the line of saturation may be little or much below the surface 
of the ground. This depth varies with the rainfall and other 
circumstances (vide p. 42). The extreme range in many English wells 
is as much as 80 to 100 feet or more. In cases where the permeable 
stratum is at the surface of the ground, and undulating, the line of 
saturation may rise above it in places at wet seasons, forming a series 
of small lakes the surface of each of which is practically level, there 
being little resistance to flow above ground, but each lake a little 
higher than the one below it in the direction of flow, owing to the 
reduction in head required to force the water through the intervening 
ground. 

The rain which feeds a given underground source will take some 
time to reach that source, the length of time varying very greatly 






Fig. 17. 

with the circumstances of the case, but may be as much as six 
months. 

In chalk districts in England, in many cases where the rainfall 
begins to increase in September, the level of the underground water 
may continue to fall until December, when it begins to rise slowly, 
standing perhaps at its highest in June, in consequence of heavy 
rains in February, 

But these rises and falls depend upon the nature of the rainfall, 
the amount of snow and frost, evaporation, and other circumstances, 
as has already been pointed out. 

Drainage Area of Well. — Referring to fig. 17, if a 6 represent 
the original line of saturation, suppose a well at A sunk to the 
bottom of the water-bearing stratum, and assume that the water can 
enter with freedom, only limited by friction, at the sides, and that 
pumps of unlimited capacity are placed in it. The most they can do 
is to empty the well, and keep it empty. 
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But the water does not run in freely, as it would if it were being 
pumped, say, from an open lake ; but, in consequence of the resistance 
of the material, it runs in from all sides at a definable rate, depending, 
for a given resistance, upon the head of water above the bottom of 
the well. Hence it will be understood that increasing the capacity 
of the pumps beyond what will keep the well empty will not increase 
the discharge from the well. 

It is also evident that to withdraw the whole of the water 
entering into any such bed as we have been considering would be 
difi&cult, and by no means an economical attempt to procure a supply. 
The water drawn from an underground source seldom exceeds 25 per 
cent, of what enters it. 

The distance at which the artificial gradient brought about by the 
pumping will be apparent depends on the nature of the material and 
the depth to which the water is pumped. In sand the gradient may 



Fig. 18. 

be on the average from 1 in 50 to 1 in 20, and in chalk as steep as 
1 in 10; in sandstone and limestone the water generally runs through 
open fissures, hence the gradient is less steep. A gradient of 
1 in 10 would mean that the effect of the pumping from the well 
would be perceptible at a distance from the well ten times as great 
as the depth. 

Forms of Underground Reservoirs. — It will be apparent 
that in a case such as that shown in fig. 5, the water is retained in 
the porous stratum entirely by the resistance of the latter to its free 
passage, although the underground storage capacity is almost always 
sufficient to enable the water which it is possible to obtain to be 
taken out without restriction as to dry or wet seasons, but obviously 
the well cannot at all times be pumped to its full capacity and give 
at the same time an equal yield. 

In many cases natural reservoirs occur underground. One form 
is shown in fig. 18, where the strata are curved. 

It is evident that the water cannot run out at a imtil it& level 
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rises above the line a 6, and if the well be sunk below this, we will 
obtain in consequence a greater head than that due to the mere dry 
weather flow. So long as there is any flow, the level will be 
above ah. 

Another simple case arises where there is a * fault ' or displace- 
ment of the strata, such as shown in fig. 19. Faults may be either 
* upthrows,' where a part of the water-bearing stratum is raised, as 
in fig. 19> or * downthrows,' where it is lowered. The outlet in the 
original direction may be completely blocked, causing the water to 
rise until it overflows perhaps in some totally unexpected place, 
sometimes at the top of the watershed. Faults, in fact, may take an 
infinite variety of form, and are of much importance in waterworks 
engineering. 

Gteneral Summary. — In testing the efficiency of a proposed 
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source as regards quantity, then, the annual supply required is first 
calculated, allowing from 20 to 25 gallons per head per day, according 
to the nature of the town or district (unless there are special circum- 
stances, such as a large trade demand, to be considered), and estimating 
the probable increase of population for a number of years ahead, 
usually 15. It is generally desirable that the selected source should 
be capable of providing the supply likely to be required for, say, fifty 
years, but the works should not, as a rule, be designed to entirely 
meet the necessities of the case for a longer period than some fifteen 
years. 

The amount required being thus settled, the quantity available 
from the source must be investig£|(ted by a careful determination of 
the contributing area and the average annual rainfall during a period 
which should, if possible, be not less than thirty-six years. 

If the source be a stream, its flow should be gauged during as long 
a time as practicable, it being often desirable to commence the 
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gaugings at a very early stage, whilst other preliminaries are being 
settled, and the flow compared carefully with the rainfall during the 
corresponding period. 

A deduction of 20 per cent., or one-fifth, must be made from the 
average rainfall to obtain the mean fall of three successive dry years, 
and a further deduction for evaporation, some 12 to 15 inches, according 
to locality. By simple proportion, the mean flow of the stream for 
this dry period may then be obtained from the actual gaugings, the 
proportion being based on the effective rainfall, after the allowance for 
evaporation has been made. A further deduction for * compensation ' 
water must also be taken into account {see page 3). 

The supply, if efficient, then falls under one of the following 
heads: — 

(1) Where the dry weather supply more than 

meets the requirements. 

(a.) Gravitation f (2) Where it does not, but storage from wet 

supplies. \ seasons will supply the deficiency, the 

mean of the three consecutive driest 

years being more than suflBcient. 

V -) ^PP i^s J rpj^Qg^ ^^y ^2gQ |^ subdividcd in the same way 
pump^nl \ ^^ gravitation supplies. 

It is proposed in the next chapter to consider supplies requiring 
storage, and to specify more fully the methods of arriving at the 
capacities necessary for the reservoirs, and the manner in which they 
are constructed. 



CHAPTER IV 

STORAGE RESERVOIRS. 

In perhaps the majority of cases, and certainly wherever the maxi- 
mum probable demand is found to exceed the minimum flow of the 
stream or other source for even a very short period, some means must 
be devised for storing a certain quantity of water when such flow is 
excessive, and keeping it for use when the flow is deficient. 

Requisite Capacity; how Pound. — If the whole of the 
available supply is to be stored during the period when it is in 
excess of requirements, the formula on page 52 may be used. In 
other cases the simplest method of ascertaining the capacity of the 
storage required is by means of a diagram similar to fig. 20. 

In this diagram the upper heavy line A B is plotted from ordin- 
ates representing the continuous addition of the available yield of the 
catchment basin imder investigation or a similar area, expressed most 
conveniently in gallons, the yield during each week or month, or 
whatever unit of time be used^ being added to the sum of the 
preceding imits. 

The lower thin line A C is plotted from a similar addition of the 
quantities of water required for supply and compensation during the 
corresponding periods, and it must be borne in mind that for reasons 
previously discussed, these quantities will not be equal, but will be at 
a maximum as a rule, at any rate in the British Isles, when the yield 
of the catchment area is at a minimum. 

It will be apparent when the curve A B rises at a greater rate 
than A C, it is because the yield is rising at a greater rate than the 
required supply, and that, consequently, the reservoir will be filling. 
Conversely, when A B falls towards A C, the reverse is taking place, 
and the reservoir is emptying. 

The amount of storage necessary may be ascertained by drawing 
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another line parallel to A C from the culminating points on A B, 
and sealing the greatest interval between the two curves, in the 
example x x. 

Should the yield curve fall below the supply curve at any point, 
as at D, it is clear that no economical amount of storage will enable 
the required supply to be procured from the gathering ground under 
consideration. 

In arriving at the probable storage required by the above method, 
the three consecutive driest years which have been recorded should 
be used for plotting the '■ yield ' curve A B, and the greatest supply for 
which provision has to be made should be the basis of the * supply ' 
curve A C. In dealing with the three driest years, if the reservoir be 
assumed to be full at the commencement, the diagram is slightly altered. 
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Selection of Site. — ^The amount of the required storage having 
been ascertained, the best available site next claims consideration. 

The best possible site, and one which should, as far as is practic- 
able, be sought for, is a comparatively wide and flat valley in imper- 
vious strata, preferably rock, not liable to contaminations, and ending 
in a narrow gorge easily blocked by a dam. 

Such a site will give a maximum of storage capacity with a 
minimum of expense, and with practically no risk of pollution. 

Subsidiary Dams and Supplies. — It is frequently desirable 
to impound the water yielded by other streams in valleys at a higher 
level than the main stream. This object may generally be effected by 
tapping the smaller streams at a sufficiently high level, and conduct- 
ing the water round the end of the hill, or through it by means of a 
tunnel, into the main reservoir. By this means a considerable quan- 
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tity of water may often be obtained, while avoiding a larger and more 
expensive dam lower down the main valley. 

It may be found that the only site suitable for the reservoir has 
an opening in the hills surrounding it which, although at a com- 
paratively high level, prevents the storage of sufl&cient water by one 
dam alone. In this case a smaller subsidiary dam must be employed 
to prevent the escape of water into the next valley. 

In fig. 21 is shown a site enclosed by a main dam, A A, and a 
secondary dam, BB, together with a catchwater conduit, or open 
channel, commencing at the point C on the stream in the neighbour- 
ing valley at a high level, passing round the end of the hill, 
intercepting the greater part of the water running off the higher 
ground on its course, and finally delivering it into the main 
reservoir at D. 

Several dams, one above the other, on the same or tributary 
streams, may also prove economical, some examples being the Elan 
Valley reservoirs for the supply of Birmingham, those near Man- 
chester and Liverpool, and in many other places in England. 

Investigation of Site. — The site having been approximately 
decided upon, a most careful investigation must be made of the 
nature of the strata underlying the place selected, as it is obvious 
that any fissures, or permeable beds, especially in the neighbourhood 
of the dam, will not only cause leakage and waste of water, but by 
undermining the structure itself, may possibly lead to loss of life and 
irreparable damage lower down the valley. 

Generally speaking, the most suitable material for the bottom of 
a reservoir is a compact clay, or close-grained rock without fissures, 
and not liable to disintegrate when exposed. 

Any 'gravel formation is evidently unsuitable unless underlaid 
by a considerable thickness of clay at a reasonable depth, as in the 
case of the Thames Valley near London. 

Limestone beds form unsuitable sites for reservoirs, both on 
account of their fissured nature and their property of imparting 
hardness to the water flowing over or through them. If, however, 
they are covered by a layer of boulder or other clay, as is sometimes 
the case, these objections disappear, but care must be taken to prove 
that the clay is perfectly continuous and watertight, and that it 
extends in an unbroken layer over the whole site. 

The position for the dam having been provisionally decided 
upon, trial pits or shafts should be sunk at frequent intervals along 
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its centre line, on what, in the case of an earthen embankment, will 
he the puddle trench, to be hereafter described. 

Large shafts are very much to be preferred to bore-holes for this 
purpose, as the greater area gives opportunity for the detailed 
examination of the strata passed through, as well as of their inclina- 
tion and water-bearing qualities. A few bore-holes may be put down 
on the site of the main body of the dam, if it be considered necessary, 
care being taken to plug them securely before the work of raising 
the bank is proceeded with. 

Requisite Height of Dam. — The site for the dam having been 
thus far decided upon, its height, and consequently its length, can 
only be settled by ascertaining the area of the reservoir site at 
different levels. 

The most satisfactory method of doing this is by laying out 
contours of the whole valley, at a vertical distance apart of 5 feet, 
and plotting them to as large a scale as practicable. The tacheometer 
affords a ready means of accomplishing this work. 

It is to be noticed that since the contours are 5 feet apart 
vertically, the half sum oi any two areas multiplied by five, gives the 
volume between the corresponding contours in cubic feet. 

Working in this way, not only can the necessary height of dam 
be ascertained, but the contents at every 5 feet, or such other 
interval as may be used, is accurately obtained once for all ; and the 
amount of water coming in from the gathering ground may at all 
times be recorded, together with the rainfall and the quantity passing 
out of the reservoir to the town or district supplied, or passing to 
waste by the overflow or bye-wash. 

These records afford a valuable means of obtaining the proportion 
of the rainfall which is evaporated or otherwise lost. 

Area to be Acquired. — The quantity of water at each contour 
having thus been ascertained, that contour which represents the 
proposed top water level, plus a certain allowance varying with the 
slope of the ground, gives the minimum area of land which must be 
purchased. Whether it will be advisable to obtain control over any 
further area is a point which can only be decided by local circum- 
stances, such as the number of human beings or animals existing 
upon the catchment area and liable to cause pollution. The general 
object, when watersheds are purchased outright, is to obtain control 
over the number of inhabitants and animals, and not to entirely 
depopulate the area. 
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Some time before the reservoir is finally filled with water, all trees 
and underwood upon the site must be removed, and as much vegeta- 
tion as possible eliminated by burning. Any dwellings or farm 
buildings which may be submerged must, of course, be destroyed, and 
all sources of pollution removed. 

Earthwork Dams. — In perhaps the majority of cases, the most 
suitable and easily obtained material for the construction of the 
dam will be earth, with a watertight wall of puddled clay in the 
centre. 

The most important part of the mass, if one portion can be said 
to be more important than the rest, is the puddle wall and the 
trench cut in the ground to receive it. This trench must be 
carried to a suflBcient depth to ensure perfect union with an im- 
pervious stratum, and if rock should be met with, the greatest 
care must be exercised in stopping all fissures with strong concrete 
or masonry. 

Any springs which may occur in the course of excavation must 
be led by pipes to the down-stream toe of the bank, and not held 
back under pressure, lest they should make their presence felt in 
another place, with possibly disastrous results. 

Puddle Wall. — The cross section of a puddle trench is commonly 
made as shown in fig. 22, with a slight batter on both sides, so that 
any downward settlement of the puddle only tends to consolidate 
the material. The longitudinal section of the trench is usually 
somewhat as shown in fig. 23, the slopes being formed as a series 
of flat benches. This arrangement lends itself to ease in construc- 
tion. Although the slope of the sides of the trench would appear 
to be detrimental, in thinning the puddle towards the bottom where 
the pressure of water upon it is greatest, it must be remembered 
that the clay itself becomes more compressed at the lower level, 
and thus itself compensates for the decreased thickness, and that 
the material in which it is set is already consolidated. 

The actual thickness of the puddle wall required for any given 
depth of water depends so largely upon the nature of the clay or 
mixture of clay and stones which may be available, that no definite 
rule can be laid down. 

It may be generally stated, however, that the minimum width 
at the top is 5 or 6 feet, and the thickness at the original ground 
level about one-fifth of the depth of water to be retained. 

The clay to be used should be exposed for some time after having 
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been cut into small pieces, in order that it may disintegrate, and may 
then be groimd in a pug-mill with a view to thorough incorporation. 
It is taken direct from the mill to the trench and deposited therein 
in layers which should not exceed 6 inches in depth, being mean- 
while worked into a plastic mass by the men constantly treading 
it and cutting it with narrow spades or 'grafting tools/ Great 
care must be taken to keep the surface continually moist and 
irregular, so that each succeeding layer may properly unite with 
the one underneath. This is especially important when for any 
reason a considerable time must elapse before work can be resumed. 
It is sometimes recommended that the men treading the puddle 
should not wear any covering on their feet, as with bare feet 
they can the better detect any stones, twigs, etc., which may find 
their way into the trench. When the clay has been ground, how- 
ever, this precaution is hardly required. 

It will probably be found, especially if the puddle trench is at 
all deep, that pumps must be employed to keep down water which 
percolates in through the sides. When the trench is filled this is 
no longer necessary, inasmuch as the water above the wall will 
gradually rise to the level of the ground and will be conducted 
through the outlet culvert" with the main stream. 

Too much water is not desirable in the mixing operations, as it 
renders the puddle the more liable to crack when exposed to the 
heat of the sun. 

Having arrived at ground level, it is now necessary to secure an 
artificial support for the puddle, which shall be carried up at the 
same rate, or slightly in advance of it. 

Side filling. — ^This support is secured by what is termed the 
'filling' of the embankment. A certain amount of good ballast, 
quarry spoil, or a clayey material if such be at hand, or at anyrate 
the most loamy earth which can be procured, termed 'selected 
material,' is tipped in layers on both sides of the puddle wall. 
These layers should not exceed from 6 to 9 inches in depth, and 
ought to be well watered while being trodden over and over by 
horses. Steam rolling answers very well, and is probably better 
than anything else so long as the roller will work. 

The selected material should either be very permeable or be as 
nearly like the puddle as possible, in order that it may afford a 
good support to the puddle and may itself be well supported by 
the hard material forming the outer portion of the slopes, which 
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is laid down in layers in the same manner and at the same time as 
the selected material. 

If these layers are arranged so as to fall towards the puddle, the 
advantage is gained that any settlement tends to carry the filling 
towards and not awaj^ from the centre of the bank. 

Before the first layer is started, the surface soil must be removed 
to a depth of 9 inches or a foot as may be foimd necessary. 

The soil is reserved for the purpose of covering the outer slope of 
the bank when completed. 

The inclination of the surface of the bank is usually made 3 to 1 
on the inner or water side, and 2 or 2 1 to 1 on the outer slope. 

It is sometimes advisable, if the bank is of considerable height, 
to form one or more flat surfaces or benchings on the outer slope. 
These benchings prevent, to a great extent, the destructive scouring 
of the surface soil due to heavy rains, especially before the turf 
has had time to become dense. They also serve to distribute the 
pressure on the bank over a greater area, an advantage when the 
foundation is at all doubtful, and danger from slipping is to be 
provided against. 

The slope is sometimes varied, being made flatter at the base 
of the embankment than at the top, the change of inclination 
being made at each benching. 

An open drain of stoneware half-pipes may with advantage be 
provided at the foot of each slope, to catch the water running off 
and to conduct it to the stream. 

Width of Dam. — The width of the bank at the top depends 
upon the height and the weight of the material, but would not 
as a rule exceed 15 or 16 feet, unless a road were required along 
the bank, in which case the width would necessarily be determined 
by that of the road, in its turn depending upon the amount of 
traffic expected. Such a road is very frequently required by land- 
owners or local authorities, as a substitute for another road or roads 
crossing the site. 

Forming Slopes. — ^The outer slope of the bank is usually 
covered with good soil and turfed, or sown with grass seed, prefer- 
ably the former. 

The inner slope, which is subjected to the action of the water, 
is covered by a layer of 'pitching' of roughly squared stone laid 
dry, with the interstices blinded by thin slips of the same stone. 
Under the pitching, which should be about 18 inches in thickness 
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for a reservoir of considerable size, a layer of clay or gravel, bedded 
in clay, should be placed, not with any intention of keeping water 
from the bank, but to prevent the material of which the latter 
is composed from being washed away from under the pitching 
by the action of the waves when receding, an action which would 
soon make itself felt in the case of a bank composed of light sand 
and gravel, if reached by the waves. 

As a substitute for pitching, concrete slabs about 4 feet square 
and 5 inches thick, laid to break joint and bedded on gravel, are 
found to give good results, and are economical ; they also look very 
presentable. 

A layer of quarry rubbish is often laid underneath the pitching. 

The height of the top of the bank above top water level depends 
upon the height to which the waves are likely to rise, a height which 
varies in proportion to the fetch, or length of exposed water above 
the dam, and which rarely exceeds 4 feet. 

In works of considerable size the distance from normal top water 
level to the top of the dam may be as much as 7 feet, and is rarely 
less than 4 feet in the smallest examples. As in valley reservoirs, 
the normal top water is the level of the bye-wash, and in floods the 
water level may rise from 1 foot 6 inches to 2 feet above the bye- 
wash ; the greatest variation between extreme top water level and the 
top of the bank is in all but very unusual cases 5 feet. It must also 
be remembered that a certain thickness of earth is necessary to cover 
the top of the puddle wall, and to prevent the heat of the sun from 
drying out the moisture in the clay and causing it to crack. About 
3 feet is sufficient thickness to allow for this purpose. 

The form of the inner slope of an earthen dam is not invariably 
that of a plain surface. In some cases the bank from the normal top 
water level upwards is built vertical, faced with brick or concrete, the 
planes being joined by a curve. This arrangement may be adopted 
for either of two reasons, or for both combined. The vertical wall is 
intended to check the rush of waves up the slope and prevent their 
rising to such a height as to pass over the top of the bank and 
possibly ciit into it and thereby endanger its stability ; or it may be 
built where a great top width is compulsorily adopted to reduce the 
quantity of material which forms the bank or dam. That the 
vertical wall does prevent the waves from reaching so high as they 
would do on a sloping bank, or that a dwarf wall placed on the top 
of the bank is a safeguard in this respect, is doubtful, as with the 
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sloping face the water will be sprayed, by the force of the wind which 
must accompany the wave action, on to the bank, with little if any 
injurious effect, while if a vertical face should intervene the water 
will be thrown upwards, and being caught by the wind, fall on to the 
outer slope of the bank, and may injure it. 

Concrete Walls. — In a few instances in this country, and more 
frequently in America, a wall of concrete or rubble has been employed, 
and sometimes with success, in lieu of puddle, to form the heart of an 
earthen embankment, being rendered watertight by a coating of 
cement mortar on the up-stream face. 

There is evidence that many of the rubble centre walls in American 
earth dams leak to a serious extent, and where the whole wall both 
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Fig. 24. 

above and below ground is built as a monolith it is easy to 
understand how the wall may fail at or above ground level ; while, 
if the masonry be divided at the ground level or the upper portion 
of the wall be made of puddle, the formation of a watertight joint 
between the two sections is a matter of difficulty. 

Although the concrete wall system has not obtained favour in 
this country, an expedient which is frequently adopted and which 
has much to recommend it, is to form a concrete filling to the trench 
below the ground level. This concrete may take several forms. It 
may fill the trench entirely, taking the place of the puddle, or it may 
be formed into a lining entirely surrounding it, or may be used 
merely as an apron on the lower side of the clay. Some of these 
forms are shown in fig. 24. 

When the trench is entirely filled with concrete, the top must be 
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formed into tapering V-shaped grooves in order to effect a satisfactory 
junction between the concrete and the puddle above, so as to prevent 
the water from creeping through between the two materials. 

It will be seen that when the grooves are formed as shown in fig. 
24 (c), any subsidence of the puddle only effects greater compression 
of the material in the groove and consequently increased water- 
tightness. 

Diverting Stream. — Before the embankment can be constructed 
some means must be provided by which the water of the stream to 
be impounded can be diverted, or at any rate carried over the site in 
such a way as not to interfere with the progress of the works. 

One way of effecting this, more especially applicable in cases 
where the sides of the valley are not precipitous, is to divert the 
stream into a new channel to be excavated at a level which will, until 
it has passed the site of the dam, be at all points above the proposed 
top water level of the reservoir when finished. 

Such a channel as this, if made in a permanent manner, will not 
only serve the purpose of keeping the site of the embankment dry 
during construction, but will be useful afterwards as a means of 
disposing at will of the first washings of the land at the commence- 
ment of a heavy flood, when the water may bring down with it a 
large quantity of deleterious matter in suspension, which it would be 
undesirable to pass into the reservoir. 

Oatch Pits. — At the head of the reservoir, at the point where 
the new channel leaves the original bed of the stream, a ' residuum 
lodge' or catch pit should be provided, through which the water 
passes on its way to the reservoir. 

This catch pit serves the useful purpose of retaining any consider- 
able detritus brought down by the stream, and consists broadly of 
a masonry tank of considerable area, sometimes in duplicate for 
convenience in working, provided with an outlet valve at the bottom, 
so that it may be flushed out into the bye-channel above mentioned. 
If the water should contain a large quantity of suspended matter, 
and the available fall should be sufiicient, two or more of these 
catch pits may be arranged, one below another in a series of steps. 
Greater opportunity is thus allowed for settlement. 

Leaping Weirs. — In this connection mention may be made of 
th^ so-called leaping weir, an appliance frequently used for causing 
turbid and impure flood waters to be automatically rejected. 

The leaping weir is especially useful in such a situation as the 
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catchwater, or collecting conduit, assumed to exist in our typical 
reservoir, shown in fig. 21. 

It consists in its simplest form of a gap in the bed of a stream at 
right angles to the direction of flow, of such a width that the normal 
quantity of water passing such stream will fall through it into the 
catchwater channel crossing at right angles below, and will thus be 
conveyed to the reservoir. Should the stream, however, become 
unduly swollen with flood water, the velocity of the flow will be 
increased, and the water will leap over the opening without falling 
through, and will thus pass to waste down the original course of the 
stream. 

In fig 25, A is the stream bed, and B the slot through which the 
normal flow passes to the collecting channel C. The dotted stream 
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Fig. 26. 



lines indicate the course of the water down the original stream-bed 
D, when the flow is above the normal. 

In this simple form of the apparatus the width of the opening is 
fixed once for all by experiment, and cannot be altered to suit 
circumstances. 

It may, however, be found that it is desirable to exclude water 
from the collecting channel on occasions when the flow in the stream 
is not so great as it would be in an actual flood, or it may be req^uired 
to shut oflf the supply altogether for repairs or other reasons, in 
which case it is a convenience that the weir should be adjustable 
within certain limits, and should be capable of being closed entirely 
if required. 

Such adjustable weirs are comparatively simple in construction, 
and will be found illustrated in different forms in the catalogues of 
various makers of waterworks appliances. 

Tunnels or Onlverts. — The other method of disposing of the 
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waters of the stream during the constructioii of the dam is to 
construct a culvert or tunnel of masonry or concrete, or, if the flow 
be very small, a cast iron pipe may be used. This culvert, which 
must be large enough to permit of the passage of the heaviest flood 
likely to occur during the time when the reservoir is being made, 
although quite permissible, in fact usual, in a masonry dam, will be a 
source of weakness in an earthen bank, if it be constructed to pass 
through the puddle wall, and is liable to be fractured in consequence 
of the imequal settlement of the puddle, and the material composing 
the main body of the bank. It is needless to point out that such a 
breakage may be the cause of the destruction of the bank by reason 
of the leakage caused at the break, the immense damage ensuing 
lower down the valley being out of all proportion to the initial 
economy effected by this method of construction. This danger does 
not exist in the case of a masonry dam where the culvert forms 
merely a passage through the body of the work, suitably controlled 
by valves. 

Culverts of this kind, where the bank is of earth, are now 
invariably superseded by tunnels driven through the solid ground, so 
as to avoid any interference with the bank. 

Valve Towers. — When applied to an earthen embankment, 
the culvert is connected at the inner or up-stream toe of the bank to 
a * valve tower ' or * upstand ' (fig. 26), a tower, usually circular, of 
masonry, concrete, or, in some examples, of cast iron, which contains 
within it a vertical cast iron pipe, which is a continuation of the outlet 
main which passes through the culvert. At several different levels 
depending in their number on the depth of water to be impounded 
(usually one for every 15 feet or thereabouts), branch pipes are 
attached to the vertical main, and upon each branch a valve is 
inserted so that water may be delivered from any level desired, 
preferably from the surface, or as near thereto as possible, it being 
found that the water at the higher levels is much freer from 
suspended matter than that lower down. 

Separate sluices may also be provided on the outside of the 
tower, one on each inlet pipe, for use in the event of the inner valve 
requiring repair. 

In an arrangement of this kind, the interior of the tower, and of 
the culvert connecting with it, is quite dry, and the pipes are 
accessible through the whole length. 

A separate main, controlled by a valve at the inner end, is 
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provided for the purpose of regulating the amount of water to be 
passed out of the reservoir for compensation to the stream lower 
down the valley. This outlet is placed at the bottom of the 
reservoir, the quality of the water sent out not being of importance. 

In some examples, the valve tower itself is made to act as a 
standpipe. In this arrangement, sluices are provided on the outside 
of the tower at dififerent levels, but the water merely passes through 
them to gain access to the interior of the tower, whence it passes 
away either into sluices placed at different levels in the upstand pipe, 
or direct through a delivery main which connects with the base of 
the tower. The culvert is joined to the base of the tower, and 
is stopped at some point in its length, probably under the puddle 
wall, by a plug of concrete or brickwork, preferably slightly conical 
in form, this shape being adopted in order that the pressure of water 
due to the head in the tower may tend to drive the plug more 
tightly into its seat. 

Puddle OoUars. — The main which passes through the plug has 
cast upon it, or bolted round it, a projecting flange of considerable 
depth, known as a 'creeping flange' or * puddle plate,' to prevent 
leakage along the pipe. 

A similar ring of masonry or concrete may advantageously be 
formed roimd the outside of the culvert itself on each side of the 
puddle wall, the inner surfaces of the pair of rings being inclined so 
as to form a flat bottomed V-shaped space, into which the puddle 
tends to be compressed under pressure, in the same manner as in the 
case of the concrete toe previously described. 

Compajison of Outlet Arrangements. — ^A drawback to the 
use of towers with no standpipe in the interior is that no duplicate 
sluices exist on the outside, so that any valve which may be in need 
of repairs can only be attended to by running the water off till the 
surface falls below that particular valve, a costly and, in many cases, 
impossible proceeding. 

On the other hand, a wet tower forms a convenient means of 
screening impurities from the delivery main by the use of movable 
screens of copper-wire mesh of a fineness suited to the quality of the 
water, arranged in duplicate grooves extending across the diameter of 
the tower so as to divide it into two compartments, the one contain- 
ing the sluice openings from the reservoir, and the other the entrance 
to the delivery main. 

Duplicate grooves should be provided, in order that a clean set ot 
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screens may be lowered into either set of grooves before the dirty set 
is removed from the other to be washed. Needless to remark, the 
washing water must be conducted to the waste channel, and not 
returned to the reservoir. 

The safest plan of all, but the most costly, is to conduct the dis- 
charge through a tunnel, round the end of the embankment or through 
the side of the valley into another watershed, as may be found most 
convenient. By this means all risk of settlement, or injury to the 
culvert from pressure by the bank above, is eliminated. If the outlet 
is led to the valley below the reservoir, the water for compensation 
may be taken in a main alongside the delivery. 

The entrance to the tunnel is commanded by a valve-tower in the 
same manner as described for the culvert passing through the bank. 

Syphon Outlets. — In cases where the reservoir is not above, say, 
25 feet deep, a means of drawing off the contents is afforded by a 
syphon pipe, carried up the inner slopes, over the top of the bank and 
down the outer slope, to a point lower than the bottom of the reser- 
voir, by at least the head necessary to overcome the friction in the 
pipe necessary to the discharge of the required quantity of water. 

Valves are placed on the pipe on the inner slope at different points, 
to enable the water to be drawn off at any level required ; and if 
required, these valves may be covered by wire screens, running on 
guides, so as to be capable of easy inspection and cleaning. 

Means must be provided for drawing off the air which will in 
course of time accumulate at the crown of the pipe, otherwise the 
flow will be throttled, and in time will cease altogether. 

In order to start the syphon the valves at both ends are closed, 
and the pipe filled with water from the top. The valve at the top 
being closed and the others opened, the action wiU be started, and 
will continue, unless air is admitted or allowed to accumulate at the 
crown. 

The pipe may be charged, but not so conveniently, by exhausting 
the air by means of an air-pump, the lowest inlet valve alone being 
open, until the pipe is completely filled. 

Syphon outlets are not to be recommended, unless no other 
arrangement can be adopted. They require a great deal of attention, 
and are generally unsatisfactory. 

Sections of a valve tower and a syphon draw-off will be found in 
figs. 26 and 27. 

Overflow. — ^Every storage reservoir must be provided with some 
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means by which surplus water may be harmlessly disposed of when 
the reservoir is already full, a condition of things which frequently 
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occurs during winter rains. It is evident that this excess of water 
cannot be allowed to run down the face of an earthen bank, or the 
bank would very soon cease to exist. 




Fig. 27. 



An overflow weir, or bye-pass, is therefore provided, having a flat 
sill of a length dependent upon the anticipated flow, and so propor- 
tioned that the maximum depth of water upon it will not exceed a 
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certain figure, generally 2 feet. After passing over the sill with a 
free fall, the stream of water is conducted down the so-called * waste- 
water course,' to join the original bed of the stream below the embank- 
ment. The sill of the weir is usually constructed of solid masonry, 
set in the strongest possible manner upon a firm foundation of con- 
crete, the weir and waste-water course being both kept entirely at the 
side of the artificial embankment upon the solid imdisturbed ground. 

A concrete or masonry apron is laid on the inner side of the weir, 
and a bridge is usually necessary to give access to the embankment. 

The waste-water channel should be so constructed as to ensure 
that the water in its course shall nowhere attain a velocity greater 
than that acquired in its fall over the weir. This object is attained 
by making a series of steps in the form of pools, thus providing a 
succession of weirs, each weir having beneath it a water cushion. The 
whole series of weirs should be built in the best masonry on a 
substantial concrete foundation. 

The length of the overflow weir may be ascertained, if gaugings of 
the stream have been kept over a long period, from the formula 

1 = -^, in which l = the length of the weir in feet, and Q = the maxi- 

8 

mum flood discharge in cubic feet per second. 

This corresponds to a maximum height above the sill of about 
1 foot 10 inches, the formula of discharge being the same as that 
given on page 56 for rectangular notches. 

If no records of flow exist the length must be approximately 
arrived at by reference to the known rainfall. A formula which 
may be used is: — ^=2R„A*, in which R„ is the observed average 
rainfall, and A the number of acres in the catchment basin. 

This formula is based on experimental observations of flow in 
England. The square root of the catchment area enters into it, in 
consequence of the fact that the larger the area the longer the time 
taken for the rain to reach the reservoir. In countries where very 
heavy rains are likely to continue for long periods, it is better to 
find the length required by equating the discharge as calculated 
from the formula on p. 56, to the etfective maximum rainfall on 
the whole area. 

An approximate rule, given as the minimum requirement by the 
Local Government Board, is that 3 feet in length of weir should be 
allowed for every 100 acres of gathering ground. 

None of these expressions take into account the effect of an 
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increase in the size of the reservoir in storing up and equalizing 
the flow due to a sudden rainfalL 

Oompensation Water. — The water for compensation purposes 
having been brought through, over, or round the embankment, is 
delivered usually into a gauge basin, arranged with suitable division 
walls, in such a manner that it shall fall over a weir without any 
velocity other than that due to the contraction over the lip. 

The weir is fitted with an accurately levelled and sharp edge of 
cast iron, this edge being as thin as is consistent with durability, 
the level of the water in the basin being level with the top of the 
weir plate when the compensation required to be given is afforded. 

The arrangements for gauging the compensation water are, as 
a rule, subject to the inspection of the riparian or mill owners below 
the reservoir who may be interested. 

The manner in which the water is to be delivered is commonly 
specified in the Act of Parliament under which the works are con- 
structed, and varies in different cases. 

On rivers in the northern counties which are chiefly of use as 
sources of water power, it has been usual to allow to the stream 
a quantity equivalent to one-third of the available yield of the 
gathering ground, and this amount being required for power pur- 
poses, was specified to be all delivered between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. every 
week day, with perhaps a small flow during the night, and on Sundays, 
to satisfy sanitary requirements. 

Eecently, however, the local authorities and river conservators, 
have taken steps to secure that the flow shall be constant and evenly 
spread over the twenty-four hours, as being more generally to the 
interest of the population at large, and particularly to those at some 
distance below the reservoir, leaving the mill owners to take steps 
to head back the water for their own requirements at their own 
immediate expense. 

In districts where the water is required for fishing purposes or 
to preserve the amenities of the river rather than as a source of 
power, it is considered sufficient to provide one-fifth of the available 
yield, or sometimes as little as one-sixth or one-seventh, but no fixed 
rule can be given, and compensation is frequently paid in money 
instead of water. 

if the whole of the water available be not impounded, compensa- 
tion is usually given only on that which is actually taken. 

As an instance of an earthen bank, may be cited the Staines 
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reservoirs, recently completed by a Joint Committee of the Grand 
Junction, New Eiver and West Middlesex Water Companies. 

In this case the reservoirs are entirely artificial, the bank all 
round and the dividing bank in the centre being formed of material 
excavated within the area. On account of a slight difference of level 
in the ground, the bank varies in height somewhat at different points, 
but on the average is as shown in section in fig. 28. 

The bottom is formed by the London clay, which is here covered 
by a stratum of gravel of varying thickness, through which the 
puddle wall is sunk until a good junction with the clay is secured ; 
thus the clay for puddle, gravel for banking, and concrete, are all 
obtained from the interior of the reservoirs, most of the space left 
being available for the storage of water. 

The embankments are 14 feet wide at the top, with an outside 
slope of 2 horizontal to 1 vertical, and an inside slope of 3 to 1, 
except the bank dividing the two reservoirs, which is, of course, 
3 to 1 on both sides. 

The puddle wall is 6 feet thick at the top with a batter of 1 in 60 
on each side to the level of the ground; from the surface of the 
ground there is a reverse batter as shown. The puddle wall is 
continued downwards into the blue clay to a depth of 4 feet. 

Before the embankments were commenced the bases were stripped 
of all surface soil and vegetable matter, which was preserved for after 
use in covering the outside slope of the bank. 

All field drains below the embankments were taken up and their 
tracks filled with puddle. 

The puddle trench was sunk on the centre line of the top of the 
embankments to a depth of about 4 feet into the London clay, and 
the refilling of the trench was commenced at the lowest point and 
carried on continuously right and left so as to have as few joins 
as possible. 

The puddle was made from clay from which all stones of more 
than 3 inches in their greatest diameter were removed. It was then 
allowed to sour for at least twenty-four hours and worked up in a 
pug-mill. The layers in the trench were 3 inches thick, well cut 
and trodden in, so that each layer was thoroughly incorporated with 
that below it. 

Care was taken that the wall was always at least 6 inches but 
never more than 12 inches above the surrounding banking, and that 
all transverse planks, ranees, or other timbers were removed from 
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it and from the trench. No puddling was allowed during frosty 
weather, nor were any frozen lumps permitted in the puddle. 

The embankments were formed in layers not thicker than 9 inches 
and having a slope of 1 in 12 towards the puddle wall, moistened 
with water and well beaten or rolled. All stones exceeding 3 inches 
in diameter were placed at least 4 inches apart and thoroughly 
blended with fine material. No vegetable matter was permitted in 
the banks except the surface soiling. 

The inner face of the embankments is protected to a depth of 
15 feet below top water level, by concrete slabs made, in situ, of 
4 to 1 concrete, 4 feet square and 5 inches thick, worked to a good 
face and resting on 6 inches of gravel, every alternate slab being 
left out till subsidence had ceased, when those in position were 
packed up to the true line of slope and the work completed. At 
the foot of the concrete facing is a berm or step 3 feet wide, and 
below that line the embankments are covered with a layer of gravel 
9 inches thick. 

A roadway is formed along the top of the banks, with an edging 
of turf. 

The whole of the outer slopes of the embankments are covered 
with soil 6 inches thick resting on 3 inches of gravel, and sown with 
clean rye grass and white clover seeds. 
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MASONRY DAMS 



In America, in India, as well as in other countries, dams built 
entirely of masonry have been extensively used, and several notable 
examples have been constructed in this country. 

Masonry dams are cheaper than earthen embankments, where 
the height is great, and in places where suitable material for a 
puddle wall cannot readily be obtained, and where the foundation 
is solid enough to bear the extra pressure per unit, due to the 
smaller thickness of the masonry dam. 

Stability. — The remarks as to the selection of site, etc., apply 
to masonry as well as earthwork dams, and it only remains to 
consider the dimensions which the former must have to ensure 
stability and the strength of the foundations. 

To understand the necessary conditions of stability, we will 
consider the forces on the dam, how they act, and the effect of 
each. 

Taking unit length of any dam, A B C D, the forces are : (1) the 
weight, W, of the dam itself acting vertically downwards through 
its centre of gravity, G ; (2) the force, F, due to the pressure of the 
water on the inner face. 

The magnitude and direction of this force F will depend upon 
the depth of the water, and upon the shape of the inner face. If 
the latter be not vertical the force is compounded of that, F^, on a 
corresponding vertical wall E C, together with the weight, Fg, of the 
intermediate wedge of water B E C. This last will act vertically 
downwards through the centre of gravity of the wedge. The force 
Fj will act horizontally at a point one-third h from the bottom, 
h being the height of the water surface above the base C. The 
magnitude of F^ will be \wh?, where w is the weight of unit 
volume of the water. 
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Now the resultant, E, of F and W will give the total force on the 
base of the dam. 

If the dam could be regarded as one rigid, incompressible, and 
unbreakable whole, it would only be necessary to consider this one 
force R, and the only condition for stability of the dam would be 
that the line of action of R should fall inside the base of the dam. 

But as a matter of fact the dam cannot be looked upon fas a 
rigid whole, and it is necessary to consider how the force R is 
distributed over the different parts of the base. 

It is evident that, with forces acting as shown in fig. 29, the 
dam, if it failed by overturning, would turn about the point D. 




Fio. '29. 



It is usual to assume that the pressure on the base, then, will 
be greatest at the end D, and diminish gradually and uniformly 
towards the end C, the word 'pressure being used to denote the 
intensity of the force at each point, or the force per unit of area, 
such area being perpendicular to the direction of the force. 

If, then, lines Dd and Cc be drawn at D and C to represent the 
pressures at these points in magnitude and direction, they will be 
parallel to R, and ii dc he joined, and any very small strip b of the 
base be taken, the line ab will represent the pressure at J, and if 
this be multiplied by the area of the strip in a direction perpendicular 
to the pressure, the result will give the force on that strip. 

It follows from this: (1) that the total force R is represented 
by the area of the figure dDCc, being made up of the forces on the 
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several strips ; (2) that the force R must act through the centre of 
gravity of the figure dDGc. 

Now, it is evident that the less masonry there is in the dam the 
greater will be the force F, in comparison with W, and the more 
nearly will R approach to D ; also the less will be the cost of the dam. 

Hence the dam will be cheapest when R is as close as possible 
to D. This is usually taken as being when the pressure at C is 
reduced to zero. If the breadth of the dam be still further 
diminished below that point, the pressure at C becomes negative ; 
that is, the masonry there will be in a state of tension, and it is, 
in general, considered inadvisable to design masonry structures so 
that they will be anywhere in tension, if it can be avoided. 

Suppose, then, that the pressure at C is zero, and join dC, We thus 
get a triangle dDC, and R, for the most economical safe dam, will act 
through its centre of gravity, or one third the breadth of the base from D. 




The condition for stability against overturning, then, is that the 
resultant force R must act within the centre third of the base, and 
we get the most economical dam by arranging that when the dam is 
full the sum of the moments of the forces W, F^, and Fg about the 
point T will be zero, when DT= JDC. 

Result for Triangular Dam. — Applying this to a triangular 
dam, if we put 

rf = specific gravity of masonry, 
t^= weight of unit volume of water, 
A = height, 
xh = hsLse = CB, 
rA= inner slope = AE, and suppose the reservoir 

full we get F,= :^' 

2, 
distance above base = JA. 

.'.moment =^wh^ (1) 
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And moment of weight of wedge of water about T 

^^whh- {2x-r) .... .... (2) 

and moment of weight of wal\ = ^wh^xd(X'-r), 

Whence, equating moments and simplifying, 

l=a;2^-a?r(d-2)-r2 (3) 

If this be differentiated with regard to r, we find that a? is at a 

2-c^ 
— =^-==, and that the correspondine or lowest 



minimum when r = 



value of X is x= -^= . 

Thus with such a dam, say 40 feet high, if the density of the masonry 

be 1*8 times that of water, the most economical base to give it would 
2 

x40 = 29 feet 9 inches nearly, and the batter of the 



be 

Vl-82+4 

inner face would be 40 x 




= 3 feet nearly. 



-^ 



Fio. 31. 

If the density of the masonry be greater than 2, it is evident that 
the value of r will become negative. That is, our solution would 
give us an overhanging wall. 

This would be the most economical, if the reservoir were always 
full to the top, but it would be unstable when the reservoir was 
empty, and it would be difficult to build. Hence, in such a case r 
would be put =0, and the inner face made vertical. To find the 
proper value for x, we must then substitute = r in equation No. (3). 
Whence l=x^d, 

1 Jd 

Resistance to Orushing. — A dam thus designed would be 
quite safe against overturning. We will now consider whether it is 
likely to give by crushing, or by one part sliding upon the other. 

We have already seen that if E be the total force on unit length 
of the base it will be unevenly distributed, and will produce, when 
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the dam is well designed, a maximum pressure, P, at D, and no 
pressure at C, when the reservoir is full. 

The condition for stability against crushing, then, is that the 
masonry must be capable of bearing the maximum pressure P. Thus 
make DN = P. Then the base must be capable of bearing every- 
where a pressure represented by D N, and therefore a total force, 
per unit length of the dam, represented by the area of the rectangle 
D N M C. 

Now dD = dL cosec rfDC, 

and as already stated (p. 89), 

R = area of DCd, 
= iDC.dL. 
. ^ 2R 

, 7TV 2E cosec rfDC ..^ 

'•'^^ DC .... (4) 

But dD must not exceed the safe pressure on the masonry which 
is known for different kinds of masonry. 

E can be found for any given dam, being the resultant of the 
weight of the wall and the force due to the fluid pressure. 

The angle dDC can also be found, for the vertical forces are F^ 
and W (fig. 29), both of which are known, and the. horizontal force is 
Fg, which is also known. 

Hence by the principle of the composition of forces, 

tane^DC = ^i+^ (5) 

We can proceed, then, in two ways, viz., either by taking the base 
D C found to be necessary to prevent overturning, and working out 
the right hand side of equation No. (4). The resulting value of dD 
should not exceed the safe value for the masonry. 

Or we may put in this safe value for t*D, and calculate the least 
value of D C from equation (4). If this be less than that 
required for overturning, the base must be widened accordingly. 

Resistance to Sliding. — The condition for safety against sliding 
is that t]jie angle dDC should not be less than the complement of the 
limiting angle of friction for the material. A wall is not at all 
likely to give in this way if the foundations are built with care, 
and the masonry is properly bonded. 

• Application to Triangular Dam. — These results can be 
readily applied to a dam such as that shown in fig. 30. 
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For W = Ja*2di^?, and F^^^rhhv, 

.-. vert, forces = ---(a3rf+r), 

and F,=!f. 

Put angle dDC = e, 

.*. tan d = ocd+r = 



substituting the values of x and r (p. 90). 

{d+2f 
Now dD = 2K^^...eqn.(4), 

_ 2(Fi+W)cosec^e 

a;// 

= ^^-d+2- ^^^ 

Thus if d = 2, the maximum stress on the material, supposing 
the height to be 40 feet, will be 

62-5 X 40 X ^= 6250 lbs. per square foot. 

If 6 tons per square .foot be the maximum safe pressure, we can 
find the greatest height to which this section could be carried, thus — 

6x2240 = 62-5xAx^, 

-^ = ^^oT".n^=86 feet nearly. 
62-5 x 10 ^ 

Tan d will he ^=^ jJ, .-. = 54° 44', 

which is greater than the complement of the limiting angle of friction. 
Objections to Triangular Section. — The triangular section is 
not, however, suitable for dams. One reason is that objects such as 
floating logs may find their way into the reservoir, and might possibly 
injure the thin edge at the top, and the same result might be pro- 
duced by the pressure of ice. Moreover, a path along the top of a 
dam is always useful and often necessary, hence there is always a 
certain width allowed at the top. 
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If any other section be taken we can investigate it in the same 
way, but in most cases, especially where the dam is a high one, the 
equations which result are so long and cumbersome as to be practically 
useless. 

Hence there has been considerable diversity in the shapes that 
have been given to such dams. 

Trapezoidal Dam. — We will first briefly investigate a low 
trapezoidal dam and a buttressed dam, and then give some standard 
sections. 

Let t (fig. 32) = breadth at top, 5= specific gravity of masonry, 
the other letters being used in the same sense as before. 




Fig. 32. 

We will first take the dam empty, and find the relation between 
X, r, and t when the resultant passes through the point T^, such that 
T^C= JDC ; taking into account a horizontal wind pressure,^, on the 
outer face. 

The centre of gravity of the dam is on the line E F, and divides 
that line at G such that 

:. horizontal distance from E = (^ — -— rAY^-^t^=y, say. 

T =^-t/ 

_ rhQix+2t)+P' 
^Qix+t) ' 
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And weight = — ^. hsw, 



hsw/ 



.•.moment ^---{h^dcr+2rht-\-P). 
o 



Moment of wind pressure = J A^, 



whence 






(1) 



' s}v{h^x+2ht)' 

This gives the required relation between x, r, and t for the empty 
dam. If the inner face be vertical, r = 0, and we get 3A^— st^^^ = 0, 

^=y*. <2) 



or t- 




The following points should also be noted : — 

(1) If ^ be made greater than this, r would be negative if the wall 
is to be everywhere just in compression, with the reservoir empty 
and the wind blowing up-stream. 

(2) If ^ be made greater, but r kept at zero (i,e, with the inner 
face vertical), there will be a balance in favour of stability over and 
above the necessary amount. 

(3) If t be made less, r being zero, the wall will be partly in 
tension with an empty reservoir and full wind pressure. In other 



words, when r is zero, the least value of t is 



y 



3hp 

sw ' 



We will now consider the reservoir full. It is unnecessary 
here to consider wind pressure, because it is less than the water 
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pressure 'on the inner face, and both cannot act, inasmuch as the 
water prevents the wind from blowing on the inner face (fig. 33). 
Wind pressure on the outer face would simply increase the stability, 
but as it is not always acting, we cannot rely on it. 

Proceeding as before, but taking moments about T, we find, 



Moment of weight of wall=— -— {A(a;— 7'X^A+^) — ^(?'AH-^)}. 



„ F, =___(2a?-r). 

.'. equating moments and simplifying, 

A2 = hhi2x - r) + s{% - r){ptk + - ^(^A + 0} • • • (3) 
Differentiating to find the minimum value of x^ 

= h\2r~ + 2x- 2r) + s(2h^x^+ ht^ - h^x - AV^- 2th\ 
^ dr dr dr dr 

, dx 2xh - 2rh - s(xh + 2t) 

whence -r- = -77^ ^^ — \-. tt- • 

dr 2h(r+xs)+8(t-rh) 

.-. when — = 0, or a; is at its least value, we have 
dr ' 

2xh - 2rh - s(xh + 2t) = 0, 
or 2rh = xh(2-s)'-2st, 

Now s will not, in general, be less than 2, and it is evident 
that if it be not less than 2, r will be negative for the minimum 
value of X. 

Eejecting negative values of r, which would give overhanging 
walls, we get the best result (i.e. the nearest to the minimum value), 
by putting r = 0. Substituting in equation No. (3), we get 

h^ = s{h^a?+}ix6-t^), 
or xhh^ + xJist - {th + h^) = 0, 

whence x- — ^r-^ 



' 2sh • • • • W 

Thus if any given value be fixed for ^, we can find x. Now we get 
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the least masonry in the wall when xh+t is as little as possible, and 
from equation (4), 

2s 

28. 

Obviously this increases with t, and hence we should take the least 
value for t. 

But we have already seen, that for stability when the dam is 

empty, this is . /§^. 
^ ws 

.•. substituting this value for t in equation (4), we get the best 
value of X. 

Equation (4) then reduces to 

2 Jhws 

Thus suppose A = 35 feet, 
s=2-4 „ 
2? = 40 lbs. per square feet. 



Then 



5= /3A^ 

-s/ 



3_x35x40__ /hq .o. ^ 
62-5 X 2-4 ~ V 28 = 5-3 feet, 

and from equation (5), 

_Vl5x4Q+4x 351^^5^^/120,., 
2 x/35x 62-5x2-4 

whence breadth at base = 21 feet nearly. So that the dimensions of 
the dam at the deepest part, down to ground level, will be — 

Top thickness, say . . 5 feet 4 inches. 

Bottom thickness, . . 21 „ „ 

Height 35 „ inner face vertical. 

If the same thickness at top is retained all the way, and the same 
batter be given to the outer face, there will be an excess of stability 
in the lower parts. If this is not desired, the values of t and x can 
be calculated for several different heights. 

Assuming a horizontal wind pressure of 40 lbs. per square foot. 
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Table I. gives the values of t, and Table II. the values of icA, for 
several different values of s and A, all the dimensions being in 
leet. 

Table I. 

Top widths of trapezoidal dams, with inner face vertical, calculated from the 
formula t^^/^^P (^=40). 



Values 
of 5. 


Values of A (feet). 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


60 


2-0 


3-1 


3-8 


4-4 


4-9 


5-4 


5-8 


6-2 


6-6 


6-9 


7-6 


2-1 


3-0 


3-7 


4-3 


4-8 


5-2 


57 


6-0 


6-4 


6-8 


7-4 


2-2 


3-0 


3-6 


4-2 


4-7 


5-1 


5-5 


5-9 


6-3 


6-6 


7-2 


2-3 


2-9 


3-6 


4-1 


4-6 


5-0 


5*4 


5-8 


6-1 


6-5 


7-1 


2-4 


2.8 


3-5 


4-0 


4-5 


4-9 


5-8 


57 


6-0 


6-3 


6*9 


2-5 


2-8 


3-4 


3-9 


4*4 


4-8 


5-2 


5-5 


5-9 


6-2 


6-8 


2-6 


27 


3-3 


3-8 


4*3 


47 


5-1 


5-4 


5-8 


6-1 


67 



Table II. 

The thicknesses at ground level of trapezoidal dams, of different heights. 



Values 
of ». 


Values of A (feet). 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


85 


40 


45 


50 


60 


2-0. 


6-3 


9-5 


12-8 


16-1 


19-4 


227 


26-0 


29-3 


327 


39 '5 


2-1 


6-2 


9-3 


12-5 


157 


18-9 


22-2 


25-4 


28-6 


31-9 


38-5 


2-2 


6-0 


9*1 


12-2 


15-3 


18-5 


217 


24-8 


27-9 


31-2 


37-6 


2-3 


5-9 


8-9 


11-9 


15 


18-1 


21-2 


24-3 


27-3 


30-5 


36-8 


2*4 


5*8 


87 


117 


147 


177 


20-8 


23-8 


26-8 


29-9 


36-0 


2-5 


57 


8-5 


11-4 


14-4 


17-3 


20-3 


23-3 


26-2 


29-3 


35-3 


2-6 


5-6 


8-4 


11-2 


14-1 


17-0 


19-9 


22-9 


257 


287 


34-6 



If it be desired to make t less than the values here given, the 
dam will be partly in tension against the full wind pressure if the 
inner face be vertical and the reservoir empty; but if ^ be made 
greater, there will be an excess of stability with the empty reservoir. 
In either case, the least value of x may be found by substituting the 
selected value for t in equation No. 4. 

Pressure on BSiSe. — We have seen that with such a dam, when 

the reservoir is full, the weight, W, of the wall is — ^^ . hsw, where s= 
specific gravity of masonry, and w = weight of unit volume of water. 
Also horizontal water pressure = —^. 
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/. If R be the resultant force on base, its magnitude is given by 
the equation 






(6) 



And the resultant makes an angle 6 with the horizon, such that 

tsiuO^^ (xh+t) 




Now, we have seen (p. 91) that if P be the maximum pressure 
on the material — ie, the pressure at the outer edge or toe of the dam) 
— then JP.a?A. sin d = E. 

2R 



Whence P = 



ButE = 



xh sin 6- 

W . 

sin 



P = 



2 W 



xh sin^ 
_^(xh + t)h.s,w. 
"" J tan^g ~ 
^'l + tan^0 
_ {xh+t),sw,{h^+s\xh+t)^} 

X8\xh+tf 
_ w{h^+s\xh+tf] 
xs(xh+t) 

This should not exceed the safe pressure on the material. We will 
test it for a dam 60 feet high, taking «=2*6, 



(7) 
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From the tables, ^ = 67, say 7 feet. 

xh = 34'6 feet, whence x = —--. = '58. 

oO 

Qv^-w T> 62-5{3600+2-62(34-6+7)n 
Substituting P= >58x2>6(34 6 + 7) . > 

= 15,240 lbs. per square foot, or 6-8 tons per square foot, nearly. 
This pressure may be considered somewhat high. The high 
specific gravity (2*6) would, however, point to first-class masonry, 
which would probably stand a great deal more with perfect safety. 

Table No. 3 gives the maximum pressures in tons per square foot 
at the base of such dams, as calculated from equation No. (7), using 
the dimensions in Tables I. and II. 



Table III. 











Values of h in Feet. 








Specific 
Gravity. 






















10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


60 


2 


107 


1-56 


2-01 


2-47 


2-92 


3-38 


3-83 


4-29 


4-74 


5-61 


2-1 


1-12 


1-60 


2-08 


2-56 


3-03 


3-50 


3-96 


4*44 


4-90 


6-82 


2-2 


1-16 


1-66 


2-16 


2-66 


3-15 


3-64 


4-11 


4-60 


5-06 


6-02 


2-3 


1-19 


1-71 


2-24 


2-73 


3-24 


3-74 


4-24 


474 


5-24 


6-22 


2-4 


1-23 


1-76 


2-30 


2-83 


3-35 


3-86 


4-38 


4-90 


5*40 


6-42 


2-5 


1-27 


1.82 


2-38 


2-93 


3-46 


3'99 


4-51 


5-06 


5-57 


6-62 


2-6 


1-31 


1'88 


2-46 


3-04 


3-57 


4-11 


4-65 


5-21 


6-74 


6-82 



It will be noticed that the pressure in the majority of these dams 
is very much below the limit of 6 tons per square foot. Hence it is 
probably in many cases cheaper — at any rate in places where the cost of 
the material is great — to build buttressed dams,if the height is not great. 

Before discussing such dams, it may be mentioned that in no case 
does a trapezoidal dam give the minimum amount of masonry required. 

Given a certain thickness at the top, the first part of the wall will 
be vertical, followed by a curved section, for the greatest economy of 
material. 

It is also to be borne in mind that at some parts of the dam top 
water level is below that of the crest of the dam. At the overflow 
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weir the water level may be as much as 2 feet above the crest of the 
walL Strictly speaking, in our calculations the conditions most un- 
favourable should be taken into account at the deepest part of the dam. 

We have taken the reservoir as being full just to the crest of the 
dam. The more exact method of calculation would, in most cases, 
result in little difference, and it is hoped that the examples given will 
enable the student possessed of fair mathematical knowledge to 
calculate any similar case. 

Foundations for Dam. — In the preceding observations the 
strength of the masonry to resist crushing has been taken as the 
governing element, and it will be so in cases where the dam is built on 
a base of rock of great density ; but it is possible for a masonry dam 
to be built on a rock foundation the density of which is less than that 
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Fig. 36. 



of the masonry, or it might be built on clay the safe pressure on 
which would not exceed from 3 to 3J tons per square foot. In 
either of the above cases the area of the base of the dam must be 
extended accordingly; it wiU also be understood that the same care 
must be taken in rendering the attachment of a masonry dam to its 
base watertight, as with the puddle trench and wall of an earthen dam. 

Buttressed Dams.— It has been shown that an economy in 
material can be effected by buttressing low dams. Whether the 
saving will be real or not will depend upon the special circumstances 
of each case, as the cost of construction per cubic yard of masonry 
will be increased by buttressing. 

It is proposed to briefly discuss the mathematics of the buttressed 
dam. 

Suppose the dimensions to be those shown on figs. 35-37, the 
inner face being vertical. 
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Then if the pressure be zero at the inner edge C of the base, and 
increase uniformly to the toe D of the buttress, the stress diagram 
will be that shown in fig. 37, where the wedge CAD will represent 
the total force on the base of the buttress, and P the maximum 
pressure there. The volume of the wedge C B E F will represent 
the total force on the wall between two buttresses, and the line F G 
the maximum pressure there. 

Thus for the pressure to be just zero at the inner edge, the 
resultant force on the whole (h+nh) feet of the wall must act through 
the centre of gravity of the whole figure A D E B C. 

Taking moments, it will be found that the distance of this point 

from B C is ^^ o }2 - Whence this gives the distance from C 



at which the resultant force must act, and therefore the point in 
the base about which the moments of the water pressure and the 
weight of the wall must be equal. 

We now, therefore, take moments about that point, and equate. 
The following is the result after simplification : — 

^'i^^<'^ + '^ + - + '^ 

=^8{n{tT^+tt^+fi)+a?+tx+t^}+(n + l)h\ 01 

The equation for x is thus a quartic and diflScult of exact 
solution. But it can be pretty readily solved by trial with quite 
sufficient accuracy for practical purposes, selecting values for n, t, and t^. 

Worked Example. — Thus suppose A = 20 feet, s=2-4, n = 3. 
Take t = 2 feet, ^1 = 3 feet, allowing a batter of 1 in 20. 
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Then the equation reduces to — 

2.4r*+2-4x32a;»-a?(1600 + 2-4x88)+2-4aJxl08 
= 27(1600-2-4x23), 

or aj*+32a?-754§aj2+108a;=17,385. 
Trya; = 18 
aj*= 104,976 
32a:»= 186,624 
108a; = 1,944 

293,444 
754§a;2 = 244,412 

49,032, which is too great. 
Try a?= 17'0, and write the equation — 

a;«(aj2+32aj-754§)+108a;=17,385 
tB2+32a;=17x49 = 833 
754§ 

78i 
a? X 78J = 289 x78J = 22,639 
108aj= 1,836 

24,475, still too great. 

The figures, however, show a drop of 25,000 (from 49,000 to 
24,000) for 1 foot. A farther drop of 7000 being required (from 
24,000 to 17,000), it is clear that 167 feet, or about 16 feet 9 inches, 
will be sufficiently exact for the value of x. 

Any other case can be treated in the same way. The following 
table gives the approximate values of aj, the values ascribed to the 
different symbols being stated in the table. 



Yalnes of "h, in feet . 



Values of w 

,, & . . 

Values of «. 

2-0. 
2-2. 
2-4. 



10 


15 


20 


25 


3 


2-5 


2 


1-5 


1-5 


2 


2-5 


3 


4-6 


6 


5 


4-5 


2 


2-5 


3 


3-5 


2-5 


3-25 


4 


475 



8-4 
8-0 
77 



Values of x in feet. 



12-4 
11-8 
11-2 


16-8 
15-6 
147 


19-8 
18-8 
17-9 



30 



1 
4 
4 
4 
6-5 



22-8 
21-6 
20-6 



It will be noticed that arbitrary values have been given to the 
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letters n, t, and b {vide p. 100) in each case, and a batter of 1 in 20 
assumed in finding ty 

Tensile Stress. — It remains to test the pressure at the toes of 
the buttresses, and to find whether the intermediate parts of the wall 
will be safe. 

It is clear that if the down-stream faces of these intermediate 
parts be arched in plan, taking the dimensions in the table as the 
least thicknesses, tension in the masonry can be avoided. But if 
they be built straight in plan from buttress to buttress, each inter- 
mediate part will, in effect, be a beam which is practically fixed at 
each end, and tension will be set up. We will treat them, however, 
as beams simply supported at each end, and calculate the tensile 
stress due to the bending moment of the water pressure. 

Worked Example. — Take the dam 20 feet high. In the table 
a thickness of 4 feet at the bottom is ascribed to this, the space 
between the buttresses being 5 feet. 

Considering the lowest foot, we have a beam 5 feet long,l foot broad, 
and 4 feet deep, loaded with the water pressure at a depth of 20 feet. 

This pressure = 20 X 62*5 = 1250 lbs. per square foot. 

.-. load per foot length = 1250 lbs. 

.-. bending moment at centre = l^^^i^^?^?^' 



1250 



X25 



= 3910 feet lb. units nearly. 

Moment of resistance = ^^—^ — ^, where S = maximum tensile 

6 



or compressive stress. 



. Sxl6 _^2g 
"6 3 ■ 



Equating to bending moment, 

g^ 3910x3 ^ 1466 lbs. per square foot, 

o 

= f ton per square foot aearly. 
Following the same system of calculation, we get the results given 
in table : — 



Height. 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


Stress in (lbs. per sq. ft.). 


1520 


1660 


1466 


1060 


744 



In no case, therefore, is the tensile stress more than about 75 ton 
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per square foot, which any masoniy that would be put into such a 
work could be safely relied upon to bear. 

Oompreesive Stress. — To calculate the maximum compressive 
stress (it the toe, consider the 20-foot dam, buttresses 2*5 feet thick 
and 5 feet apart, or 7'5 feet centre to centre (vide Table, p. 102), wall 
3 feet thick at top, 4 feet at bottom, and take S = 2*4, so that a;= 14*7 
from the table. 

Then taking P as the maximum pressure, the volume of the figure 
ABODE (fig. 38) must represent the resultant force on the base 

(p. 101) or E=(Pxl47x2-5 + ^x4x5)x?i^, where R is the 

resultant of the water pressure on 7*5 feet of the wall, and the weight 
of the same 7*5 feet. 

The water pressure 20^ x ^ x 7*5 x 62*5 = 93,750 lbs. 




Fig. 88. 

Weight of wall= {3-5 x 20 x 5 + 20 (a;4-3) x 2*5 x ij 62-5 x s 
= 118,875. 

.•.tane = ?y^;^, whence d=5r 37'. 
yo,7oU 

.-. E= 118,875 cosec a 

Substituting this value for R in the above equation, and solving 
to find P, we obtain P = 3-36 tons per square foot. 

The following table shows the result of similar calculations for the 
other cases ; the pressures being in tons per square foot : — 



Values of s. 


Values of /i. 


10 15 

1 


20 


25 


30 


2 

2-2 

2-4 


2-13 
2-23 
2-32 


3-07 
3-21 
3-86 


3-69 
3-88 
4 09 


4-09 
4-32 
4-56 


4-23 

4-48 
476 
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A comparison with the table of pressures on p. 99 will show the 
effect of the buttressing. 

Earth Backing. — The typical arrangement of earth and 
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masonry adopted for some dams is shown in the accompanying cut. 
The earth backing tends to prevent expansion and contraction of the 
mawonry. 



OHAPTEE VI 

PUBIFICATION OF WATER 

Wherever the drainage area of a river is thickly populated the water 
derived therefrom must be looked on with suspicion, and may be, and 
almost certainly is, unfit for domestic use without preliminary purifi- 
cation. 

The principal methods adopted on a large scale are : (1) Simple 
deposition in settling tanks, either without the addition of anything 
to the water, or with the addition of lime, as in Clark's process 
already mentioned ; (2) slow natural filtration through sand ; (3) 
filtration through * mechanical ' filters, with the addition of reagents. 

Settling Tanks.^— Simple deposition, if allowed to continue 
long enough, would probably remove nearly all suspended impurities 
(including bacteria) from dirty water, but the time required for this 
would be very great. While settlement is going on in any tank, the 
water must be allowed to remain nearly still, and hence simple sedi- 
mentation involves the construction in duplicate of settling tanks 
capable of holding many days' supply. 

About 50 per cent, of the bacteria present can be removed by 
twelve days' storage, the water not being kept entirely still. 

Such tanks are therefore used as very helpful auxiliaries to some 
system of filtration rather than as a means of complete purification. 

Where there is an impounding reservoir this will generally form 
a most efl&cient settling tank in itself. There are many cases where 
streams enter such reservoirs— either natural or artificial — in an 
extremely muddy state, while the run-off at the lower end is quite 
clear. 

Where, however, the minimum flow is sufl&cient for the supply — 
so that an impounding reservoir is unnecessary — if the water be at 
all muddy, the construction of settling tanks to remove the grosser 
impurities greatly reduces the cost of subsequent filtration. 
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Construction of Settling Tanks.— The capacity of these tanks 
is generally such as to contain two or three days' supply, and they 
are best built in duplicate, so that the water in one tank can be 
drawn off while that in another is settling. 

The gross capacity of the tanks should be not less than twelve 
days' supply, if the first flush of storm water is to be rejected. 

They should, where practicable, be provided with a wash-out pipe 




Fig. 39a. 

at the bottom level, for cleaning, and with means of draw-off at 
different levels (fig. 39a), either by separate valves, or by means of a 
floating arm, of the construction shown in clearer detail in fig. 396. 

The exact shape and dimensions given to these tanks will depend 
chiefly upon the nature of the ground in which they are to be built, 
the object being generally to arrive at the most economical design 
under the given conditions. 

Building them entirely above ground involves stronger walls, but 




Fig. 39fc. 

saves excavation, gives a greater head, and may simplify the wash- 
out. A circular shape gives a greater capacity for a given volume of 
walling than a rectangular one, but will be rather more expensive to 
build. The construction of the bottom will depend on the founda- 
tions. It is probably best, as in other works, to prepare alternative 
designs for these tanks, and select that which appears to give the best 
result. 
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The banks of large tanks or reservoirs are generally made of earth, 
battered externally and internally. If built of masonry and vertically, 
the deposition of mud which takes place on the sides of the sloping 
banks ia avoided. 

The walls of small tanks may be built of masonry or of concrete, 
rendered internally with Portland cement mortar from ^ inch to 
1 inch thick, the best proportion being 1^ or 2 of sand to 1 of 
cement. If used unmixed, the cement expands at so different a rate 
to the wall, and sets so quickly, that it cracks oflf. If of concrete, a 
saving of cost may in many cases be effected by making a lining of 
glazed bricks, laid alternately, one header course to three stretcher 
courses, at the back of which the concrete is rammed in. The brick 
lining should be kept slightly ahead of the concrete, to give the 
cement mortar in which the bricks are laid time to set, and this 
lining will then serve as a mould for the concrete, and obviate the 
necessity of timbering. 

Clark's process, where lime-water is added to the water to 
reduce the hardness, has already been mentioned (p. 11). 

An improvement on Clark's process has been introduced by adding 
also the precipitate from previously softened water, which is in a 
flaky state, and, in settling slowly down, carries with it the fine par- 
ticles of lime, thereby much reducing the time required for deposition. 

If the hardness be ' permanent,' it may be diminished by adding 
carbonate of soda. 

Scuid Filters. — In England, the common method of purification 
is that of slow filtration through sand. 

A 'filter bed' is generally built of masonry or concrete about 
8 feet deep, and with its bottom either quite flat or with a very 
slight regular slope towards the outlet, which may be situated say 
at A in fig. 40. The outlet is generally made by a pipe passing 
through the wall at the level of the bottom, and in order to enable 
the whole of the water to be drawn off, the mouth of this pipe 
usually enters into a depression in the bottom of the bed ; or this 
depression may take the form of a channel running nearly the whole 
length of the bed, as shown by the dotted lines. In either case it 
must be covered with flags laid not quite touching, so as to allow 
the water to enter, or filled with large stones to prevent it from 
being choked. 

The outlet channels are sometimes made of open jointed stone- 
ware pipes. 
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Bottom Layer. — The bottom of the bed is then covered all 
over in some way with a layer of stones of considerable size, designed 
to allow the water free passage and prevent choking. 

In some beds cross channels or drains have been built from 
3 to 6 feet apart, running into the central channel already 
mentioned, the intermediate space being packed with loose stones; 
but it has been found that there is a tendency for the water to 
filter more quickly through the parts of the beds directly over these 
channels, so doing away with the necessary slow uniform rate of 
filtration. 

What is known as the * cellular brick floor ' was therefore used, 
the bottom of the bed being covered with bricks (or concrete blocks) 
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Fig. 40. 

laid on edge, in rows 2 or 3 inches apart, and covered over with 
bricks laid flat and close together, no mortar of any sort being 
employed. 

This gave free passage everywhere for the water, and took up 
but little height, but was found to fail through the occasional crushing 
or tumbling down of one of the bricks, which led to a leak in the filter. 

The whole bottom in some beds is covered with stoneware drain 
pipes 3 or 4 inches in diameter laid with open joints, and packed 
between with coarse gravel 

Gravel.— Whatever be the arrangement of the bottom, it must 
be covered with at least 6 inches of gravel, carefully screened and 
arranged in layers of gradually decreasing coarseness, the bottom 
layer being generally made of stones preferably less than 2 inches 
and more than 1 inch across, while the top layer should be free from 
sand but should pass through a |-inch mesh. 
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The total thickness of this gravel bed depends to some extent 
upon the uniformity of the bottom drainage, but from 6 to 12 inches 
is generally ample. 

Sand. — The gravel is covered with a layer of clean sand. It 
has been found that, with the usual rates of filtration, all the actual 
filtering is done in the uppermost few inches of the sand, and hence 
that, at a minimum, its thickness need not exceed say 10 to 12 
inches. But for economic working it is usually made from 2 to 
5 feet thick, though probably a thickness of from 20 inches to 
3 feet may be taken as giving as good a result as any. 

The sand should be clean and sharp, and as nearly as possible 
pure silica. The grains should be about yj^ of an inch in diameter, 
with but few grains more than '01 or less than "005 inch. 

Action of Filters. — If water be allowed to filter very slowly 
through such a bed, the coarser particles of mud, etc., are at once 
arrested by the upper layers of the sand, and in a little while a thin 
coating of mud is formed, and a sort of gelatinous vegetable growth 
sets in at the surface, the whole forming a sort of covering over the 
sand, which is itself by far the most efficient part of the filter. It 
is not indeed safe to allow the water to run through at the full rate 
until this skin is formed. Once formed, however, given a slow rate 
of flow, it will arrest nearly all the bacteria in the water, and 
by far the greater proportion of all impurities not actually in 
solution. 

Bate of Filtration. — The rate of filtration allowable necessarily 
depends to some extent on the previous quality of the water, but in 
ordinary cases it may be taken that it should not exceed a vertical 
velocity over all of about 4 inches per hour — equivalent to about 
8 cubic feet, or 50 gallons, per superficial foot of filtering area per 
day. The limiting rates in common use are about 3 to 6 inches 
vertical velocity per hour; two gallons per square foot per hour 
is a rate frequently allowed for in England. 

Regulation of Rate. — It is evident that as the filtration of 
water in such a bed proceeds, the pores in the upper layers of the 
sand will become choked, and the rate at which the water filters 
through will decrease, unless the head or pressure forcing it through 
be increased. Hence arrangements must be provided whereby the 
* filtering head' (that is, the difference of level between the water 
inside the bed and at the outlet) may be regulated, so as to produce 
a constant flow. 
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Many methods of doing this have been devised, coming under two 
heads :--(l) Those in which the level at the outlet is constant, the 
head being adjusted by altering the level of the water in the bed ; 
(2) those in which the level at the outlet is variable. 

Examples of the first sort are shown in fig. 41. 

On the left the outlet pipe A is turned upwards inside the service 
reservoir B, so that the difference of level between its mouth C and 
the top water level (T.W.L) of the filter is equal to the maximum 
filtering head it is intended to allow. The water being allowed to 
run on to the bed at a given rate, as the pores become choked the 
level in the bed will rise, so increasing the filtering head and main- 
taining the rate of flow through the bed. When the top water level 
is reached, the inlet pipe must be shut down and the filter cleaned, 
as will be afterwards described. The object of the upturned pipe is. 




Fig. 41. 

of course, to supply a constant back pressure with a variable water 
level in the reservoir B. 

With this arrangement the rate of filtration is fixed entirely by 
the rate of inlet to the bed. This is regulated by a sluice valve 
under the control of an intelligent foreman, and the eflBciency of the 
filtration must be tested by examining the filtered water. 

On the right the upturned pipe is replaced by a chamber divided 
by a partition E, over the top of which the water flows to reach the 
outlet pipe F. 

A second partition, G, may be introduced having a submerged 
orifice H, the size of which can be calculated so as to give the desired 
rate of flow with any selected small difference of level. The difference 
of level between the water in the filter bed and that in the com- 
partment J is the real filtering head, while that on opposite sides of 
the partition G indicates the rate of filtration. 

If the water rises too high in the space J, it is running through 
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too quickly, and the inlet valve requires to be screwed down, and 
vice versa. 

This arrangement is known as a gauging chamber. 

It is evident that the filter could not be emptied below the level 
of the top of the plate E. Hence a valve must be introduced 
between the two plates at the bottom level for this purpose. The 
&ize of the gauging chamber is regulated by the stock sizes of the 
valves, etc., which have to be introduced in the different compart- 
ments. 

Variable Outlet LeveL — A somewhat similar arrangement has 
also been used, but without the plate E. The orifice H is nearer the 
surface, and the plate G containing it is capable of being raised or 
lowered. The height at which the water stands in the compartment 
J indicates the rate of flow as before, and if this is too great the plate 
is raised, thereby diminishing the filtering head, and re-establishing 
the normal rate of flow. 

The catalogues of most manufacturers of hydraulic apparatus 
show appliances for this purpose. 

In general it may be taken that the more complicated the 
Appliances adopted, the more liable they are to get out of order ; it 
is, moreover, doubtful how far an absolutely constant rate of filtra- 
tion is desirable, as the efficiency with a given rate depends partly 
upon the state of the filter. 

Hence in many waterworks schemes, separate gauging chambers 
Are not provided for each filter, but the rate of supply is measured 
elsewhere, often at some point between the filters and the source of 
supply. 

It is desirable to provide a separate drawoflf from each filter, so 
that in the event of any breakdown, the effluents can be separately 
examined to locate the defect. 

Cleaning. — When a filter has been at work for some time, the 
gelatinous coating already referred to (largely composed of fine 
particles of mud, together with bacteria and animalculae) becomes 
J30 thick that the water is imable to pass through at the normal rate, 
^ven with the maximum filtering head. 

The water is then shut ofif, the bed allowed to drain, and the top 
layer of the sand scraped ofif. As little is removed as possible — 
usually from J inch to 1 inch — and it is made into small heaps, 
which are generally carried in barrows or otherwise to * sand 
washers.' 
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These are placed in any convenient position near the filters 
(sometimes in a walled-in chamber in the centre of the bed), and 
their function is to remove all mud and organic matter by washing, 
leaving the sand fresh and clean. 

Many forms of sand washer are in use, the simplest consisting of 
a chamber with a sloping bottom, level with the ground at its higher 
end, and backed by a wall, as shown in plan and section in fig. 42. 




Fig. 42. 

The sand is placed at A and stirred by hand while a jet of water 
is turned on it from a nozzle in front. 

Another form consists of a cast iron box with perforated bottom 
on which the sand is piled, and through which a stream of water rises, 
carrying with it the lighter particles of dirt and flowing to waste over 
a weir in the side of the box (see fig. 43), or the arrangement 
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illustrated at fig. 44 (Plate 1.), which was designed by Mr W. Hunter, 
M. Inst. C.E., Engineering Director to the Grand Junction Waterworks 
Co., and consists of a series of small tanks connected by pipes through 
which the dirty sand is forced from one tank to the next and so on 
by means of a current of water induced by a smaller stream under a 
considerably greater pressure. The lighter particles of dirt flow over 
through suitable orifices to a drain, and the clean sand is finally 
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injected into a hopper, whence it is replaced upon the beds by manual 
labour. 

The time elapsing between two successive cleanings varies with 
the quality of the water, but in England it is generally two or three 
weeks, although at times it may only be as many days. 

Ldmiting Depth of Scuid. — The clean sand is not replaced after 
each washing. The main reason for this is that the filter acts more 
efficiently if the sand at the surface is not altogether clean. Hence 
several scrapings of the surface are made until the original depth of 
two or three feet of sand is reduced to about ten to twelve inches. 
Less than this depth is not considered safe, hence when this limit is 
reached the thickness is made up to the original amount with the 
washed sand, care being taken to mix the fresh sand well with that 
already on the bed. 

The top layer of the sand remaining after the last scraping, is some- 
times removed before putting in the clean sand, and put on top of the 
latter. 

Arrangements are sometimes made for filling the bed backwards 
from below with filtered water after the clean sand is replaced. 

If this be not done, the first water running through the clean filter 
will be inefficiently purified, and it must be allowed to run to waste 
until the water is found by examination to be sufficiently pure, or 
until the time found necessary for this has elapsed. 

Maximum Depth of Water. — The maximum depth of the 
water over the sand is in pretty close agreement, as a rule, with the 
maximum filtering head. How much this should be, is a matter about 
which there has been some difference of opinion, but from 2 to 3 feet 
may be taken as giving the best results. A greater pressure is liable 
to cause breakages and leaks. 

Total Depth of Bed. — Exclusive of the bottom wall, the limits 
of depth according to the figures given are : — 

Gravel, etc., ... 75 to 1'5 feet. 
Sand, .... 1-50 „ S'O „ 
Water, .... 2*00 „ S'O „ 



Total, . . 4-25 „ 7-5 „ 
The higher dimensions are nearer the average than the lower, and 

many filter-beds have had the different layers much in excess of these 

figures. 

Air Pipes. — It is necessary to provide for the passage of air to 
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and from the bottom of the bed otherwise than through the sand, 
in order to avoid the disturbance of the filtering layers. For this 
purpose vertical air pipes, passing through the sand, may be used, or 
a ventilating passage left in the wall itself. 

Booflng of Filters. — The filters are sometimes roofed over. To 
I ensure eflficiency it is desirable that the water should not freeze at 

I all, and the roofing tends to prevent this. It also keeps the water at 

a more even temperature. Direct sunlight may cause a considerable 
I evolution of gas from the organic layer at the top of the sand, which 

I sometimes leads to the lifting of portions of the gelatinous coating 

I already referred to. These rise to the surface, floated by the evolved 

gas, and leave what amount practically to temporary leaks. 
i The collecting or gauging chambers (if any) must, of course, be 

covered, as they contain filtered water. 

Paired Filters. — Filter beds have been arranged in pairs, with 
one collecting chamber common to both. This system, however, has 
the serious disadvantage that in the event of any inefficiency, it is 
diflBcult to locate the defect, and it may be necessary to close both 
beds. With a separate drawoflf from each filter it is more easy to 
find out which bed is out of order. 

Area required. — It is evident that the cleaning of a bed involves 
the stoppage of its action for a certain time.- Hence it is necessary 
to provide extra filtering area to allow for this. The ratio of the 
extra area to that required to be constantly in use, will be the same 
as that of the time required for cleaning and starting (including a 
portion of that required for refilling) to the time a bed can work 
without cleaning. 

This ratio is really a variable one, inasmuch as the quality of the 
water varies with the weather, hence exact calculation is impossible, 
and the filters must be strained more at some times than at others. 

In general, in England, it may be taken that an extra area of 
one-fourth to one-sixth of the area in work will be sufficient. 

Number of Beds. — ^Thus, for a supply of 500,000 gallons per 
I day, and a rate of 50 gallons per square foot per day, 10,000 square 

feet would be necessary. One-fourth extra would be 2500, making 
12,500 in all. This would then be divided up into beds of a con- 
venient size ; the total number may be some multiple of 5, so that 
one-fifth the total area may be idle while the remaining four-fifths 
are at work, as allowed for. 

In a supply no bigger than this, the number of beds adopted under 
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the conditions named would be most likely five, inasmuch as the 
fewer the beds the less the cost of walling. But for very large 
supplies ten or more might be used, as there is a limit beyond which 
increasing the size of each bed does not lead to economy. This limit 
is about 30,000 square feet. 

Arrangement €uid Dimensions. — ^The arrangement of the beds 
will, in England, generally depend on the ground where they are to 
be made; but where space is plentiful, the arrangement aimed at 
should be that which will give the greatest economy of walling, etc., 
together with facilities for easy working. 

Thus each bed should be as near as practicable to the sand washers, 
and for compactness and economy of wall it is generally sound practice 
to aim at a square shape for each filter and also for the whole set. 

This is only practicable for four, nine, or sixteen beds. In other 
cases the dimensions must be altered, so as to depart as little from 
the square shapes as possible. 

A ^__^ 3 



"zr 



Fio. 45. 

Worked Example.— We will work out fully two examples 
with four and six beds respectively, finding the best dimensions for 
economy of walling with rectangular shapes. 

(1) Suppose four beds are arranged as in fig. 45. 

Let aj and y be the lengths and breadths of each bed, A the total 
area, d the thickness of the walls (supposed the^same throughout), 
and k the depth of the bed internally, so that A+^ = total depth of 
vertical walls. 

Then volume of walls A B, C D, and E F = 3.^ (2x+3t)x(k+ty 
AG,B'D = 3tx2yx(k+tl 
and volume of bottom =4ajy x t 

But4r2^ = A, .'. y=^, 

and total volume =sV (say) 

= 3t(2x + 3t+^^(^k + t)+At, 
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.-.2 = 3^^+0(2 -A) 



.•. when V is a minimam, 

A „ JA . 

2^=2, ora;=-2-. 

• • y — 2-' 

or the square arrangement is best. 

(2) For an arrangement of six beds as shown in fig. 46, using the 
same letters as before : — 

Vohune of longitudinal walls=(A+^)x 3^(3a3+4^). 
„ transverse walls =4<(A;+^).2y, 
„ bottom = Ai, 

and6icy=A .-. y=g^, 

.-. Y = t(k+tX9x+12t+8y) + At 

/ 4A\ 

^t{k+t)[9x+12t+-^)+At . 

But when V is a minimum, "^ = ^ • 
^ 4A ^ 

or 27a!*=4A, 

, VA ' 

whence «! = _. 






A ,,. 3V3 
_12VA 
V3A 
~ 4 • 
x_VA _4_ 
■ ■ y~ 3^3 ^ /3A 
_8 
~9* 

Hence with this arrangement we get the most economical result when 
z is eight-ninths of y. A little study will show that the total length 
A B will be to A C as 4 to 3. 

Inlet Appliances. — As the surface of the sand is lowered by 
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repeated scrapings, if the inlet be in the first instance arranged at the 
level of the top of the sand, it will soon be some distance above it, 
and the water, tumbling down on the sand, will be liable to wash the 
latter away in places. 

To avoid this contingency, an adjustable inlet may be used, con- 
sisting of a series of bell-mouths dropped one upon another into the 
mouth of the inlet-pipe, till the topmost is level with, or very little 
above, the sand; or preferably, a secondary partition wall may be 
built across the entire width of the filter, with its upper edge level 
with the sand at its greatest thickness. The length of the wall is so 
great in comparison to the depth of water flowing over it when the 
filter is slowly filled, that the Jailing water does not disturb the sand 
to any serious extent. This arrangement is indicated in fig. 47 
(Plate XL). 

Earth Walls. — ^Filter beds are often constructed with earth 




Fig. 46. 

walls in somewhat the same fashion as described for impounding 
reservoirs, though on a much smaller scale. 

An example of a set of sand filters on the English or natural 
filtration system is given in Plate XL, fig. 47. 

Artificial Filtration. — Xf a little alum be added to ordinary 
water, chemical action takes place whereby hydrate of alumina (a 
gelatinous-looking substance which settles somewhat slowly in water) 
is formed. This substance, in settling, has been found to carry with 
it most of the suspended impurities in the water, and also, in some 
way, to improve the colour. 

Moreover, the gelatinous nature of the hydrate of alumina 
apparently causes it to have the same effect in a filter as the 
gelatinous covering formed by organic growth in the process of 
natural filtration already described. 
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The difiference is that the coating in this case forms at once 
throughout the whole depth of water, and forms no matter how fast 
a rate be adopted. 

The disadvantage of the method is that sulphuric acid is also 
liberated in the reaction. In ordinarily hard water this acid com- 
bines with the mineral bases in the water, and is thus neutralized. 
In very soft water it is necessary to add some base for this purpose. 

In America 'mechanical' filters based on this principle have 
been somewhat extensively tried, one form consisting of a closed 
metal tank into which the water is pumped after addition of the 
alum, and which contains the sand for supporting the aluminium 
hydrate. 

A rate from 50 to 300 times in excess of that used in natural 
filtration has been found possible, so far as the removal of mineral 
impurities in suspension is concerned. It is doubtful if any chemical 
or biological change is produced. 

To clean the filters, water is forced upwards through the sand, 
requiring about 5 per cent., at each cleaning, of the water filtered 
between two cleanings. 

The depth of sand is about 30 inches. 

Full accounts of the tests made with these filters will be found in 
the treatise on Waterworks Engineering by Prof. A. Prescott Fowler. 

The quantity of alum required is about 2 grains per gallon. 



CHAPTEE VII 

SEBVICE BESERVOIRS 

It has already been stated that the water supplied to a town is not 
used at a uniform rate, either daily or yearly. 

The maximum rate of demand takes place when there is a large 
fire to be extinguished. What the actual rate of use is imder these 
conditions then, will depend upon the extent of the fire and the 
facilities for obtaining and using water. It must be calculated from 
the size of the fire-hose and the number likely to be in operation at 
once. 

To this must be added the greatest rate of supply for ordinary 
purposes, and the total will be the maximum rate. 

This will last only until the fire is extinguished. The greater part 
of the daily supply is, in any case, used during the earlier hours of 
daylight. 

Filter beds are designed to work at a uniform rate, whence two 
courses are open : — 

(1) To so design the filters that they can pass the water at the 
maximum rate required, some of them being idle at other times. 

(2) To provide clear water reservoirs to store that which is filtered 
during the hours of small demand, for use when the requirements 
become greater. 

It is very seldom that a water-supply scheme is designed as in 
(1), without clear water reservoirs. In some cases where the water 
is fairly pure before filtration, a * bye-pass ' or connecting pipe has 
been introduced between the supply main leading to the town and 
the pipe from the source to the filters, thus enabling the unfiltered 
water to be passed on to the town in cases of sudden demand, as for 
fires, etc. 

The system, however, has the disadvantage that every time the 
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connection is made, the town pipes become filled with dirty 
water, and it is seldom used in England, and not commonly 
anywhere. 

Clear Water Reservoirs. — In nearly all water supply schemes 
clear water reservoirs are provided. 

In addition to diminishing the necessary filtering area, and 
holding a reserve for fire extinction, they serve another important 
purpose, especially in large towns. 

If the whole of the water delivered to such a town be carried 
to the consumers through one or more main pipes emanating from a 
single point, and subsequently branching off in other directions, there 
will be a great strain put on these mains during the hours of greatest 
consumption, and they will have to be of relatively large diameter 
to deliver the water to the more remote parts of the town under 
flufficient pressure when water is also being drawn from them all 
along the route. 

But by erecting several clear water reservoirs at different parts of 
the town, these can be slowly filled through relatively small pipes 
during the hours of slow consumption, and serve as ' centres of dis- 
tribution ' from which the water can be supplied to the consumers 
through smaller mains and at a much more uniform pressure, always 
provided that suitable positions for the institution of such reservoirs 
exist. 

Where there are several such reservoirs, they should be 
connected with one another, so that one can be filled from the 
others if necessary, and a * bye-pass ' should connect the main from 
each reservoir with the pipe joining it to the next, so that if one has 
to be emptied for cleaning or other purposes, the supply to the 
district it serves may be carried through this bye-pass. 

Where there is only one clear water or 'service' reservoir, it 
should be built in two compartments for the same reas.on, and should 
be in as central a position as practicable. 

It is frequently built near the filter beds. 

Capacity of Service Reservoirs. — Service reservoirs have 
been made to contain two or three whole days* supply of water. It 
is now considered, however, that the capacity should be no greater 
than necessary, in order to diminish the chances of stagnation or 
development of bacterial life in the water after filtration. 

The absolutely necessary volume amounts to seven or eight hours* 
supply, together with the quantity allowed for fire extinction. 
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The latter, as has been said, is variable. It depends upon the 
construction of the houses, the size of the town, etc. 

Moreover, in some countries (as in America) more water is used 
for fires than in England. 

In general, however, it may be taken that about one day's supply 
will be necessary for towns up to about 10,000 inhabitants, and that 
above that the capacity may be less, but should never fall below 
half a day's supply. 

Construction. — Service reservoirs must of course be covered 
in all cases where they are near large towns, and they should be 
covered everywhere. 

In England they are most commonly built with a considerable 
portion of their depth below ground, the excavated earth being 
banked roimd the upper parts of the walls. The roof is built of 
concrete or masonry, so that a covering of earth may be put on it 




Fig. 48. 



also, the object being to keep the water at an even temperature, as 
well as pure. 

The selection of suitable dimensions is governed by the same 
considerations as laid down for filter beds. 

The depth is generally from about 9 to 15 feet, increasing with 
the capacity. 

For mere economy of walling, a greater depth would give a 
better result in most cases, but the cost of the excavation and 
embankment (supposing the reservoir made as in fig. 48) increases 
with the depth. 

Neglecting this, suppose the reservoir square in plan and of 
capacity v. 

Let A = depth in feet, and suppose the bottom to be 2 feet thick 
and the vertical walls 18 inches at the top with a batter of 2 in 12. 

Let aj=side of base in feet. 

Then 

^ h 
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And volume of masonry in walls 

=a?x2+4(h+2i(^^l+i\(l-5 + ^ cubic feet. 

=|x2+|+|(V^+VaX18+A). 

If the roof be taken as costing twice as much as the bottom, this 
becomes altogether 

j+l{f'^+ Jvh^ +20h+20 Jvh^ +36 + 36 Jih'^). 

Differentiating and equating to zero, 

36v = 2h^+S Ji,h^ +20h^+10 Jv^h^ --18 Ji.h^. 

If any value be given to v, h may be found by trial from this 
equation, and gives the height which would give the minimum 
quantity of masonry imder the conditions stated. 

Thus if ^7 = 24,000 cubic feet (150,000 gallons) it will be found 
that A = 20 feet nearly, giving for the base a square of about 35 
feet wide. 

If we neglect the first and third terms on the right of the 
equation (which are relatively unimportant), it becomes 

36Vi=Ai(3A2+10A-18). 

The reservoir would in practice be made rather more shallow 
in consequence of the extra cost of construction. 

The cost of the roofing, per square foot, also increases somewhat 
with the depth, in consequence of the greater size of the pillars 
required to support it. 

The best plan is, probably, to make two or more rough plans in 
the first instance, giving alternative designs, and select that which 
gives the best result. 

Roof. — The roof is supported by the side walls, and generally 
by pillars resting upon stone slabs let into the bottom, the latter 
being thickened below each pillar so as to provide a suflScient 
foimdation. 

These pillars may be of masonry, or cast iron columns. If of 
masonry they must be rendered with cement up to at least 6 inches 
above top water level, so as to prevent the possibility of water 
getting inside the rendering when the reservoir is full, and causing 
an outward pressure when the level falls. 
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The roof may be finished in various ways. A simple construction 
requiring little height is to run girders across in one direction from 
pillar to pillar, bolted to the tops of the pillars, and cross girders 
in the transverse direction, not more than about 3 feet 6 inches apart, 
and supported by the main girders (fig. 49). 

Boarding is erected underneath these, and the space between 
them is carefully filled in with concrete, rendered over with bitimien 
to make it watertight, and having, if desired, a slight slope towards 
one side for draining off the surface water. 

When the concrete is thoroughly set, the boarding is removed, 
and a covering of earth is put over the concrete, usually 6 to 12 
inches deep. 

The distance apart of the pillars is generally about 10 to 15 feet, 
kmd the cross girders are from 3 to 5 feet apart. 

The thickness of the concrete should be such that if a beam 
1 foot wide, such as A B, be supposed separated from the rest, it will 
be strong enough to bear its own weight — together with that of the 
earth covering and a load of about 120 lbs. per square foot to allow 
for moving load, — without the maximum tensile stress exceeding 2 
tons per square foot. 

Example. — ^Thus suppose the cross girders are 4 feet apart. Try 
10 inches thickness. 

Volume of beam = 4 x ^^ = 3 J cubic feet. 

Weight of concrete = 3J x 130 = 440 lbs. 
Weight of gravel 9 inches thick = 4 x | x 110 = 330 „ 

External load = 4x120 = 480 „ 

Total = 1250 lbs. 

Bending moment at centre = ^ = — — ^ = 625 ft. lbs. units. 

8 2 

Moment of resistance = ^'^^^^ >< ^^P*'^' ^ maximum stress 

6 

s .. /10\2 






Equating, 8^ 625x6x12' ^-^^^ j^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

This is excessive. 

Working in the same way, but with a 12-inch thickness, we obtain 
^=3990 lbs. per square foot, which is safe. 
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Other forms of Boof. — Instead of the cross girders, concrete or 
brick arches frequently form the roof, supported by the main girders, 
which are held in place by tie-rods, as shown in Plate III. 

Or in places where iron girders are expensive, narrow masonry 
arches may be built at a lower level from pillar to pillar in one 
direction. Vertical walls built on these arches form the abutments 
for the continuous cross arches which form the roof. 

Ventilation and Manholes. — To equalize the air pressure and 
allow for ventilation, ventilators must be placed in the roof. Stock 
forms will be found in the catalogues of all makers of waterworks 
appliances. 

A manhole must also be constructed to allow access to the inside, 
for cleaning out, attending to leaks, etc. 
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Fig. 49. 

An example of a small covered service reservoir is given in the 
accompanying Plan, Plate III. 

The walls are of 4 to 1 concrete, lined with blue brick, chiefly in 
stretcher courses with occasional headers. 

The bottom is of concrete thickened under the roof columns and 
rendered all over with Portland cement mortar at 1 to 1, and with 
a slight fall towards the wash out valve. The concrete roof is carried 
by steel joists supported on cast iron columns and stayed with 
wrought iron tie bars. Material excavated from Ihe lower portion 
is used to form a covering over the whole. 

Entrance is efifected by a manhole at the head of a flight of steps 
up the bank, and ventilators are fixed at intervals in the roof. The 
wall at one end is made of a greater thickness than the rest to 
allow of it becoming a partition wall in case of future extension of 
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the reservoir. The inlet, outlet, and overflow and wash out pipes 
are clearly shown. A bye-pass is provided between the inlet and 
outlet mains to enable the supply to be kept up in case the reservoir 
requires to be laid off for cleaning, etc. The overflow and wash out 
pipe is carried in stoneware for a considerable distance until the levels 
permit of a free outfall being obtained into a stream. The ground in 
which the works are constructed is a stiff clay of such quality that 
no puddle is required behind the walls and the whole is perfectly 
watertight. 

Water Towers. — It not infrequently happens that there are 
certain portions of a town which are situated at too high a level to 
be supplied from the service reservoir, such portions being usually 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the reservoir itself. It is 
customary in this case to provide what is known as a water tower 
for the high service, consisting as a rule of a brickwork or masonry 
tower, carrying a tank of CAst or wrought iron at an elevation 
suflScient to supply the highest house in the vicinity. The tank 
on the tower is filled at intervals from the storage reservoir or by 
pumping, as the case may be, and is in effect a service reservoir on 
a small scale. It is sometimes fovmd with a gravitation supply 
that the pressure in the mains is only suflScient to fill the high tank 
at night, when the draft on the mains is less than in the daytime. 
Should this be so, it is convenient to provide a self-closing float valve 
to close when the tank is full, and a reflux valve on the service main 
opening outwards, which will be closed while the pressure is higher 
than the top water level in the tank and permit the latter to fill, 
but which will open and allow the accumulated water to pass to 
supply when the pressure falls. Another reflux valve must be 
inserted, closing against the lower part of the district, just above 
the point to which a supply can at all times be given, so as to 
confine the water from the high tank to that part of the district 
for which it is required. 

The tank is sometimes entirely enclosed within the tower, a 
method which is preferable from the aesthetic point of view, and as 
a protection from frost, but is usually, for the sake of cheapness, 
merely set upon the top of the tower, and covered with a Hght roof. 
It may be square or round, the former shape having the disadvantage 
that stays are necessary to support the flat surfaces, while the rovmd 
tank, although occupying practically the same groimd space, must 
be deeper if it is to hold the same quantity of water. The round 
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tank has the advantage of a better distribution of weight upon the 
foundations than can be obtained with the rectangular shape. A 
form which requires no staying or supporting girders is a cylinder of 
wrought iron or steel with a hemispherical bottom, supported on 
a circular tower by brackets at suitable intervals. If the diameter 
be considerable, the bottom may be in the form of a shallow segment 
of a sphere, provided with a ring at its junction with the cylindrical 
portion, suitably proportioned to take the compression caused by the 
bottom in its effort to assume the form of a perfect hemisphere. 

In many instances high service tanks are supported on a series 
of cast iron columns braced together in a suitable manner, and 
furnished with suitable ladders or staircases for convenient access to 
the tank. 

It is advisable where the tank can only be filled at considerable 
intervals and is liable to be at times almost empty, to furnish a 
second tank which may be always kept full, in order that in case 
of fire there may be a suflScient quantity of water for immediate use, 
and vmtil a further supply can be obtained from the pumping station 
or other source. 

Standpipes. — Another device for supplying a high district or 
keeping a constant head on the pumping engine, is to pump the 
water through a pipe rising to the necessary height in the form of 
an inverted U* ^^ ^^^ ^^^® ^^^ ^^^J storage which is available 
between the periods of pumping is that provided by cisterns in the 
houses supplied, and the method is not to be recommended vmless the 
cost of an elevated tank should be prohibitive. A substitute for the 
standpipe system, but one which is open to the same objection, is to 
pump direct into the high level district and allow the water not there 
required to escape to the low level only through a valve loaded with 
such a weight that before it will lift, the highest house cisterns shall 
have been filled. 



CHAPTEE VIII 

THE FLOW OF WATER THROUGH PIPES 

General Remarks. — It is an unfortunate fact that the formulae 
relating to the flow of water appear, in the minds of many who have 
little time to devote to the study of mathematics, to have become 
enveloped in a sort of mystery, greater than that which surrounds 
most of the formulae of practical utility. 

The fundamental theoretical formulae, however, present very 
little real difficulty, and the writer is of opinion that the confusion 
arises mainly from two sources. 

In the first place, in this, as in all other cases of motion, frictional 
and other resistances exist, and the effect of these can only be 
determined by experiment. From many causes the necessary experi- 
ments are difficult and costly, and different observers, in their efforts 
to find expressions for these resistances, have arrived at somewhat 
different results. Some books give the results of one observer, and 
others give those of another, while some again give all the results, 
and leave the engineer to choose for himself, a matter of obvious 
difficulty to the practical man. 

In the second place, different writers seem, in many cases, to give 
the formulae in the units which they consider most likely to be 
useful. However commendable this may be, it seems to the writer 
to lead to further confusion, inasmuch as all do not consider the 
same units the most suitable. Thus one learns a formula giving 
the flow of a stream in miles per hour, the gradient being in feet 
per mile. On opening another book, a formula is met with which 
appears totally different, but which really may be exactly the same 
formula in different units. It is considered best, therefore, to 
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commence the subject at the beginning, and to briefly indicate the 
theoretical considerations from which the formulse are deduced, and 
to put down some of the experimental results for the coeflScients of 
resistance. 

Horizontal Pipe issuing from Reservoir. — Suppose a horizon- 
tal pipe, C D (fig. 50) to lead from a reservoir in which the water level 
is maintained at A B. By a well-known theorem, if there were no 
loss due to friction or other causes^ the water would flow out through 
the, full area of the pipe with a velocity equal to that it would acquire 
in falling through the height B C under the action of gravity, 
or J2g X BC. No matter how long the pipe, the water would issue 
from the farther end of it with this velocity. 

There would be no acceleration, as the whole pressure would be 
taken up in imparting the initial velocity, and the water behind 
be tnoving at the same rate. 

As a matter of fact, however, there are f rictional resistances which 



Fig. 60. 

cause a gradual retardation of the velocity. This retardation is 
transmitted to the liquid behind, and the whole being regarded as 
practically incompressible, will move at the same rate, but slower 
than with a f rictionless pipe. 

The result will thus be equivalent to a frictionless pipe starting 
from some higher level, C^, and C C^ is the loss of head due to 
friction. 

We proceed to inquire into the amount of this. 

Laws of Fluid Friction. — ^The laws which govern the friction 
of fluids are not the same as for the relative motion of solid 
bodies. 

In the case considered, it is evident that, with the same velocity, 
the loss of head would be proportional to the length, as the friction 
in each foot of the pipe is the same. 

Variation with Velocity. — Hence it is clear, in the first place, 
that the friction must depend considerably on the velocity. 

9 
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For suppose, with 100 feet of pipe, the loss of head C Cj were one- 
tenth of B C, then, if the friction were independent of velocity and the 
pipe were made ten times as long, the friction, and therefore the loss 
of head, would be ten times as great, or equal to the whole head B C. 
The flow would therefore cease, whereas experience shows that 
practically it would not do so. 

Experiment shows that, for very small velocities, the friction is 
nearly proportional to the velocity, other things being equal, while 
for the velocities generally obtaining in practice, it is nearly pro- 
portional to the square. The proportion does not appear, however, to 
be exact in either case. 

Other Factors. — ^Again, friction between solid bodies is pro- 
portional to the pressure. For liquids this has been shown not to be 
true, and fluid friction is independent of the pressure. 

It is also naturally proportional to the area in contact, and it 
depends upon the nature of the solid surface. 
Now let d = diameter of pipe, 
Z= length of pipe, 
'y= velocity of flow, 

/= a coefl&cient depending on the nature of the surface, 
being the amoimt of friction on unit area of 
surface with imit velocity. 
F = f rictional resistance. 
Then the area in contact is irdl^ and we may write approximately, 

Y^f.irdlv' (1) 

Reduction to Loss of Head. — This expresses the frictional 
resistance as a force. 

To reduce it to a head C Cj, we must use the principle of work. 
Suppose all \mits to be in feet, lbs., and seconds, and let t^?= weight 
of unit volume of water, H = head B C. In one second the quantity of 

water flowing through is ^-^.v.w. lbs. 



This has, in effect, fallen through the head H, or B C. 

loss of potential energy = —-.'y.'M?.H. 

The kinetic energy acquired by the water is 

_ irdhm 
2g ""%" 



4 * " * Trdhvv^ 
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The work done against friction is Fv, Hence equating loss 
of energy to work done, 

4 8g 

.■./;^=!^(H-|); 

but ^ is the head B C^, which would have given the velocity i? in a 
f rictionless pipe. 

" ^^'^ujsr • • ^^> 

This gives the head, in feet, lost by friction, in terms of the actual 
velocity of flow, the length and diameter of the pipe, and the co- 
eflBcient/, which is only determinable by experiment (vid^ p. 138). 

Total Head for Given Velocity.— The total head B C is found 
by adding B C^ to the above, the latter being the head which would 
have given the same velocity in a frictionless pipe. 

Hence BCi = ~, 

This gives the total head in feet where 

t?= velocity of flow in feet per second. 

5^= acceleration due to gravity in foot second units = 32*2 

nearly. 
/= friction in lbs. on 1 square foot of the pipe surface, with a 

velocity of 1 foot per second (vide p. 130). 
Z= length of pipe in feet. 
d= diameter of pipe in feet. 
•w;= weight in lbs. of 1 cubic foot of water. 
It is to be understood that this formula gives the head requisite 
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merely to cause the water to flow through the given pipe, and out at 
the end, with the velocity v. 

No loss but that due to friction in the pipe is here taken into 
account, and the pipe is still supposed to be horizontal. 

Other Losses. — The only other loss, in the case considered, would 
be due to the sudden entrance of the water from all sides into the 
mouth of the pipe at C (fig. 51). This tends to produce a contraction 
of the issuing stream, practically equivalent to a further reduction of 
the velocity all along the pipe, and hence a further loss of head. 

The amount of this loss depends on the shape of the junction, and 
will be reverted to on p. 151. 

Velocity due to given Head. — In the equation last given, 
put the total head BC = H, and we have 

\'2g v)d) ' 




Fig. 51. 
Now put 5^ = 32*2, W=62'5, and we obtain 

H=t;2(-0311 + -064.'^ ... (4) 
This enables us also to find the velocity due to a given head H. 

Substitutii^ again for g and w, this becomes 

^,,_ 4025.cfH . 

62-5d+257-6// • • • W 

Loss in Velocity. — It is to be noticed that with no frictional 
loss the square of the velocity would have been 2^H. 

Hence the multiplier in equation (5) above, gives the ratio 

wa + ojgc ° 

which the square of the actual velocity bears to that of the velocity 
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which would have been obtained in an equal but frictionless pipe 

under the same head. 

In fact we have, 

Velocity with frictionless pipe= J^gH, 

/ wd 

actual velocity = J2gIL \ - 



wd+Sfgl ' 



(7) 



.-. loss in velocity= J2gK(l- V ^^^fsfgl ) ' 

^ /g-jj Jwd+Sfgl- Jwd 
Jwd^Sfgl 

Variation of Pressure in Pipe. — We have seen, then, that if 
C K (fig. 52) represent the whole length of the pipe, the water will 
issue at K with a velocity given by equation (5) and equivalent to 
that in a frictionless pipe under the head B C^, where C C^ is the head 
lost by friction, given by equation (2), p. 131. 





-rss: 


^_r___^ 


c 

c 


i 

L M fC 



Fig. 52. 

In fact, if we make DE = CCi, the water issues at K with the 
same velocity as it would under a head E K without friction. 

D E represents the loss of head, and K E represents the remaining 
head or pressure at K, so long as the conditions are unchanged and 
the water is flowing at the given velocity. 

If we consider a point L midway between C and K, half the head 
D E is lost in the length C L, and the remaining half in the length L K. 
Hence if FH = JDE, L H will represent the head or pressure at L. 
And, in fact, if we join BE, the ordinate MN to this line at 
any point M will represent the pressure in feet of water at that 
point. 

Hydraulic Gradient. — The slope of the line B E (that is, the 

DE\ 

value of =^ j is called the ' virtual slope ' or * relative fall,' and the 

line B E is called the * hydraulic gradient.' Its slope evidently re- 
presents the loss of head by friction per foot length of pipe. We can 
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therefore find an expression for it by dividing the value of D E or C C^ 
(equation (2), p. 131) by the length /. That is, 

Slope of hydraulic gradient =-^ (8) 

It is to be distinctly understood that the slope is unaltered by 
continuing the length of the pipe, if all other factors remain constant ; 
but if anything else be altered, the hydraulic gradient will also 
change. 

If, for instance, the velocity be checked by a resistance such as a 
valve at K, the slope will become less. If a pipe of larger diameter 
be inserted, the loss of head will also be less, and therefore the slope 



Conversely, the removal of a resistance at K so as to increase the 
velocity, or the substitution of a smaller pipe, would increase the 
slope of the line B E, and diminish the pressure at K. 

Effect of other Losses. — Consider now the effect of other 



sources of loss. The first will be at the point C, fig. 53, where the 
pipe leaves the reservoir. The contraction of the * stream lines ' there 
will result in a smaller velocity of exit at K than would otherwise 
have been obtained. This is equivalent to a sudden fall in the line 
B E, which marks the hydraulic gradient, shown at B B^. Similarly 
if there be a bend at L, the pipe taking there some other direction, 
the frictional resistance round the bend will be greater than in the 
straight pipe, and the gradient H N will be steeper at that point. 

We thus get B^ E^ as the resultant gradient, and E E^ is the 
loss of head or pressure due to causes other than friction in the 

• This is not obvious at first sight, because the velocity increases with a greater 
diameter, and hence the loss of head might he supposed to increase also. 

Bnt from equation (5), p. 132, ^=J^j • 

Henoe -- decreases as d increases, and therefore the hydraulic gradient decreases also, 
d 

from equation (8). 
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straight pipe. We will give formulae later from which E E^ could 
be computed. 

It is to be noticed that the final loss of head D E^ is the same 
as would have resulted from a longer straight pipe without other 
losses. K Kj in the figure shows the extra length equivalent to the 
other losses considered. 

It is a common and convenient practice to reduce other sources of 
loss to equivalent lengths of straight pipe, and we will revert to 
this later (p. 153). 

It must be borne in mind that the amounts of such losses depend 
upon the total head B C, and the dimensions of the pipe, as these 
will afifect the velocity of the flow. 

Case of a Sloping Pipe. — If the pipe be not horizontal, this 



^ 


j 






^ 
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c 




^^*======l^ 



Fig. 54. 

will make no difference whatever in the hydraulic gradient, except 
in so far as the slope of the pipe affects the velocity of flow. 

Thus a pipe laid as in fig. 54 (6), would give a greater velocity of 
flow, and hence a steeper hydraulic gradient than one laid as in (a), 
other things being equal. 

But if the bead B^ Ci be less than B C, so as to give the same 
velocity with the same dimensions of pipe, then the gradient B^ E^ 
will be exactly the same as B E, and the two lines will be parallel, 
if the slope of the pipe is not so great as to give an appreciable 
difference between the length of C^ K and the horizontal distance 

Effect on Pressure. — ^With a pipe laid in as in fig. 54 (6), 
then, the ordinate K E^ represents the pressure or head at K with 
the given velocity. It is evident that this pressure will be greater 
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than Bi Cj if the slope of the pipe be downwards, and steeper than 

If the pipe be parallel to B^ E^, the pressure will be everywhere the 
same as Bj C^, and if its downward gradient be less than B^ E^ 
(or if it be sloping upwards), the pressure K will be less than B^ C^. 

Modification of FormulsB Required. — By an investigation 
similar to that already given, it is easy to show that the formulae 
already given hold good for this case, except that the head H in 
the formula must be understood to mean the difference in level 
between the end K of the pipe and the water surface A, after 
deducting the loss of head due to other causes than friction in the 
straight pipe. Or, instead of this deduction, we may express these 
other losses as equivalent lengths of straight pipe (p. 135). Add 
the result to the actual length, and take.H as the whole diiference 
of level from A to K. 



^— ^ 




Fig. 55. 

The true length of the pipe should be taken for Z, but this seldom 
differs appreciably from the horizontal distance. 

Case of no Initial Pressure. — Suppose, now, that the water 
in the reservoir is maintained just above the mouth of the pipe. 
Then the water will issue at K^ (fig. 55) with a velocity which can 
be found by substituting the drop D K^ for H in equation (5), p. 132, 
or in equation (6). 

That is, using the same letters as before (p. 131), 

wd + Sfgl' 
From this we can find the head D K required to give any velocity 

V. For DK, = ^^f^i) 

2g wd * 

To find the actual head required, losses due to bends, etc., would 
have to be added to this. 

Hydraulic Gradient. — Since the water simply issues at K with 
the given velocity under atmospheric pressure, the hydraulic gradient 
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line is clearly parallel to the pipe, and, in fact, runs along its upper 
surface. 

Hence the slope of the line, or the rate of loss of head, is found 
ty dividing the value of D K^ by the length. 

That is, rate of loss of head 

= 1^+^, dividing the value of DK^ by /. 

This is greater than the gradient with a horizontal pipe and 
initial head (vide p. 134) by -y,. If the length be great, this is 

^mall by comparison with the second term. 

If there is to be a pressure greater than the atmospheric at K — 




Isquem /bet 

Fio. 56. 

as, for instance, if the water has to be raised there to a level K, 
representing, say, a house cistern: — then if other things remain the 
same, the velocity will be less. To maintain the same velocity, the 
hydraulic gradient would have to be parallel to its former direction, 
or the reservoir level would have to be raised to C^. 

The slope of the line C^ K represents now the hydraulic gradient ; 
C Ki represents the pipe. 

Summary. — It will thus be seen that to find the head required 
at C, the source, above the level of K, the point of exit, we must find 
(1) the head necessary to give whatever pressure may be required at 
K ; (2) the head lost by friction in order to maintain the required 
velocity in the pipe. The velocity is settled by the quantity to be 
delivered, a suitable diameter being selected. This head is then 
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found by equation (2), p. 131 ; (3) the head required to prodtoce the 

required velocity, independently of friction. This is simply — ; (4) 

the extra loss of heads, due to bends, valves, etc., as will be explained 
later. 

The sum total will be the required difference of level. 

In general, the last two are very small compared with the first two. 

We will now consider the experimental results for the value of/, 
and reduce the formulae to numbers. 

Ooefflcient of Friction. — In our formulae, / represents the 
frictional resistance in lbs. per square foot of surface with unit velocity. 

Now suppose a? = head equivalent to this (see fig. 56). Then 
weight of X cubic feet of water =/. 

/. x=^y where w; = weight of 1 cubic foot. 
w 

Now let ,y= head required to produce the corresponding velocity 
of 1 foot per second. Then y=z-— . 

. head equivalent to friction per square foot at unit velocity 
head required to produce the unit velocity 

w ' 2g w' 
This ratio is what is known as the coeificient of fluid friction, and 
is denoted by z. 

:.zJ^ .... (9) 

This being the ratio of two heads, is more convenient in the 
calculations than the friction in lbs. per square foot, and hence the ex- 
perimenters aim at giving the values of z instead of the direct value of/. 
Summary of FormulsB. — We will now summarize the 
formulae, replacing /by «, and introducing some new symbols, after- 
wards giving the values of z. 

Let Q = quantity of water delivered in_ cubic feet per second. 
m = hydraulic mean depth. 
= area of section -r perimeter of pipe. 

= ^ ^ ^c2 = J (for a full pipe). 

A = loss of head by friction in feet. 
i = rate of loss of head per foot length. 

= A 
I 
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The other letters are used in the same sense as before, viz. : — 

d = diameter of pipe. 

Z= length of pipe. 

v = velocity of flow. 

.^ = acceleration due to gravity. 
H = total head required. 
w;= weight of 1 cubic foot of water. 

/= f rictional resistance per square foot with unit velocity. 

«= coefficient of friction. 

= _^ whence /= jr^. 
w 2^ 

All units are in feet, pounds, and seconds. 
Then equation (2), p. 131, becomes 






d '2g' 
I ^ 

m ' 2g 



or h=zz .- . ^ . . . . (10) 



Equation (3), p. 131, gives 

-ii-*i-) ■ ■ ■ (") 

Losses due to other causes and final head required must be added 
to produce the total necessary head. 
Equation (5), p. 132, gives 



1+1. ■ ■ ■ 

m 
Rate of Loss of Head. — Now from equation'(10) 
' h v^ z 



(12) 



.-j-^. (13) 

I 2g m ^ 

This enables us to find the rate of loss of head, and hence the 
slope at which a pipe of given diameter must be laid to maintain a 
given velocity without loss of pressure. 

Velocity.— From this v*— _^ 

OTV = ^^.J^i . . . (14) 

^ z 

This enables us to find the velocity which will be maintained 
without loss of pressure in a given pipe at a given slope. 
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Dischai^e and Diameter. — Hence we can readily find the 
discharge, for 

Putting w.=2 here, this reduces to 

Q=j.y|.d5.ii . . . . (15) 

orrf^=^. ,/Z. ip . . . . . (15a) 

z being known, this enables us to find the diameter necessary to 
maintain a given discharge with a given slope of pipe. 

These last formulae take into account only the loss of head due to 
friction. 

Now, if the length of the straight pipe be long in comparison with 
the velocity, initial head, etc., it is clear that the actual velocity 
of flow will approximate to that which would just be maintained 
by gravity in the given pipe at the given slope ; And the longer the 
pipe the less will be the relative efifect of the initial velocity, and the 
more nearly will the equations just given be true in practice. 
^ But for an exact result we must start with equation (11), instead 
of (10), when dealing with questions of total head or true discharge 
under given conditions. 

Other Losses. — It will be seen that losses at bends, entrances 
to pipes, etc., are proportional to the square of the velocity, and hence 

to the head required to produce that velocity, or — . 

We can, therefore, for the present, express the sum total of such 

losses as E . — , where E is a coefficient depending on the nature of 

the bends, etc. • 

Total Loss of Head. — Adding this to the expression for H in 
equation (11), p. 139, we obtain 

H = |'(l+E+l.;s) (16) 

This gives the total loss of head, or the difference between the head 
at the source and the available head remaining at the point of delivery. 
Velocity and Discharge. — Hence we have 

^2= — m_ (17) 

i+:r+L,z 

m 
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This enables us to find the velocity which would actually be 
obtained with a given difference of head for a given length and 
diameter. Hence we can obtain the discharge 

ForQ = ^..=^.-7^E= . (18) 

4 4 yi+R+i. 

8Q2(1+E+-^) 

Head.— This gives H= , ^, "^ . . . (19) 

TT^ . d*g 

Whence we can find the head necessary, to give any required 

discharge, knowing the length and diameter of the pipe. 

Diameter. — If the diameter be required, the solution of the 

equation is less simple. 

Putting m=-, we get 

8Q2(l+K+i^^) 

TT CC 

= 8Q'{d(l+.R)+4Zg} 

Hence d».Hx^ - d.8Q\l + E) = 32Q2fo. 
This equation is not very readily solvable. 
We may write it 

d5^d. 8Q^l+E) 320^ . . . (20) 

This can be readily solved graphically as follows : — 

Let a curve (fig. 57) be drawn giving values of d^ with X, Y as 

axes. Now calculate the value of ^=fH-^, and mark this off at A, on Y. 

HttV 

Next calculate the value of ^Ji. J" \ and add to the previous 

result. 

Set ofif the sum to scale at B, on the ordinate corresponding to 
the diameter one foot. 

Join A B by a straight line produced (if necessary) to meet the 
curve at C. 

The value of the diameter corresponding to the point C can then 
be read off on the scale of diameters. 

The same curve answers for all such equations, and the point C 
may be found by stretching a fine cord between A and B, without 
actually drawing the line. 
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Thus' if Q = 1-75 cubic feet per second, 

/= 15,000 feet, 
H = 25 feet, 
E = -5, «='01 (see below). 

Then ^^=1-850. 

This is taken at A. 




Fig. 67. 
Then 8Q2(1+E) ^ .Q^^g ^ .^^g ^^^^j 

1-850 + -005 = 1-855. 

This is taken at IB. 

It is clear that, to the scale of the drawing, it is not sensibly 
different from A, 

The difference shows the very small effect of the losses other than 
friction in this case, which is not unlike cases that might occur in 
practice. 

The necessary diameter from the curve is seen to be about 1*13 
feet. 
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Putting i = -T- in equation (15) (p. 140), and substituting the same 
c 

values as above, we find d = 113, the same result as before. 

As a matter of fact, z is not quite constant for different diameters, 
and hence, having found d for an approximate value of z as above, 
we must get the proper value of z from the calculated diameter, and 
then re-compute the diameter. 

Calculations of diameters are seldom required with such 
accuracy. 

Values of Z. — The most reliable experiments for z have been 
those by M. Darcy. He gives, vnth velocities over 4 inches per second^ 
for incrusted pipes, or pipes which have been some time in use — 

«=-00996(l+^) 

= -^K'+^^)"^"*'y .... (21) 
And for new pipes — 

«= -004973(1 + '^) 

= •005(1+^) nearly .... (22) 

The equations for z may be written — 

•005(i^^\ and •Ol(i^tl) for clean and incrusted pipes 

respectively. 

The diameter is here in feet. Hence 12d is the diameter in 
inches. Therefore, if D be the diameter in in^ches, we have 

2: = •005+-=- for clean pipes, and 2= •01+-=- for incrusted 

pipes. 

The latter is easily calculated with a table of reciprocals. We 
have merely to take the reciprocal of D, divide by 100, and add '01. 
The coefficient for a clean pipe is half that for an incrusted one. 
Unwin's Hydromechanics gives a table of values of z. 
It is to be remembered that these values are applicable only if 
the velocity exceeds 4 inches per second. 

For a 3 inch pipe, 2 = -01 + ^0033 = ^0133. 
„ 6 „ „ «=-01+-0017 = -0117. 
„ 9 „ „ 2r=01 + ^0011 = -0111. ' 
„ 12 „ „ 2=01 + -0008 = -0108. 
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For clean pipes the values will be half these. 

For approximate calculations where the diameter is unknown, 
z may be taken as '01. Then calculating the diameter approximately, 
the correct value of z may be found, and the diameter re-computed 
more exactly with the new value of 2;. 

But such refinement is seldom necessary in waterworks calcula- 
tions. The allowance for increase of .population is almost always 
large and uncertain, and the amount of incrustation to which the 
pipes are liable varies greatly. The margin of error due to these 
causes is probably greater in most cases than that due to any very 
small error in the value of z. 

Other Values of Z. — Previous experimenters expressed the 

value of z generally in the form z=a + ^ and dififerent observers 

i? > 

found somewhat different values for the constants, varying from 
a = -0068 to a = -0055, and from /3 = '0011 to )8 = '0014. 

Take a = '006, /3 = -0012, and substitute in equation (14) (p. 139). 

^^^^^^^ '-^2 

V 

_ 2g.m.i,v 

■'•006t? + -0012* 
Whence '006v^+'0012v = 2g.mi. 
Solving this quadratic — 



,,^ J('0012f+4tX'0Q60 + 2gmi -'0012 
2 X -0060 



= 103 J mi — -1, nearly. 

Based on these results, the formula i; = 100 Jmi was proposed by 
Dr Thomas Young, and is still extensively used. 

Darcy's Ooefflcient. — Now take Darcy's coefficients, say for a 
6-inch pipe. These are, for a clean pipe, '0059, for an incrusted one 
•0117 (p. 143). 

Substitute in equation (14). 

For clean pipes, v = \/^. J^ 



V. 



•0059 
= 104 7^ 



64-4 , — 
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And for incrusted pipes, 



«=^^ « 



= 74-3Vmi 

It will thus be seen that for an incrusted 6-inch pipe, according to 
M. Darcy's results, the formula t; = 100^mi gives a result more 
than 30 per cent, in excess of the truth. 

Quantity and Diameters. — ^The formulae for discharge and 
diameter are given on p. 140. 

By substituting for z, when d is known, in equation (15), we can 
readily find Q. 

If Q be known and d required, it is better to take «=*01, say, 
in equation (15a). 

This gives an approximate value for d. Then from this value 
calculate the proper value of z (p. 143), and re-compute d if great 
accuracy is required. 

The following table gives Darcy's values for v -^, and ^ v ^, 

g being taken as 32*2. 



Diameter 
(inches) 


^ 


l-N^ 




Clean. 


Incrusted. 


Clean. 


Incnisted. 


3 


98-8 


69-6 


88-6 


27-8 


4 


101-6 


71-8 


89-9 


28-2 


5 


108-6 


73-8 


40-7 


28-8 


6 


105-1 


74-3 


41-3 


29-2 


7 


106-2 


76-1 


41-7 


29-6 


8 


107-0 


76-7 


42-0 


29-7 


9 


107-6 


76-1 


42-3 


29-9 


12 


109-0 


77-1 


42-8 


30-8 


15 


109-8 


77-7 


43-1 


30-6 


18 


110-4 


78-1 


43-4 


30-7 


24 


111-2 


78-6 


43-7 


30-9 



10 
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It will be seen that for clean pipes the velocity ( which = \/-^. 

Jmi) will be more than 100 Jml (Dr Young's formula), so long as 
the diameter is over 3 inches. 

But for incrusted pipes, v^lOQ Jmi gives invariably too high 
a result. 

Diameter. — If we substitute in equation (15a), we get 

^^ 8JS Q_ 

irJ2g' Ji 

10 8 /z 

= 57r . •-^, taking about an average value for — %=, from the 

table, for incrusted pipes. 

(Q2\i 
■^j , for incrusted pipes. 

Taking 42 as the average for g /-^ for clean pipes, we get 



= •224 (-^j , f or clean pipes. 



All units are in feet and seconds. 
A formula commonly given is 

d=*23 C^j , which is about what would be obtained with 

a clean 4-inch pipe from Darcy's co-efficients. 

Owing to the practical uncertainty as to the amount and nature 
of the incrustation, as well as the quantity of water to be provided, 
however, all such calculations contain the elements of large possible 
errors, and hence it is in most cases sufficient to use the tables given 
in any pocket book, no matter from which formula they have been 
calculated. 

Still cases will arise which are not treated in the tables, and it 
is desirable that the engineer should be able to deal intelligently 
with them. 

Mains and Available Head. — The size of main from a storage 
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reservoir A to the filters B must be calculated for the difference in 
level between low water at A and top water at B (fig. 58). 

A B represents the hydraulic gradient. Take the slope of this 
and get the diameter from the tables, according to the discharge 
required. 

Where the pipe is short let A = difference of level A to B. 
Calculate an approximate value of the diameter as above, and obtain 
the velocity of flow. 

Then from h deduct the head necessary to produce the velocity 

(=\/^j and deduct also the head lost in entrances to pipes, at 

valves, etc. (p. 152). The remainder, divided by the length, gives 
the gradient from which the correct diameter is to be obtained. 

Strength of Pipe. Pressure at Different Points.— If the 
pipe sink to a level C between A and B, C D gives the pressure at 0, 
and the pipe must be strong enough to stand that head {vide p. 151). 



Fig. 58. 

If the pipe rise anywhere above the hydraulic gradient, the 
pressure there will be less than the atmospheric. The pipe acts then 
as a syphon. Air may be given off at the summit, and interfere with 
the flow, hence air valves must be placed there, through which such 
air may be allowed to escape. 

Similar remarks apply to the pipe from the filters to the service 
reservoir. 

Distributing Mains. — In calculating the pipes from the service 
reservoir to the consumers, it must first be .borne in mind that the 
water is not used uniformly. 

It is not unusual to work on the basis that the maximum rate of 
consumption is double the average rate, though in some cases the 
maximum demand does not exceed the average by more than 50 per 
cent., due probably to a large and relatively constant trade supply, or 
to the existence of excessive and constant waste. 

Thus, with a town of 7500 inhabitants using 25 gallons ( = 4 
cubic feet) per head per day, the average rate will be 
4 X 7500 = 30,000 cubic feet per day, 
or *347 cubic feet per second. 
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The maximum rate will then be 

2 X '347, or say •? cubic feet per second. 

Then suppose A be the position of the reservoir in plan (fig. 59) 
representing some of the pipe lines, also in plan, and suppose the 
diameters of the pipes have been provisionally fixed. 

Pressure in Mains. — ^At every point of consumption, there 
should be a pressure in the main sufl&cient to take the water to the 
top of the highest house. 

What the pressure should be is a matter on which there is a 
diflference of opinion, but it may be taken that 100 feet of water is a 
quite sufl&cient minimum in ordinary cases. 



Heseryotr 




FiQ. 59. 

Now suppose there is a gradual fall from A to B, and level from 
B to F, with a fall on the right towards G and J, and a rise on the 
left towards I. 

Then, knowing approximately the number of inhabitants to be 
supplied through the pipe E F, we can find the maximum rate of flow 
through there. Then obtain the loss of head due to friction by 
equation (10) or (11), p. 139, the diameter being known. 

To the reduced level of the pipe at F, add the pressure which is 
required there in the main, and then add the loss by friction as above 
calculated, and the result will be the pressure above datum required 
atR 

Treat the pipe E J in the same way. If the requisite pressure at 
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E work out less than before, no notice need be taken of this, for 
inasmuch as we shall arrange for a velocity in the pipe D E sufl&cient 
to feed both E F and E J, the pressure required for the length E F will 
be more than sufi&cient for E J. 

Thus, in such cases where there is a branch, the pressure at the 
junction is found from that one branch for which it is a maximum. 

The length E D is now treated in the same way. It has to carry 
enough to supply E F and E J. Hence the velocity is known. 
Calculate the loss of head; add this to the pressure at E already 
found, and we get the required head above datum at D. 

Proceeding in this way, we can arrive at the necessary head, or 
elevation at the reservoir, to force the water through the system at 
the required rate, and thus estimate the suitability of the proposed 
scheme of pipes. 




-ir 



Fig. 60. 



The pressures, as thus calculated, are above datum. If they 
be set ofif to scale, the resultant line is the hydraulic gradient. 

If the levels of the pipe be set off on the same scale, the difference 
between the two lines tells the pressure on the pipe at each point. 

Variation in Velocity. — The calculations just described assume 
that the velocity remains uniform throughout any pipe such as E F, 
fig. 60. 

As a matter of fact this is not so, as water is being drawn ofif 
through the service pipes all the way along, hence the velocity 
decreases from E to F. 

In Prof. Unwinds Hydromechanics it is shown that if we put 
Z= length of pipe, 
d = diameter of pipe, 
Qo= quantity of water entering a pipe, 
Qi = quantity of water discharged through service pipes at 
regular intervals, so that 
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Q^—Qi= quantity drawn oflf at the end of the pipe, then the 
loss of head by friction is approximately 

and this formula should be used for exact calculations in such cases. 

Or it may be taken that the loss of head is the same as would 
take place in the same pipe with a uniform discharge of Q©— '45Qi. 

Changing Diameters. — Now suppose it be found that the head 
required at D to force the water up the hill to I is greater than that 
required to force it towards F. 

Then we may proceed in several ways:— (1) By raising the 
pressure at D. 

Thus, referring to fig. 60, suppose we work backwards from F, as 
described, and obtain De as the necessary head at D. 

Let e/^ represent the hydraulic gradient along the pipe D I. Then 
1/ will be the head remaining at I. 

If this be insufl&cient, make lA equal to the necessary head, and if 
the other pipes remain as before, DA must now be the head at D, and 
the new hydraulic gradient kl will be parallel to the original 
gradient, but at a higher level. 

This will increase the pressure throughout the system, all 
diameters remaining unaltered, and will necessitate a greater head 
at A. By putting in larger mains from A to D, the head at A may 
be sufficient. 

(2) It may be possible, and cheaper, to increase the diameter 
between D and I, and so reduce the loss of head there. 

(3) By resorting to artificial methods of raising the head at I, as 
by pumping. 

Thickness of Mains. — The thickness required for the main is 
really settled, in most cases, not by the internal pressure on the 
main, but by that which is necessary to withstand shocks, vibrations, 
etc., mainly from outside. 

So far as the internal pressure goes, if 
t = thickness in inches, 
I? = pressure in lbs. per square inch, 
r =s radius of main, 

s= tensile stress in lbs. per square inch that the material 
can bear in safety, 

then^=^. 
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Professor Burton recommends the following : — 

<=(E±122)r+-25. 

s 

The term 100 in the bracket is introduced to cover the effect of 
the 'ramming' which takes place when the velocity is suddenly 
checked, as by the sudden closing of a valve. 

s may be taken as about 3500. 

The formula is not entirely satisfactory, for the effect of 'ram- 
ming' necessarily depends upon the diameter of the pipe and the 
velocity of flow, and hence a constant allowance, for it is hardly in 
accordance with the facts; but it is impossible, and it would be 
useless to attempt, to get an exact formula for all cases, and this 
formula is probably all that is required. 

The allowance '25 is for contingencies, irregularities in casting, etc. 

Rankine's Rule. — Eankine recommended that the thickness 




Fio. 61. 

should never be less than v — - ^ , the diameter and the thick- 

ness being both in inches. 

Testing Thickness. — ^For testing the thickness, pipe callipers 
may be used, or the weight may be calculated per foot length of 
pipe, and several of the pipes weighed. 

Other Losses of Head. — (1) For a cylindrical pipe leaving a 

reservoir, without a bell-mouthed end piece, loss of head = '505^ 

(Unwin). 

(2) If there is a bell-mouthed entrance, the loss of head is scarcely 
anything (Trantwine). 
Bends. — (3) For a circular bend (fig. 61) the loss of head is — 



•131 + l-847(^) 



v^ ^ angle of bend in degrees 
^^^ 180"^ ' 



where r= internal radius of pipe. 

B=: radius of bend of axis, other letters being used as before. 
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In Trantwine's and other pocket books, tables calculated from 
this formula will be found. 

Elbows.— (4) For an elbow (fig. 62) 

A = 0-9457 sin2|. + 2047 sin*!, 

where wangle of elbow. 




Fig. 62. 



Reducing Pieces. — (5) For a reducing piece (fig. 63) 
*=2(F^)"^- 



cVo 



where A;=-i 



c = the value of ^^ in equation (14) p. 139, 



and «?= velocity of flow at larger end. 
In the investigation on which this formula is based, c has been 
regarded as constant, and may be taken as the mean value for the 
diameters at the ends (p. 145), without sensible error. 



cUc 




Fig. 63. 
If V be put for the velocity in the pipe at the smaller end. 

This is probably more convenient in most cases, as the discharge 
through the reducing piece will be the same as in the small pipe. If 
it be desired to allow for the reducing piece by adding an equivalent 
length to the small pipe, this length is given by the formula — 



where I is the actual length of the 



reducing piece, and A;=-i- as before. 
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The following table gives the values of 
values of k. 






, for diflferent 



k 


12 

11 

= 1-09 


11 

10 

-1-10 


10 

9 

-1-11 


9 

8 

= 1126 


8 

7 

= 1-14 


7 

6 

= M7 


6 

5 

= 1^20 


5 

4 

-1-26 


4 
3 

=rss 


3 

2 

= 1-60 


2 

1 

= 2-0 


ifc*"l 


•81 


•79 


•77 


•75 


•72 


•69 


•66 


•69 


•61 


•40 


•23 


4kKk-l) 



Thus a reducing piece for changing the diameter of a main from 
6 inches to 4 inches, and carrying the same discharge as the 4-inch 
main, will result in the same loss of head by friction as '4 of its length 
of the 4-inch main (A;=f =§ in this case). 

Eeduced to corresponding lengths of the larger pipe, the discharge 
being the same, we get the following table : — 



^2 


12 
11 


11 
10 


10 
9 


8 

7 


7 
6 


6 
6 


6 

4 


4 
3 


3 
2 


2 
1 


^1 

I 


M4 


1^16 


1-48 


1-23 


1^28 


1^34 


1-44 


r62 


2^03 


3^76 



Where r^, r^ are the radii at the ends, and I and l^ are the length 
of the reducing piece and the equivalent length of the larger pipe 
respectively. 

The proof of the above rule is as follows, referring to fig. 63 : — 

Take a strip dx at distance x from the larger end. 
Itsradiu8=rj(iz|)±M. 

VeL of flow=«.^-^^jg-^,_,^. say. 

By equation (14), r«=c\/mz', where i— rate of loss of head, 

_dh 

radiios 



and m=- 



2 



•. c^.mi=v^ 



r^*l* 



{r^(l-x) + r^}* 
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or J^= g'y . I , putting m=!i(^:i?)±^, 

Integrating,A=?^ {n(^7^)+y}"\ 

SubstitutiDg tbe limits « <- 2 and a; = 0, 

._ 2i>«ri*g' f 1 1 1 






2<r»(A:-l)ra 



(A:*-l), as above. 



CHAPTER IX 

DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 

Oistems. — In arranging a distribution system, there is consider- 
able difiTerence of opinion as to whether house cisterns should be 
allowed or not. 

There is no doubt that it is better to provide house cisterns, 
but they should be kept clean. In view of the foul state into which 
they are too frequently allowed to get, however, some authorities 
think they should be avoided, and a constant service direct from the 
main provided. 

The objections to this system are the great inconvenience 
which arises when a main has to be closed, even for a short 
time, for repairs, etc., the greater pressure on the taps and 
other fittings, and the necessity for providing rather larger branch 
mains, in order that if all the taps be running at once, the houses 
farthest from the mains may still have a supply. 

Fires. — The provision necessary for the extinction of fires in 
towns is also a matter of some difference of opinion. Professor 
Burton recommends a minimum allowance of 200 cubic feet per 
minute in addition to the ordinary supply. 

This is about equivalent to the supply for ordinary purposes to a 
town of 72,000 inhabitants at the rate of 25 gallons per head per 
day, and would require a 14-inch main to carry it alone, at a gradient 
of 1 in 200. 

The fire hydrants are generally placed at a maximum distance of 
from fifty to a hundred yards apart. 

No hydrant should be put on a smaller main than 4-inch diameter, 
and the diameters should increase about proportionately to the two- 
fifth power of the number of hydrants on it, or fed from it, and 
likely to be used at once. 
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If mains are supplied at both ends, two hydrants may be placed 
on a 4-inch main. 

Street Watering. — Hydrants for street watering are placed as 
shown in Plate IV. 

General Arrangement of Pipes. — ^The two extreme arrange- 
ments of pipes are exemplified in figs. 64 and 65. In the one case 
(fig. 64) the pipes are all joined to another pipe at one end only, that 
being the end through which they are fed. The other end of each 
pipe is unconnected with any other. It forms what is known as a 
* dead ' or * blank ' end. 

These are objectionable, as tending to cause stagnation, there 
being very little circulation at the end of the pipe. 

The advantages of this system are that it is easy to locate waste, 
and that only one valve is necessary to cut oflf any district. If a leak 
is suspected, then if it be detected in the pipe k, it is only necessary 



Fig. 64. 



Fig. 66. 



to follow up that pipe, and by trying at I and so on, the leakage can 
be found. Having located it, we need only close down one sluice 
valve, say at k or I, and the district where the leak exists is cut oflf, 
and the leak can be repaired. 

These advantages are generally considered to be overbalanced by 
the objections already mentioned, and also by the further objection 
that a supply to any pipe can be drawn only from one end. 

In fig. 65 all the pipes are shown running into, and joined with, 
one another. 

By this means, the opening of a tap in any part of the system 
will cause the water to flow towards that point from all other parts 
of the system. 

Thus complete circulation is everywhere ensured. 

The disadvantages are that it is diflScult to locate a leak, and 
a great many valves are necessary to enable any pipe containing a 
leak to be cut oflf for repairs. 

In practice, no definite system applicable to all cases can be 
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laid down. It is probable that no two engineers would give exactly 
the same arrangement of pipes in any case. But generally it is 
desirable to aim at something in between the two cases already 
considered, providing as far as possible : — 

(1) That there shall be an eflScient circulation at all parts of the 
system, each pipe being preferably supplied from both ends, and 
blank ends avoided. 

(2) That the town be divided into districts of a moderate size, 
each connected preferably at two points with adjacent districts, so 
that by testing at those two points leaks may be located ; and by 
closing valves at those two points the district may be cut oflf without 
interfering with the supply to the rest. 

(3) That the fire hydrants will be on mains of suflScient size. 
Thus, in fig. 66, an arrangement of loops is shown, which has 

these advantages. If a valve at & be closed, and if by means of a 



a-L 



Fig. 66. 

sounding rod or water meter at a it be found that there is more water 
flowing than should be the case, then a leak is located in the district 
ale. This can then be cut oflf, and the leak repaired. 

Blank Ends. Hydrants. — ^Where blank ends are unavoidable, 
which is often the case in places where future extension is likely, it 
is usual to place a street hydrant at the end of the pipe, by means of 
which it can be flushed out from time to time. 

It is not intended here to enter into the construction of hydrants, 
as they are to be found in the catalogues of all makers of waterworks 
appliances. 

Prevention of Waste. — ^The most eflBcient system of waste 
detection yet devised is that of dividing the system into districts as 
described, so that the supply to any district can be made, by closing 
certain valves, to flow through one known pipe ; thus, in the system 
last described, the supply to the district al c can be made to enter 
at a by closing the valve 6. 
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A bye-pass carrying a waste-water meter is placed on the main at 
that point During the hours of least demand, say in the hours 
following midnight, the main valve is closed down, and the meter 
registers the quantity flowing into the district. 

If this be excessive, there is probably waste going on. 

If the district be subdivided, similar tests may be applied to the 
different divisions, and finally the service pipe valves leading to the 
dififerent houses are tested by placing the valve key on the spindle 
and applying the ear to it. The flow can thus be heard. On a leak 
being located in this way, if on the main, it can be readily repaired ; 
or if in the house fittings, the occupiers can be compelled to have 
them repaired. 

Diagrams and particulars of waste-water meters and the mode 
of fitting them will be found in the makers' catalogues. 

Scraping Water Mains. — For removing excessive incrustations 
on mains, water-scrapers are also made, and descriptions are given in 
the catalogues. They are forced along by the pressure of the water, 
generally, but are provided with a ring at each end for the attach- 
ment of a wire to remove them in case of accident. 

They are liable to get jammed at bends. 

A typical arrangement of distributing mains for a small town is 
shown on Plate IV. 

The positions of the pipes, hydrants, and sluice valves are so 
clearly indicated that description is unnecessary. 
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CHAPTER X 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

It is not within the scope of this book to give a comprehensive 
treatise on pumping machinery or on the machinery which may be 
advantageously employed in advancing the science of waterworks 
engineering, but a few words on these important subjects will not 
be out of place. 

Where pumping must be resorted to, as is frequently the case 
both when the water is originally collected by gravitation, as well 
as when it is drawn from wells, the engineer must carefully consider 
not only the first cost of the pumping plant, which comprises the 
boilers, engines and pumps themselves, but also their foundations 
and the buildings in which they are to be placed, as well as the 
working cost, including wages, fuel, lubricants, lighting, interest on 
capital cost, sinking fund to pay off the same, and a provision for 
repairs and renewals. If the several items of yearly expenditure 
be capitalized and added to the capital cost of each installation 
of buildings and machinery, they can then be compared on an equal 
basis, and the arrangement which is most effective and at the same 
time economical can be selected. 

Where the pumping main is long the velocity to be attained 
forms an important item of economical working, and should be 
carefully considered, as a comparatively small increase in the diameter 
of the pipe will involve a considerable increase in expenditure, while 
any diminution will increase the frictional resistance, put an increased 
pressure on the pipe, and will also involve the use of engines of 
greater power. Where the pumping main is but short, a velocity of 
3 feet per second will probably be the most economical, but with 
long mains, greater velocities will, in most cases, secure better 
results. 

No great refinements are possible, because pipes, except such as 
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are of quite unusual dimensions, are made to stock sizes, and diameters 
increase by an inch or more at a time. 

If the most effective, and at the same time economical, working is 
to be secured, each case must be considered on its own merits ; but a 
few general remarks will enable the student to make an initial and 
general selection before going into more detailed calculations, and will 
point to those systems of working which may almost certainly be 
discarded. 

If the lift be small, the quantity of water to be lifted large, and 
the amount regular, a centrifugal pump will, especially if designed 
for the work, be the cheapest in first cost, and the most economical 
in working, taking all the charges together. As the pumping is 
to be continuous, it is worth while to employ a highly economical 
engine ; but whether a gas, oil, or steam engine should be employed 
is a matter for further inquiry. 

Should the quantity of water to be lifted be subject to consider- 
able variation in quantity, or of lift, the conditions are entirely altered. 
Variation in quantity may possibly be met by employing more than 
one pump, and adhering to the centrifugal type ; but for continuous 
working with varying lift the centrifugal pump is inapplicable, unless 
it be possible to pump over a given level, and to reduce the head 
pimiped against to something like a normal pressure by syphonic 
action after the water passes the highest point of lift. 

On the other hand, it must be observed that the pumping out of 
dry docks, when the lift is very variable, but the quantity of water to 
be removed in a given short time is large, is almost invariably effected 
by centrifugal pumps, it being found that the pumps being in action 
for only a small fraction of each year, it is economical to sacrifice 
eflBciency to saving in first cost, the items for wages remaining the 
same, the charges for interest, sinking fund, and probably repairs and 
renewals, being reduced, while the cost for fuel forms so small a part 
of the whole as to allow of considerable extravagance in this 
respect. 

Centrifugal pumps as generally constructed are not economical 
machines, their eflBciency being not greater than 58 per cent. ; but as 
turbines are constructed to have efl&ciencies of from 75 to 78 
per cent., there does not seem to be any satisfactory reason why 
a carefully designed centrifugal pump should not be equally 
eflEicient. 

Where pumping is continuous day and night at a fairly regular 
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quantity, and at a constant pressure, as in the case of a main supply 
to a large service reservoir, the best machinery will be the most 
economical ; and it is probable that the steam engine will be found 
more efficient and economical than any other type of motor, though 
as gas engines are now constructed of great power, they run them 
very closely ; as though the initial cost of the machine itself is great, 
the cost for foundations and buildings is less, and the cost of the 
producer plant for the gas engine is less than the corresponding 
expense with steam as the motive power. 

To define, with even an approximation to accuracy, what type of 
steam engine is to be preferred under the conditions quoted, is so 
much a matter of opinion, that it is not possible to give a definite 
decision, especially as questions of locality affecting the cost of founda- 
tions, etc., may, unless included in the estimate, upset the calculation; 
but triple expansion rotative engines, built on the vertical inverted 
marine pattern, give good results. The same may, however, be said 
of other rotative engines, and some engineers still pin their faith on 
the old Cornish engine, notwithstanding the loss of steam occasioned 
by excessive clearance in the cylinder. 

When the quantity of water to be pumped is large and the lift is 
variable, especially if the height to be pumped to be small, great 
economy cannot be secured ; and if to these factors be added non-con- 
tinuity in working, economy in first cost will in all probability more 
than counterbalance some loss in efficiency ; and should the centrifugal 
pump be inapplicable, as is most likely, a direct acting triple-expan- 
sion steam engine of the Worthington type will best meet the 
requirements. 

In small waterworks other considerations besides those of economy 
in first cost and of working come into play, as the item of wages* forms 
an increasingly important factor with every reduction in size. Thus, 
say with a town of 4000 inhabitants, the quantity of water to be dis- 
tributed daily is probably 80,000 gallons, or 8000 gallons an hour, 
pumping ten hours a day. Suppose the effective lift to be 70 feet, 
then the h.-p. required will be about 4J. A steam-engine of this 
size is never economical, and will probably use at least 6 lbs. of coal 
per indicated h.-p. per hour ; the actual pumping hours are ten, but 
the working hours are at least twelve, while the boiler fires must be 
banked at night, causing a further loss of, say, 1 lb. coal per indicated 
h.-p. It is difficult for one man to give efficient attention to both 
boiler and engine, so that probably a man and a boy will be employed, 
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whose combined wages are £115 a year. The cost per annum will 
work out something as follows : — 

Interest and sinking fund on cost of engine, boiler, 

pumps, and buildings, . . . £43 2 

Wages, . . . . 115 

Coal, 55 

Repairs and renewals, 7 per cent, on machinery, and 

2 J per cent, on buildings, . . . . 35 18 

Total annual cost, . . £249 

If in place of a steam engine a gas engine be used, there is no 
banking of the boiler at night; the engine can be started in five 
minutes after the arrival of the man, so that ten hours' pumping 
means ten hours' work, leaving repairs, which will probably be greater 
for the steam than the gas engine, out of consideration ; there is no 
boiler, only gas-producing plant to look after. One man, at a 
smaller wage, can therefore do the work, the cost being as 
under : — 

Interest and sinking fund on cost of gas plant, engine, 

pumps, and buildings, £53 15 

Wages, 67 10 

Coke, 21 

Repairs and renewals at 7 per cent, on machines, and 

2 J per cent, on buildings, 519 

£193 14 

The following figures are taken from actual practice, and represent 
the cost of working with steam as compared with household gas, the 
supply being very similar to that instanced above. 

Steam Plant. 

Interest and sinking fund on machinery and buildings, £43 2 

Wages, 144 6 

Coals, 189 

Repairs and renewals at 7 per cent, on machinery and 

2J per cent, on buildings, 35 18 

Cost per annum, £412 6 
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Gas Plant. 

Interest and sinking fund on machinery and buildings, . £44 16 

Gas at 3s. per 1000 cubic feet, 61 4 

Wages, • . . . 71 10 

Eepairs and renewals at 7 per cent, on machinery and 

2 J per cent, on buildings, 42 10 

Cost per annum, £220 

It is assumed that in every case duplicate engines with duplicate 
and interchangeable pumps will be used, otherwise repairs must be 
made frequently and rapidly and therefore expensively ; and in order 
to avoid actual failure of supply it is necessary to have a much 
larger service reservoir (one capable of containing something like a 
week's supply), than would be necessary if duplicate machinery were 
provided. 

Oil engines, which require no producer plant and for which the 
fuel occupies little space, the transport being inexpensive, may super- 
sede gas engines, especially where carting of fuel is an important 
matter, but it is believed that no oil engine in the market can be 
said with certainty to be as economical as gas engines of well known 
and recognised efficiency. 



CHAPTEE XI 

REQUIREMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH WATERWORKS 

It should, it is considered, be the aim of every waterworks engineer 
to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the works under his 
superintendence, not only from their commercial and administrative 
aspect, but from a scientific point of view, yet the amount of informa- 
tion obtainable by the layman, or even by the engineer not directly 
connected with waterworks, on subjects which are of the first im- 
portance in satisfactory and economical laying out of undertakings 
for the supply of water, is exceedingly limited. 

One of the first questions to be answered is the amount of the 
rainfall in the district under consideration, yet notwithstanding the 
labour of Professor Symons, his successor Mr Sowerby Wallis, and 
others, the information obtainable is far from perfect ; there are but 
few of the rivers and streams in England which are accurately and 
systematically gauged. It is doubtful if the amount of water actually 
running into the many reservoirs which supply a large part of the 
population of the country is known except in a few isolated cases, 
nor is the supply delivered to the population known with any degree of 
certainty. The relations between rainfall and evaporation, the amount 
of water which is lost from the many causes which influence its 
absorption, are vague ; and many other problems which might be in a 
fair way to be solved, were proper records taken and published, remain 
unsettled. Interesting observations have been made by private indi- 
viduals on the percolation of water through different soils and under 
different conditions, yet these also are unpublished. Wells are 
numerous, but their statistics, their relation to one another, to the 
rainfall and the effect of seasonal change on the level of the water, 
are practically unknown. 

The writer is strongly of opinion that the utmost publicity should 
be given to all the knowledge which exists on the subjects referred 
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to ; but the work, to be complete, should not be directly in the hands 
of private individuals, but of conservators of the several drainage 
areas into which the country should be divided for purposes of the 
prevention of pollution of rivers and streams, water supply, and 
drainage, whose duty should consist in safeguarding the waters under 
their authority from pollution, in utilizing them to the best advantage 
both from a sanitary and economical point of view, and in preventing, 
so far as their powers extend, the wasteful and unnecessary duplication 
of small sewage disposal works ; and finally, they should not only be 
empowered, but be under obligation, to systematize the rainfall statistics 
within the area of each, to ascertain the flow of the main river under 
their charge and each of its tributaries, to keep a record of the changes 
of level in a number of representative wells, and to publish within a 
reasonable time the whole of the information so collected. The towns, 
in like manner, should be obliged to afford to the conservators full 
and accurate information as to the extent of their drainage area, the 
rainfall in it, the water collected from it, the water supplied to the 
town, and its uses. 



THE END 
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Cultivated ground, water from, 24. 
Current meters, 59. 

Dams, buttressed, 100. 

combined masonry and earth, 75, 105. 

diverting stream for, 76. 

earthwoX, 70. 

concrete walls in, 75. 

example of, 84. 

top width of, 73. 

foundation for, 67, 100. 

masonry, 87. 

resistance to crushing, 90. 

trapezoidal, 93. 

pressure on base of, 90, 97, 104. 

requisite height of, 69. 

site for, 66, 67. 

subsidiary, 66. 



Dams, trapezoidal, table of, 97. 

triangular, 89. 

tunnels or culverts in, 77. 

wind pressure on, 93. 
Darcy's coefficients for pipes, 143. 
Deep wells, pollution of, 13. 
Demand, variations in, 36. 
Depositing reservoirs, 106. 
Dimensions of filter beds, 116. 
Disease germs in water, 11, 12. 
Distribution reservoirs, 121. 

systems, 166. 
Drainage areas, conservation of, 164. 
Dry weather flow, 53. 

years, allowance for, 52. 
Duplicate system, 6. 

Earthwork dams. See Dams. 

slopes of, 73. 
Elbows, 162. 

Engines for pumping, 161. 
Evaporation, 44. 
Examination of water, 14. 

Faults, eflfect of, 63. 
Filter beds, 108. 

air pipes in, 114. 

arrangement of, 116. 

depth of, 114. 

dimensions of, 116. 

example of, Plate II. 

limiting area of, 116. 

limiting depth of sand in, 114. 

number of, 115. 

roofing, 115. 
Filtering area required, 115. 
Filters, action of, 110. 

cleaning, 112. 

piuging flow in. 111. 

inlets to, 117. 

paired, 115. 
Filtration, 108. 

artificial, 118. 

effects of, 20. 

rate of, 110. 
Fire hydrants, 155. 

provision for, 120, 155. 
Float gauges, 68. 
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Moating arm outlet, 107. 
Fluid friction, 129, 138. 
Friction, coefficient of, 138. 

in pipes, 129, 138. 
Future extension, 37. 

Gas engines, 161. 
Gaseous impurities, 10, 
Gathering ground. See Catchment area. 
Gauges, notch, 54, 56. 
rod and float, 58. 
Gauging chambers. 111. 
Gaugings, comparing, 50, 59. 
General scheme of supply, 6. 
Geological maps, use of, 43. 

Hardness, 8. 

degree of, 16. 

due to magnesium salts, 17. 

effects of, 8. 

increasing, 23. 

limits of, 17. 

permanent, 11. 

temporary, 11. 

test for, 16. 
Head, available, 146. 

loss of, at bends, etc., 151. 
in pipes, 131. 
High service tanks, 126. 
History of water to be studied, 22. 
Hook gauge, 55. 
Hydraulic gradient, 133. 

mean depth, 138. 

Impounding reservoirs, 65. 

area to be acquired for, 69. 

capacity of, 52, 65, 69. 

clearing site for, 70. 

example of, 84. 

height of dam in, 69. 

need for, 3. 

outlets from, 77. 

overflow from, 80. 
Impurities in water, 7, 24. 
Inlet appliances to filters, 117. 
Intermittent supplies, 35. 

Lead and copper, 21. 

in water, 9. 
Leaping weirs, 76. 
Limestone, fissures in, 42, 67. 
Losses by underground percolation, 42. 

MAGNEsnjM salts, 17. 
Mains, pressure in, 148. 

scraping, 158. 

variation of velocity in, 149. 
Manufacturing waste, 12. 
Mechanical filters, 118. 
Microscopical examination, 21. 
Mineral impurities, 7. 

matter suspended, 9. 



Nitrates and nitrites, 20. 
Notch gauges, 54, 56. 

Oil engines, 161. 

Organic carbon, 21. 

Organic matter in water, 11, 17. 

estimating, 18. 

matter, oxidation of, 29. 

pollution, limits of, 19. 
Outlet, floating arm, 107. 

from filters, 108, 111. 
Overflow weir, 82. 
Oxygen, effect of, in water, 10. 

Pipes, arrangement of, 156. 

Darcy's coefficients for, 143. 

diameters of, 140, 146. 

discharge through, 140, 145. 

example of calculation in, 142. 

flow of water through, 128. 

formulsB of flow in, 139. 

friction in, 129, 138. 

loss of head in, 129, 131. 

numerical coefficients for, 143. 

pressure in, 133, 144, 147. 

scraping, 158. 

stren^h of, 147, 150. 

velocity of flow in, 140, 144. 
Poisonous metals, 21. 
Pollution, effect of volume on, 14. 

of deep wells, 13. 

of rivers, 12, 14. 

of upland streams, 14. 

preventing, 164. 
Population, estimating increase of, 39. 
Pressure, variation of, in pipe, 183, 147. 
Puddle collars, 79. 

wall, 70. 
Pimiping machinery, 159. 
Purification of water, 106. 

Quality of water, 4, 7. 

Quantity, allowance in, for future, 37. 

available, 40. 

obtainable, example of, 58. 

requirements as to, 34. 

used, variations in, 36. 

Rainfall, comparing, with run off, 60. 

deductions from, 44. 

estimating, 44. 

estimating available, 52. 

in dry years, 52. 

method of gauging, 45. 

records, comparision of, 51. 

table of, 60. 

variations of, 48, 50. 
Rain gauges, 45. 
Rain water, 22. 
Rate of supply, 34. 
Reducing pieces, 152. 
Removal of water from streams, powers for, 
4. 
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Requirements, general, 164. 
Reservoir dams. Ste Dams. 
Reservoirs, impounding. See Impounding 
reservoirs. 

Service. See Service reservoirs. 
Rivers, dry weather flow of, 53. 

gauging, 67. 

large, 31. 

self-purification of, 10, 13, 14, 31. 
Rod gauges, 58. 
Run ofi^, comparing with rainfall, 60. 

Salt in water, 8. 

Samples of water, collecting, 14. 

Sand filters. See Filter beds. 

Sandwashers, 113. 

Scheme of supply, general, 6. 

Sedimentation, effect of, 32, 106. 

purification by, 106. 
Separate system, 5. 
Service reservoirs, capacity of, 121. 

constructing, 122. 

example of, 125. 

need for, 4, 120. 

roof of, 123. 

ventilating, 125. 
Settling tanks, 106. 
Shallow wells, 25. 
Slope, effect of, on percolation, 43. 
Snow, effect of, on rainfall measurements, 
47, 50. 

in underground supplies, 43. 
Sources, comparison of, 33. 

selection of, 1 5. 
Specific gravity, 15. 
Springs, 29. 
Stabiuty of dams, 85. 
Staines reservoir, 84. 
Standpipes, 127. 
Statistics, need for, 164. 
Steam engines, 161. 

Storage reservoirs. See Impounding reser- 
voirs. 



Stream, diverting, for dams, 76. 

dry weather flow of, 53. 

gauging, 53. 
Street watering, 156. 
Supply, continuous, 35. 

rate of, per head, 34. 

required, estimating, 34. 
Syphon outlets, 80. 

Tanks, settling, 106. 
Thames water, analyses of, 20. 
Thickness of mains, 150. 
Towers, water, 126. 

Undergbound flow, gradient of, 60, 62, 
percolation, 42. 
reservoirs, 62. 
supplies, constancy of, 2. 
water, 25. 

direction of flow of, 28. 
flow of, 26. 
Upland surface waters, 14, 23. 

Vaeiations in demand, 36. 
Volume, effect of, 14. 

Waste, 37. 

prevention of, 157. 
Water towers, 126. 
Waves, effect of, on earthwork dams, 

74. 
Well water, analysis of, 30. 
Wells, classification of, 30. 

deep, 29. 

danger in, 30. 

drainage area of, 61. 

estimating yield of, 60. 

position of, 26. 

shallow, 25. 

Yield, estimating, 40. 
example of, 53. 
from wells. See Wells. 
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of Rotating Discs.— Governing Steam Turbines. — Steam Consumption of Turbines. — The 
Whirling of Shafts.— Speed of Turbines.— Index. 



Works by BRTAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., M.InstMeeh.E., &c. 

Now Ready. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 
additional Illustrations. Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. 25s. net 

A TREATISE] ON 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Contents.- Part I.— Gas Engines : General Description of Action and Parts. — 
Heat Cycles and Classification of Gas Engines.— History of the Gas Engine.— The 
Atkinson, Griffin, and Stockport Engines. — The Otto Gas Engine. — Modem British Gas 
Engines. — Modem French Gas Engines. — German Gas Engines. — Gas Production for 
Motive Power.— Utilisation of Blast-fumace and Coke-oven Gases for Power.— The Theory 
of the Gas Engine.— Chemical Composition of Gas in an Engine Cylinder.— Utilisation of 
Heat in a Gas Engine. — Explosion and Combustion in a Gas Engine. — Part II. — 
Petroleum Engines : The Discovery, Utilisation, and Properties of OQ.— Method of 
Treating Oil.— Carburators. — Early Oil Engines. — Practical Application of Gas and Oil 
Engines.— Part III.— AIp Engines. — Appendices. — Index. 

*'The best book now published on Gas, Oil, and Air Engines." — Engineer. 
"A thoroughly reliable and exhaustive treatise.'* — Engineering. 



In Quarto, Handsome Cloth. With Numerous Plates. 25s. 

TH E H EAT EFFIGI ENGY OF STEAM BOI LER8 

(LAND, MARINE], AND LOCOMOTIVE). 

With many Tests and Experiments on different Types of 

Boilers, as to the Heating Value of Fuels, &;e., with 

Ana^ses of Gases and Amount of Evaporation, 

and Suggestions for the Testing of Boilers. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

General Contents.— Classification of Different Types of Boilers.— 425 Experiments on 
English and Foreign Boilers with their Heat Efficiencies shown in Fifty Tables.— Fire 
Grates of Various Types.— Mechanical Stokers.— Combustion of Fuel in Boilers.— Trans- 
mission of Heat through Boiler Plates, and their Temperature.— Feed Water Heaters, 
Superheaters, Feed Piunps, &c. — Smoke and its Prevention. — Instruments used in Testing 
Boilers. — Marine and Locomotive Boilers.— Fuel Testing Stations.— Discussion of the Trials 
and Conclusions.— On the Choice of a Boiler, and Testing of Land, Marine, and Loc(»notive 
Boilers. — Appendices.— Bibliography.— Index. 

With Plates illustrating Progress made during recent years ^ 
and the best Modem Practice, 

" Probably Che most szhaustive retumi that has ever been ooUected. A isAonoAL 
Book by a thoronghly practical man/'^/ron and Coal Trades Retfiete. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Just Published. In Large Grown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 
131 lUastrations. 

LECTURES ON THE MARINE STEAM TURBINE. 

By Prop. J. HARVARD BILES, M.Inst.N.A., 

Professor of Naval Architecture in the University of Glasgow. 



Fourth Edition, Revised. Pooket-Size, Leather, 12s. 6d. 

BOILERS, MARINE AND LAND: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 

A flANDBOOK OW RULBS, FOBMUIiiB, TaBLBS, &0., SBLATIVB TO MaTBBIAL, 

SOANTUNOS, AND PSBSSUBBS, SaVBTT VaLTXS, SfBIKOB, 

FITTINO8 AND MOUNTINOS, ftO. 

FOR THE USE OF ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, BOILER-MAKERS. 
AND STEAM USERS. 

By T. W. TRAILL, M.Inst.O.E., r.E.It.N., 

Late Engineer SorreTor-in-Ohief to the Board of Trade. 
" Thb mobs taiuabu woax on Boilers published in Engla3i±''—8hippiina World, 
" Contains an Bhormous Quabtitt or iNroRMATiON arrranged in a verjr convenient form. . . • 
a MOST USBVUL voLUM B ; . . supplying Information to be had uowhers else."—!^ JVMflfinMr. 



Fifth Edition. Large Grown 8vo. With numerons 
niustrationa. 68. net. 

ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICES 

A Handbook for Engineers and Offleers in the Royal Navy 

and Mereantile Marine, Including the Management 

of the Main and Auxiliary Engines on 

Board Ship. 

By JOHN G. LIVERSIDGE, RN., A.M.I.C.E. 

Co»<ef»<«.— General Desoription of Ifarine Machinery.— The Conditions of Service and 
Duties of Engineers of the Boyal Navy.— Entry and Conditions of Service of Engineers of 
the Leading S.S. Companles.—BalBing Steam— Duties of a Steaming Watch on Engines 
and Boilers.— Shutting off Steam.— Barbour Duties and Watches.- Adjustments and 
Bepairs of Engines.- Preservation and Bepairs of "Tank" Boilers.— The Hull and its 
nttings.— Oleaningand Painting Bftaohinery.— Bedprocating Pumps, Feed Heaters, and 
Automatic Feed -water Beguiatora — Evaporatora — Steam Boats. — Electric Light 
Machinery.— Hydraulic liadunery.— Air-Compressing Pumps.— Befrigerating Machines. 
—Machinery of Destroyers.— The Management of Water-Tube Boilera— Beiiilations for 
Entry of Aaslstant Engineers, B.N.— Questions given in Examinations for Promotion of 
iSngineers, B.N.— Begulations respecting Board of Trade Examinations for Engineers, to. 

''This VBXT usBFDL BOOK. . . . Illustratiobs are of QXBAT iMPOBTABOB lu a work 
of this kind, and it is satisfactory to find that spbcial attebtiob has been given in this 
nt;peoii.*'—Enffineer$' Gazette. 



In Large Crown 8vo, Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 58. net. 

O I lui F XX S lui: 

ITS ST7PPLY, OOMPOSITION, AND APPLIOATION. 
By SIDNEY H. NORTH, 

LATB KDITOB OF THE "PBTROLEUM RBYIEW.' 

Contents.— The Sources of Supply.— Economic Aspect of Liquid FueL— Chemical 
Composition of Fuel Oils.— Conditions of Combustion in Oil Fuel Furnaces.— Early 
Methods and Experimenta— Modem Burners and Methods.— Oil Fuel for Marine Pur- 
poses.— For Naval Purposes.— On Locomotives.— For Metallurgical and other Purposes. 
—Appendices. —Index. 

*' Everyone interested in this important question will welcome Mr. North's excellent 
text-book. "—JTa^urg. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN i CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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SsooND Edition, Revised. With nnmeroas Plates rednoed from 
Working Drawings and 280 lUnstrations in the Text. 218. 

A MANUAL OF 

LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING! 

A Praetieal Text-Book for the Use of Engine Builders, 

Desifirners and Draughtsmen, Railway 

Engineers, and Students. 

By WILLIAM FRANK PETTIGREW, M.Inst.CE. 

With a Section on American and Continental Engines, 

By albert F. RAVENSHEAR, B.Sc, 

Of His Majeety'B Patent Office. 
OofKaKf. ~ Hlstorica] Introduction, 1763-1888. — Modern LooomotlvoB: Simple.— 
Modem Locomotives: Oompound. Primary Consideration in LocomotiTC Design.— 



Cylinders, Steam Ohests, and Staffing Boxes.— Pistons, Piston Rods, Crossheada, and 
SUde Bars.— Connecting and Coupling Bods.— Wheels and Axles, Axle Boxes, Hornblooka, 
and Bearixig Springs.— BalancinK.-valve Qear.— Slide Valves and Valve Gear Details.— 



Framing, Bogies and Axle Trucks, Badial Axle Boxes.— Boilers.— Smokebox. Blast Pipe, 
Firebox Fittings.— Boiler Mountings.— Tenders. - Bailway Brakes.— Lubrication.— Oon- 
.sumption of Fuel, Evaporation and Engine Efficiency.— American Locomotives —Con- 
tinental Locomotives.— Bepairs, Bunning, Inspection, and Benewals.— Three Appendices. 
•.Index. 

"The work oohtains all that cam bb lsabnt from a book upon such a tnhjeat. It 
irill at once rank as thb stanpabd work upon this dcpobtant subjbct."— .Rai/tmiy Magazin*, 



At Press. In Large Svo. Fully lUuBtrated. 

LOCOMOTIVE COMPOUNDING AND SUPERHEATING. 

By J. F. GAIRNS. 

Contents.— Introductory.— Compounding and Superheating for Locomotives.— A 
Classification of Compound Systems for Locomotives.— The History and Development of 
the Compound Locomotive. — Two-Cylinder Non-Automatic Systems. — Two-Cylinder 
Automatic Systems.— Other Two-Cylinder Systems.— Three-Cylinder Systems.— Four- 
Cylinder Tandem Systems.— Four-Cylinder Two-Crank Systems (other than Tandem).— 
Four-Cylinder Balanced Systems.— Four-Cylinder Divided ana Balanced Systems.— 
Articulated Compound Engines.— Triple-Expansion Locomotives.— Compound Back 
Locomotives.— Concluding Remarks Concerning Compound Locomotives.- The Use of 
Superheated Steam for Locomotives.— Index. 



In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations, 16s. 

AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By WILLIAM HENRY COLE, M.Inst.O.E., 

Late Deputy-Manager, North-Western Railway, India. 
Contents.— jyJBisuBBion of the Term "Light Railways.**— English Bailwasrs, 
Rates, and Farmers. — Light Railways in Belgium, France, Italy, other 
European Countries^ America and the Colonies, India, Ireland.— Roaa Trans- 
port as an alternative. — The Light Railways Act, 1896.— The Question of 
Gauge.— Construction and Working.— Locomotives and Rolling-Stock.— Light 
Railways in England, Scotland, and Wales.— Appendices and Lidex. 

"■ Will remain, for some time yet a Standabd Work in everything relating to Light 
Railways."— £nirtn«er. 

" The whole subject is bxhaustivelt and pbaotioallt considered. The work can be 
cordially recommended as nmisPBHSABLB to those whose duty it is to become acquainted 
with one of tiie prime necessities of the immediate future." — Railtcay Official Geuette. 

LONDON : CHARLES 6RIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND: 
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Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Price IDs, 6d. 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING: 

A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK FOR THE USE OF 

ENGINEERS, DRAUGHTSMEN, AND STUDENTS. 
By CHARLES HURST, Practical Draughtsman. 

Part I.— Steam Engine Valves. I Part III.— Air Compressor Valves and 

Part II.— Gas Engine Valves and Gearing. 

Gears. I Part IV.— Pump Valves. 

" Ma. HuEST 8 VALVES and valvb-gbaeino will prove s very valuable aid, and tend to the 
production of Bngrines of sciBNTivic DESIGN and RGONOMicALwoBKiKO. . . . Will be largely 
■ought after by Students and Designers."— JIfarifie Engineer. 

" As a practical treatise on the subject, the book stands without a rival." —Mechanical 
World. 



Hints on Steam Engine Design and Construotion. By Charles 
Hurst, ** Author of Valves and Valve Gearing." Second Edition, 
Revised. In Paper Boards, 8vo., Cloth Back. Illustrated. Price 
Is. 6d. net. 

O0NTKNT8.— I. Steam Pipes.— II. Valves.— III. Cylinders.— IV. Air Pumps and Con- 
densers. -V. Motion Work.— VI. Crank Shafts and Pedestals.— VII. Valve Gear. -VIII. 
Lubrication.- IX. Miscellaneous Details -Index. 

'' A handy volume which every practical young engineer should possess."- 77^ Jiodef 
Engineer. 

Sixth Edition. Folio, strongly half-bound, 21s. 

rrRJLVSRSS T'JLSX^SS: 

Computed to Four Places of Decimals for every Minute of Angle 

up to 100 of Distance. 

For the Use of Surveyors and Engineers. 

By RICHARD LLOYD GURDEN, 

Authorised Surveyor for the Governments of New South Wales ano Victoria. 

%* Published with the Concurrence oj the Surveyors- GenercU for New South 

Wales and Victoria, 

" Those who have experience m exact Survey-work will best know how to appreciate 
the enormous amount of labour represented by this valuable book. The computations 
enable the user to ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelve miles to within 
half an inch, and this by rbfbrbncb to but One Table, in place ot the usual Fifteen 
minute computations required. This alone is evidence of the assistance which the Tables 
ensure to every user, and as every Surveyor in active practice has felt the want of such 
assistance few knowing of their publication will remain without them." 
—Engineer. 

Strongly Bound in Super Royal 8vo. Cloth Boards. 78. 6d. net. 



For Calculating Wages on the Bonus or Premium Systems. 

For Engineering, Teclnnical and Allied Trades. 

By HENRY A. GOLDING, - A.M.Inst.M.E., 

Technical Assistant to Messrs. Bryan Donkin and Clench, Ltd., and Assistant Lecturer 

in Mechanical Engineering at the Northampton Institute, London, E.C. 
"Cannot faU to prove practically serviceable to those for whom they have been 
designed, "—fiicoeawan. 

LONDON: GHARLE8 GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Just Rbady. Sxcond EDinoir. Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With 
niiustratioiiB, Tables, &o. 

Lubrication & Lubricants: 

A TREATISE ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LUBRICATION 

AND ON THE 

NATURE, PROPERTIES, AND TESTING OF LUBRICANTS. 
By LEONARD ARCHBUTT, RI.O., F.O.S., 

Ohemist to the Midland Bailway Oompany, 
AND 

R. MOUNTFORD DEELEY, M.I.Mech.E., F.G.S., 

Chief Ijooomotiye Saperintendent, Midland Kailwaj Gompany. 

CONIBNTS.— L Friction of Solids.— 11. Liquid Friction or Yiscosity, and Plastic 
Friction.— IIL Superficial Tension.— IV. The Theory of Lubrication.— v. Lubricants, 
their Sources, Preparation, and Properties.- VI. Physical Properties and Methods of 
Examination of Lubricants.- YII. Chemical Properties and Methods of Bxamlnation 
of Lubricants.— YIIL The Systematic Testing of Lubricants by Physical and Chemical 
Methods.— IX. The Mechanical Testing of Lubricants.— X. The Design and Lubrication 
of Bearings.— XL The Lubrication of Machinery.— Indbx. 

" Destined to become a olassio on the subject."- Industries a/nd Iron. 

" Contains practically ALL that is known on the subject Desenres the careful 
attention of all Engineers."— Jtoilu^ay Official QazetU. 



Fourth Edition. VeryfvUy lUustrtOed. doth, 4s. 6(1. 

STEAM " BOILERS: 

THEIR DKrXOTS, MANAaXSMBNT, Ain> OONSTBUOTION. 

Bt R D. MUNRO, 

€hU/ Bngineer of the Scottish Boiler Insurance and Engine Inspection Company . 

Gbnbral Contents.- I. Explosions caused (z) by Overheating of Plates— (a) By 
Defective and Overloaded Safety Valves— (3) By Corrosion, Internal or External— Hf4) By 
Defective Desien and Construction (Unsupported Flue Tubes ; Unstrengthened Manholes ; 
Defective Staymg ; Strength of Rivetted Joints; Factorof Safety)— II. Construction of 
Vertical Boilers: Shells — Crown Plates and Uptake Tubes — Man-Holes, Mud-Holes» 
and Fire-Holes— Fireboxes — Mountings — Management — Cleaning— Table of Bursting 
Pressures of Steel Boilers — Table of Rivetted Joints — Specifications and Drawin^^s of 
Lancashire Boiler for Working Pressures (a) 80 lbs. ; (6) aoo lbs. per square inch respectively. 

" A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam Boilers, ought 
to be carefully studied, and always at hand."— C^?//! Guardian, 

" The book is very useful, especially to steam users, artisans, and young Engineers."— 
Engineer, 

Br THE SAME Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence. A Practical Hand- 
book based on Actual Experiment. With Diagram and Coloured Plate. 
Price 3s. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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In Crown Svo, Cloth, Fully Illustrated, 55. net, 

EMERY GRINDING MACHINERY. 

A Text-Book of Workshop Ppaetiee in General Tool 6pinding,land the 
DesifiTo, Constpuetion, and Application of the Maehines Employed. 

By R. B. HODGSON, A.M.Inst.Mech.E. 

Introduction. — ^Tool Grinding. — Emery Wheels. — Momiting Emery Wheels. 
^Emery Rings and Cylinders. — Conditions to Ensure Efficient Working. — 
Leading Types of Machines. — Concave and Convex Grinding. — Cup and Cone 
Machines. — Multiple Grinding. — "Guest" Universal and Cutter Grinding 
Machines. —Ward Universal Cutter Grinder. — Press. —Tool Grinding. —Lathe 
Centre Grinder.— Polishing.— Index. 

''Eminently practical . . . cannot fail to attract the notice of the users of this class of 
diachinery, and to meet with careful perusal." — Chem. Treuie Journal. 



In Three Parts. Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Very Fully Illustrated. 

MOTOR-CAR MECHAMISM AMD MAMAGEMENT. 

By W. POYNTER ADAMS, M.Inst.KE. 

Part L— The Petrol Car. Part IL—The Electrical Car. 
Part III.— The Steam* Car. 



PART I.— THE PETROL CAR. 5s* net. 
Contents.— Section I.— The Mechanism of the Petrol Car.— 
The Engine. — The Engine Accessories. — Electrical Ignition and Accessories. 
— Multiple Cylinder Engines. — The Petrol.— The Chassis and Driving Gear. 
— Section II. — The Management of the Petrol Car. — The Engine. — 
The Engine Accessories. — Electrical Ignition. — The Chassis and Driving 
Gear. —General Management. — Glossary. — Index. 

** Should be carefully studied by those who have anything to do with motors." — Auto^ 
fHobile and Carriage Builders^ journal. 



At Press. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth« Very Fully Illustrated. 
A MANUAL OF 

PETROL MOTORS AND MOTOR-CARS. 

Comprising the Designing, Construction, and Woridng of Petrol Motors. 
By F. STRICKLAND. 

General Contents.— Part I. : Engines.— HlBtorical.— Power Eequired.— General 
Arrangement of Engines.- Ignition.— Carburettors.— Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, Ac- 
Crank Shafts, Crank Chambers, Cams, Banners, Guides, Ac. —Pumps. — Flywheels. — 
Pipe Arrangements.— Silencers.— Engine Control, Balancing.— Motor Cycle Engines.^ 
Marine Motors.— Two^ycle Motors.— Paraffin Carburettors.- Gas Pi-oducers. Part 
II.: Cars.— General Arrangements. —Clutches. — Transmission. — Differential Gears.— 
Universal Joints.— Axles. — Springs. — Badius Bods. — Brakes. — "Wheels. — Frames. — 
Steering Gear. — Badiator. — Steps, Mudguards, Bonnets, d^c. — Lubrication. — Ball 
Bearings.— Bodies.— Factors of Safety.— Calculations of Stresses.— Special Change Speed 
(Jears.— Special Cars.— Commercial Vehicles.- Bacing Cars.— Index. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., IIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANA 
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WOBES BY 
ANDREW JAMIESON, M.INST.C.K, M.I.E.E^ F.R.S.E., 

Formerly Professor of Electrical Engineering ^ The Glas. and W, of Scot, Tech. Coll, 

PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S ADVANCED TEXT-BOOKS. 

In Large Crown Svo, Fully UlustratecL 

STEAH AND STEAM-ENGINES, INCLUDING TURBINES 

AND BOILERS. For the Use of Engineers and for Students preparing 
for Examinations. With 800 pp., over 400 Illustrations, 11 Plates, many 
B. of E., C. and G., Questions and Answers, and all Inst. C.E. Exams, 
on Theory of Heat Engines, Fifteenth Edition, Revised. los. 6d. 
" Hie Bbst Book yet published for the use of %XyxdxDX&!*— Engineer, 

APPLIED MECHANICS & MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 

Including All the Inst, C.E. Exams, in (i) Applied Mechanics; 
(2) Strength and Elasticity of Materials ; (3a) Theory of Structures ; 
(ii) Theory of Machines ; Hydraulics. Also B. of E. ; C. and G. Questions. 
Vol. 1. — Comprising 568 pages, 300 Illustrations, and Questions: 
Part I., The Principle of Work and its Applications; Part II.: Friction, 
Lubrication of Bearings, &c. ; Different kinds of Gearing and their Appli- 
cations to Workshop Tools, &c. Fifth Edition. 8s. 6d. 

" Fully maintains the reputation of the A\xxhov'*—Pract. Engineer, 

Vol. II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI., with over 800 pages, 371 Illus- 
trations ; Motion and Energy, Theory of Structures or Graphic Statics ; 
Strength and Elasticity of Materials ; Hydraulics and Hydraulic 
Machinery. Fifth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

*'Well and lucidly writtkn/*— rA* Engineer. 

♦»* Each of the above volumes is complete in itself and sold separately. 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTRODUGTORT MANUALS 

Crown %vo. With Illustrations and Examination Papers* 

STEAH AND THE STEAH-ENGINE (Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students, forming an Introduction to the 
Author's larger Work. Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/6. 
" Should be in the hands of every engineering apprentice."— P«Kr/«:«»/ Engineer. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (Practical Elementary 

Manual of). For First- Year Students. With Stud. Inst C. E. and B. of E. 
Exam. Questions. Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 3/6. 
" A thoroughly trustworthy Text-book. Practical and deax,**— Nature. 

APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Manual of). 

For First- Year Students. With B. of E., C. and G. ; and Stud. Inst. C.E. 
Questions. Seventh Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 3/6. 
" The work has very high qualities, which may be condensed into the one word 
* CLEAR.' '*—Science and Art, 

A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

For the Use of Electricians and Engineers. By John Munro, C.E., 
and Prof. Jamieson. Pocket Size. Leather, 8s. 6d. Eighteenth 
Edition. [See p. 48. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BY 

W. J. HAGQUORN RANKINE, LL.D., F.R.S.. 

Lat9 R9gtu9 Prof»89w of Olull Engineering in the Unioenlty of QioBgow. 
THOBOUOHLT BEYISBD BT 

W. J. MILLAE, O.E., 

IMe Seeretaiy to the institute of Engineers tuid Shipituiidera in Seotland. 



A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

Oomprlsmg the Principles of Statics and Cinematics, and Theory <^ 
Stmctnres, Mechanism, and Machines. With Namerons Diagrams^ 
Grown 8vo, cloth. Seysntbbnth Edition. 12b. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: 

Comprising Engineering Surveys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Gar> 
pentry. Metal Work, Boads, Railways, Canals, Blvers, Waterworks, 
Harbours, &c. With Numerous Tables and niustrations. Crown 8vo. 
oloth. Twbnty-Secokd Edition. 16s. 



A MANUAL OF HACHINERT AND MILLWORK : 

Oomprising the Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and 
Objects of Machines, ko. Illustrated with nearly 800 Woodcuts,. 
Grown 8yo, cloth. Sbvbnth Edition. 12s. 6d. 



A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
PRIME MOVERS: 

with a Section on Gas, Oil, and Aib Engines, by Bbtan Donkin,. 
M.Inst C.E. With Folding Plates and Numerous Dlustrations. 
Grown Svo, cloth. Sixteenth Edition. 12s. 6d. 

lONDON: GHAAIE8 GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND 
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Prof. Rankinb's Works— (C0«//»fM^). 

USEFUL RULES AND TABLES: 

For ArohiteotB, Builders, Engineers, Founders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders, 
Surveyors, &c. With Appendix for the use of Elbotbioal Enoinsbss, 
By Professor Jamibson, F.R.S.E. Sbtenth Edition. 10s. 6d. 



A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK: 

A Practical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Mechanics. By 
Professor Rankinb and E. F. Bambbb, C.E. With Numerous Illus- 
trations. Grown 8vo, cloth. Fifth Edition. 9s. 

*«* The " JliBGHiLMiOAi. TxxT-BooK " wot daigited bp Profeuor Bamkihk m an Imtbo- 
DaonoN to the above aeria of Manuals, 



MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, Sis. 6d« 

Part I. Papers relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion of 
Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. Part II. Papers on Energy and its Trans- 
fermations. Part lU. Papers on Wave-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, fto. 

With Memoir by Professor Tait, M.A. Edited by W. J. Millab, O.B. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 

" No more endurmg Memorial of Professor Ranldne could be devised than the pablicft- 
tion of tliese papers in an accessible form. . . . The Cdlection is most valuable on 
account of the nature of his discoveries, and the beauty and completeness of his analyas. 
. . . The Volume exceeds in importance any work m the same department publishad 
in our ^sn».'*'—Atie:Aitect. 



By W. VINCENT SHELTON (Foreman to 

the Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) : 

THE MECHANIC'S GUIDE : A Hand-Book for Engineers and 
Artizans. With Copious Tables and Valuable Recipes for Practical Use. 
Illustrated. Second Edititm, Crown 8yo. Cloth, 7/6. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & GO^ LIMITED^ EXETER STREET. STRANG 
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Third Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. With 60 Plates and 
Numerous Illttstrations, Handsome Cloth, ^45* 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S.. 

FBLLOW OF king's COLLBGB, LONDON; PROF. EMERITUS OF CIVIL ENGINBBRING, 
king's COLLRGB, BTC., BTC. 

Contents —Discharge through Orifices. — Flow of Water through Pipes.— Accumulators. 
— Presses and Lifts. — Hoists. — Rams. — Hydraulic Engines. — Pumping Engines. — Capstans. 
— Traversers. —Jacks. — Weighing Machines. — Riveters and Shop Tools. — Punching, 
Shearing, and Flanging Machines.— Cranes.— Coal Discharging Machines. — Drills and 
Cutters. — Pile Drivers, Excavators, &c. — Hydraulic Machinery applied to Bridges^ Dock 
Gates, Wheels and Turbines. — Shields. — Various Systems and Power Installations.^ 
Meters, &c.— Index. 

"The standard work on the application of water power,"— Ca*wr' J Maga»ne, 



Second JSIdition, OretULy Enlarged. With Frontispiece, severed 
PUUea, and over 250 lUustrationa. 2l8. net, 

THE PBnCIPLES AKD COMSTRUCTIOII OF 

PUMPING MACHINERY 

(STEAM AND WATER PRESSURE). 

With Practical Illustrations of Engines and Pumps applied to Mining, 

Town Water Supply, Drainage of Iiands, Ac., also Economy 

and Efficiency Trials of Pumping Machinery. 

By henry DAYEY, 

Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institation of 
Mechanical Engineers, F.G.S., ^. 

Contents — Early History of Pumping En^^es — Steam Pumping Engines — 
Pumps and Pump Valves— Greneral Principles of Non-Rotative Pumping 
Engines — The Cornish Engine, Simple ana Compound — Types of Mining 
Engines — Pit Work— Shaft Sinking — Hydraulic Transmission of Power in 
Mines — Electric Transmission of Power— Valve Gears of Pumping Engines 
— Water Prebsure Pumping Engines — Water Works En^es — Pumping 
Engine Economy and Trials of Pumping Machinery — Centnfugal and other 
Low-Inft Pumps— Hydraulic Rams, Pumping Mains, &c. — ^Index. 

"By the *one English Engineer who probably knows more abont Pumping Machinery 

than AHT OTHBB.* ... A yOLUHS KSCOKDmO THS KSSULTS OF I.OVO BXPXBIBNOB AND 

sxnDT.'*— 77k< Engiwer. 
"Undoabtedly THB bkst and most psaotioal trbatisb on Pumping Machinery that has 

TNT BBBM FDBUSHBD.'*— Ififltn^ Joumol. 

UINDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN i CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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Roi/al Suo, HtUMlaome Ototh. With numerous iliustrationa and Tablet. 26e. 

THE STABILITY OP SHIPS. 

BY 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 

OnOHT OF THB IMPBRIAL OKDBRS OF ST. 8TAMILAUS OF RUSSIA; FRANCIS J08BPH OF 

AUSTRIA; MBDJIDIB OF TURKEY; AND RISING SUN OF JAPAN; VICF* 

PRKSIDBNT OF THB INSTITUTION OF NAVAL ARCHITBCTS. 

" Sir Edward Rbbd's ' Stability of Ships ' is invaluablb. The Naval Architbct 
will find brought togetner and ready to his hand, a mass of information which he would other- 
wise have to seek in an almost endless variety of publications, uod some of which he woold 
possibly not be able to obtain at all elsewhere."— <8/^aiM«A<A 



THE DESIGN AND OONSTBUOTION OF SHIPS. By John 
Harvard Bilks, M.Inst.N.A., Professor of Naval Architecture in the 
University of Glasgow. [In Preparation. 

Third Edition. Illustrated with Plates, Numerous Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text. i8s. net. 

STEEL SHIPSs 

THEIR CONSTBUCTION AND MAINTENANCE. 

A ManuoLl for ShipbuUdera, Ship Superintendents, Students, 
and Marine Engineers. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect, 

AUTHOR OF "know YOUR OWN SHIP." 

Contents. — I. Manufacture of Cast Iron. Wrought Iron, and Steel. — Com- 
position of Iron and Steel, Quality, Strengtn, Tests, &c. II. Classification of 
Steel Ships. III. Considerations in making choice of Type of Vessel. — Fnunine 
of Ships. rV. Strains experienced by Shii>s. —Methods of Computing and 
Comparing Strengths of Ships. V. Construction of Ships. — ^Altemative Modes 
of Construction. — Types of Vessels. — Turret, Self Trimming, and Trunk 
Steamers, &c. — Rivets and Bivetting, Workmanship. VI. Pumping Arrange- 
ments. YII. Maintenance. — Prevention of Deterioration in the Hulls of 
Ships. — Cement, Paint. &c.— Index. 

^' So thorough and well written is eyery chapter in the book that It is dlfficolt to select 
anv of them as being worthy of exceptional praise. Altogether, the work is excellent, and 
will proTe of great valne to those for whom it is intended. —7Vk« Engineer. 



At Pbess. In Handsome Cloth. Very fully Illustrated. 

PRESENT-DAY SHIPBUILDING. 

For Sfiipyard Students, Sfiips' Officers, and Engineers. 

By THOS. WALTON, 

Author of "Know Your Own Ship." 

Genebal Contents.— Classification.— Materials used in Shipbuilding. — 
Alternative Modes of Construction. — Details of Construction. — Framing, 
Plating, Rivetting, Stem Frames, Twin- Screw Arrangements, Water 
Ballast Arrangements, Loading and Discharging Gear, &c. — Types of 
Vessels, including Atlantic Liners, Cargo Steamers, Oil carrying Steamers, 
Turret and other Self Trimming Steamers, &c. —Index. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND, 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Edited by EDW. BLACKMORB, 

Master Mariner, Tirst Glass Trinity House Certificate, Assoc. Inst. N.A. ; 

And Written, mainly, by Sailors for Sailors. 



"This admirablb series."— iJ'atrptoy. "A very useful series."— .yatttre. 
"Every Ship should have the whole Series as a Referenob Library. Hand* 
SOMBLY bound, olearly PRINTED and iLLVST^iATSD."— Liverpool Joum. qf C<ymmeree. 

The British Mercantile Marine : An Historical Sketch of its Rise 
and Deyelopment. By the Editor, Capt. Blaoemore. 8s. 6d. 
" Captain Blackmore s splendid book . . . contains paragraphs on every point 
of interest to the Merchant Marine. The 248 pages of this book are THE most VALU- 
ABLE to the sea captain that have ever been oouviled."— Merchant Service Review, 

Elementary Seamanship. By D. Wilson-Barkbr, Master Mariner, 
F.B.S.E., F.E.G.S. With numerous Plates, two in Colours, and Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With additional Illustrations. Os. 
"This ADMIRABLE MANUAL, by Capt. WILSON BARKER, of the 'Worcester,' seems 

to ns perfectly i>'B&imvD."—Aihenceum. 

Know Your Own Ship : A Simple Explanation of the Stability, Con- 
struction. Tonnage, and Freeboard of Ships. By Thos. WALTON, Naval Architect. 
With numerous Illustrations and additional Chapters on Buoyancy, Trim, and 
Calculations. Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. 
" Mr. Walton's book will be found very useful."— TA« Engineer. 

Navieation : Theoretical and Practical. By D. Wilson-Babkkr 

and William Allingham. Second Edition, Revised. 8s. 6d. 
"PW8CISBLY the kind of work required for the New Certificates of competency. 
Candidates wiU find it invaluable."— i)t*7kfo« Advertiser, 

Marine Meteorology : For Officers of the Merchant Navy. By 
WmjAM ^INGHAM, First Class Honours, Navigation, Science and Art Department. 
7g M "' ^^iagrams, and faetimiU reproduction of log page. 

" Quite the best publication on this mbiftGt."— Shipping GazetU. 

^*i^^? and Longitude : How to find them. By W. J, Millab, 

C.B. Second Edition, Bevised. 2«. 

" Cannot but prove an acquisition to those studying Navigation."— Jforin* Engineer. 

Practical Mechanics : Applied to the requirements of the Sailor. 
?^^?®«^^*'^?™"' ^^^^ Mariner, F.il.A.S. Second Edition, Revised. 8s. 6d. 
WELL worth the money . . . exceedingly BXhPjruL."— Shipping World. 

Trigpnometry : For the Young Sailor, &c. By Rich. C. Buck, of the 
Thames Nautical Tracing College, H.M.S. " Worcester." Third Edition, SevUed. 
Price 8s. 6d. 
"This EMINENTLY PRACTICAL and reliable volume."— 5cAao?ma«ter. 

Practical Alsrebra. By Rich. C. Buck. Companion Volnme to the 
above, for Sailors and others. Second Edition, Bevised. Price 8s. 6d. 
It is JUST THE book for the young sailor mindful of vrogreaB."— Nautical Magagine. 

The Legal Duties of Shipmasters. By Benedict Wm. Ginsbubo, 

¥A™;?^£t:' ^' the Inner Temple and Northern Chrcuit ; Barrister-at-Law. SECOND 

Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. Price 4s. 6d. 

" Invaluable to masters. . . . We can fully recommend it."— fiAtppiw^ flfowtte. 

A Medical and Surgrical Help for Shipmasters. Including First 

^d at Sea. By Wm. Johnson Smith, F.K.C.S., fenclpal Medical OfflcerTseamen's 
Hospital, Greenwich. Third Edition, Thoroughly Bevised. es. 

SOUND, judicious, REALLY HELPFUL."— TAe Loncet. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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40 CHARLES ORIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES . 

Introductory Volume, Price 8$, 6d. 
THE 

British Mercantile Marine. 

By EDWARD BLACKMORE, 

MASTBR MARINBR; ASSOCIATB OP THE INSTITXTTION OP NAVAL ARCHITBCTS; 

IfBMBBR OP THB INSTmrriON OF BNGINBBRS AND SHIPBUILDBKS 

IN SCOTLAND; BDITOR OP GRIFFIN'S "NAUTICAI. SBRIBS." 

GmrBRAL CoKTi BNTB.— Hmtobioal : From Early Times to 1486~Progren 
imder Henry VIII.— To Death of Mary— During Elizabeth's Reign— Up to 
the Reign of William III —The 18th and 19th Centuries— Institution of 
Examinations — Rise and Progress of Steam Propialsion — Development of 
Free Trade— Shipping Legislation, 1862 to 1875— " Locksley HaU** Gase^ 
Shipmasters* Sodeties— Loaiding of Ships — Shipping Legislation, 1884 to 1894— 
Statistics of Shipping. The Pebsonnel : Shipowners— Officers— Mariners- 
Duties and Present Position. Education: A Seaman's Education: what it 
should be— Present Means of Education— Hints. Discipliee aed Duty— 
Postscript — ^The Serious Decrease in the Number of British Seamen, a Matter 
demanding the Attention of the Nation. 

" iHTBBBsmro and Ihsibuotivs . . . may be read with psonr and HHJOTnira."- 
ffla$am» Herald. 

''BvsBT BBAMOH of the Bubjeot is dealt with in a way which shows that the writer 
* knows the ropes* familiarly. *'—Seo<«fiian. 

"This ADHiBABLB book . . . TXXK8 with Qsefol information— Should be in the 
hands of every Sailor."— ITcitom Morning Newt. 



FoUBTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Additional 
Illustrations, Price 6s. 

ELEMENTARY SEAMANSHIP. 

BT 

D. WILSON-BARKER, Master Marines; F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S.,&a, fto. 

TOUnOBB BROTHER OJ THE TRINITT HOUSE. 

With Frontispiece, Numerous Plates (Two in Colours), and Illustratioiifl 

in the Text. 

General Contents.— The Building of a Ship; Parts of Hull, MastSi 
ftc. — ^Ropes, Knoti^ Splicing, &c. — Grear, Lead and Log, &c — Rigging, 
Anchors — Sailmaking — The Sails, &c.— Handling of Boiftts under Sail — 
Signals and Signalling- Rule of the Road— Keeping and Relieving Watch — 
Points of Etiquette— Glossary of Sea Terms and Phrases— Index. 

*** The volune oontains the xntw bulbs of thx boad. 
" This ADMiBABLB MABUAL. by Oapt. Wilsob-Babxbb of the ' Woroester/ seems to as 
pBBnoTLT DB8IONBD. and holds its place ezcellentlv in * Gbuvin's Nauhoal Sbbbs.' . . . 
Although intended for those who are to become Officers of the Merchant Navy, it will be 
fomid useful by all tachishbv."— iKAensmm. 

%* For complete List of GBmni's NAxmoAL Sbkdb, see p. 89. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Second Edition, Revised <md Uluatraied, Price Ss. 6d, 

NAViaATION: 

By DAVID WILSON-BARKER, RN.R., F.R.S.E., Ac, &o., 

AND 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

nBST-OLASS H0N0UB8, NAYIQATION, SODBNOB AND ART DKPABTMBNT. 

Tmitb VlumerouB 5l[u6tratfon6 and Examination Queations. 

Gbnbbal Contents.— Definitions — Latitude and Longitude — InBtmmentB 
of Navigation— Correction of Courses— Plane Sailing— Traverse Sailing— Da]r*s 
Work — Parallel Sailing — Middle Latitude Sailing — Mercator*s Chart— 
Mercator Sailing— Current Sailing— Position by Bearings— Great Circle Sailing 
— The Tides— Questions — Appendoz: Compass Error^Numerous Useful Hints. 
&C. — Index* 

" Pbboisblt the kind of work required for the New Certiflcates of competency in gradei 
from Second Mate to extra Master. . . . Candidates will find it mvAtPAgu. "— .OmMtef 
AdwrtUtr, 

"A CAPITAL UTTLB BOOK . . . spcdally adapted to the New Examinations. The 
Anthors are Oapt. WnjsoN-BABXBB (Captain-Superintendent of the Nautical College, H.M.S. 
' Woroester,' who has had great experience in the highest problems of Navigation), and 
Mb. AujiiOHAiE, a well-known writer on the Science of Navigation and Naotioal Astronomy. *' 
—Shipping World. 



Handsome Cloth, Fidly Illustrated. Price 78. 6d, 

MARINE METEOROLOGY, 

FOR OFFICERS OF THE MERCHANT NAVT. 
By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 

Joint Author of "Navigation, Theoretical and Practical." 

With numerous Plates, Maps, Diagrams, and lUustrations, and a facsimile 
Reproduction of a Page from an actual Meteorological Log-Book. 

SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

IHTBODUOTOBT.— Instruments Fsed at Sea for Meteorological Purposes.— Meteoro* 
logical Log-Books.— Atmospheric Pressure.— Air Temperatures.— Sea Temperatures.— 
'Vnnds.— wind Force Scales.— History of the Law of Storms.- Hurricanes, Seasons, and 
Btorm Tracks.— Solution of the Cyclone Problem.— Ocean Currents.- Icebeigs.— Syn- 
ohionons Charts.— Dew, Mists, Fogs, and Haze.— Clouds.— Rain, Snow, and Hail.— 
Mirage, Bainbows, Coronas, Halos, and Meteors.— Lightning, Corposants, and Auroras.— 
QuisnoNS.— Appendix.— Index. 

" Quite the bbst publication, and certainly the most iNTKaxsTiHO, on this sntiject ever 
presented to Nautical men."— Shipping Gaeette, 

*«* For Complete List of Griffin's Nautical Series, see p. 39. 
tONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED. EXETER 8TREEL STRAND. 
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GRIFFiyS NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Sboond Edition, Rbyisbd. With Namerous IllustratioDS. Price Ss. 6d. 

Practical Mechanics: 

Applied to the Eequirements of the Sailor. 
By THOS. MACKENZIE, 

Matter Mangier, F.R.A.S. 
GiNERAL Contents. — Resolntdon and Composition of Forces— Work done 

Sr Machines and Living Agents — The Mechanical Powers: The Lever; 
erricks as Bent Levers— The Wheel and Axle : Windlass ; Ship's Capstan ; 
Crab Winch— Tackles : the "Old Man"— The Inclined Phwie; the Screw— 
The Centre of Gravity of a Ship and Cargo — Relative Strength of Rope : 
Steel Wire, Manilla, Hemp, Coir— Derricks and Shears- Calculation of ttie 
Cross-breaking Strain of Fir Spar— Centre of Effort of Sails— Hydrostatics : 
ttie Diving-bell ; Stability of Floating Bodies ; the Ship's Pump. &c. 

" This bxoellbnt book . . . contains a large amoitnt of information.'^ 
'-'Nature* 

" Well worth the money , . . will be found exobedinolt helpeul,"— 
Shkwinff World, 

"Ko Ships* Ofeigers' bookcase will henceforth be complete without 
Captain Mackenzie's * Practical Mechanics.' Notwithstanding my many 
years' experience at sea, it has told me fiow much more there is to acquire*"-^ 
(Letter to the Publishers from a Master Mariner). 

" I must express my thanks to you for the labour and care you have taken 
in 'Practical Mechanics.* . . . It is a life's experience. . . 
What an amount we frequently see wasted by rigging purchases without reason 
and accidents to spars, &c., &c. ! * Practical Mechanics* would save all 
THIS."— (Letter to the Author from another Master Mariner). 



WORKS BY RICHARD C. BUCK, 

Of the Thames Nautical Training College, H.M.S. ' Worcester.' 

A Manual of Trigonometry: 

with Diagrams, Examples, and Exercises. Price 8s. 6d, 

Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
*»* Mr. Buck's Text-Book has been specially prepared with a view 
to the New Examinations of the Board of Trade, in which Trigonometry 
is an obligatory subject. 

"This BimnBNTLT PRACTICAL and BKUABLii voLUMB."— iScfc<>oZma«<«r. 

A Manual of Algebra. 

Designed to meet the Requirements of Sailors and others. 

Second Edition, Revised. Price 3s. 6d. .^ 

%* These elementary works on alobbka and trioonombtbt are written specially for 
those who will have little opportunity of oonsalting a Teacher. They are books for ^'sklt- 
HSLP." All bnt the simplest explanations have, therefore, been avoided, and answxbs te 
the Exercises are given. Any person may readily, by careful study, become master of their 
contents, and thus lay the foundation for a further mathematical course, if desired. It is 
hoped that to the younger OfQcers of our Mercantile Marine they will be found decidedly 
serviceable. The Examples and Exercises are taken from the Examinatiion Papers set for 
the Oadets of the " Worcester. " 

" Olearly arranged, and well got up. . . A flrst-rate Elementary Algebra. — 
Nautical Magazine. 
\*FoT complete List of Gbiffim'b Nautical Sbbiks. see p. 89. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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GRIFFIN'S NAUTICAL SERIES. 

Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Extended. In Crown 8vo. 
Handsome Cloth. Price 4s. 6d. 

THE LEGAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS. 

BY 

BENEDICT WM. GINSBURG, M.A., LL.D. (Oantab.), 

Of the Inner Temple and Northern Circuit; Barrister-at-Law. 

Genepal Contents.— The Qualification for the Position of Shipmaster— The Con- 
tract with the Shipowner— The Master's Duty in respect of the Crew : Engagement ; 
Apprentices'; Discipline ; Provisions, Accommodation, and Medical Comforts ; Payment 
of wages and Discharge— The Master's Duty in respect of the Passengers— The Master's 
Financial Besponsibilities — The Master's Duty in respect of the Cargo — The Master's 
Duty in Case of Casualty- The Master's Duty to certain Public Authorities— The 
Master's Duty in relation to Pilots, Signals, Flags, and Light Dues— The Master's Duty 
upon Arrival at the Port of Discharge— Appendices relative to certain Legal Matters : 
Board of Trade Certificates, Dietary Scales, Stowage of Grain Cargoes, Load Line £egula> 
tions, Life-saving Appliances, Carriage of Cattle at Sea, &c., &c.— Copious Index. 

^* No intelligent Master should fail to add this to his list of necessary books. A few lines 
of it may save a lawteb's fbb, bbsidbs bkdlbsb wobbt."— £tverpoo2 Journal of Commerce, 

" Sbnsiblb, plainly written, in olbab and non-tbchnigal lakguagb, and will be found of 
HUGH SBBVIGB by the Shipmaster/'— ^iJt'M Trade Review. 



Second Edition, Revised. With Diagrams. Price 2s, 

Latitude and Longitude: 

HoTsr to Fiiiicl tbem. 

By W. J. MILLAR, C.E., 

Late Secretary to the Inst of Engineers and Shipbuilders in Scotland. 

" Concisely and olbaely wbitten . . . cannot but prove an acquisition 
to those studying Navigation." — Marine Engineer, 
'* Toung Seamen will find it handt and useful, simple and CLBAB."— The 



FIRST AID AT SEA. 

Third Edition, Revised. With Coloured Plates and Numerous lUnstra- 

tions, and comprising the latest Regulations Respecting the Carriage 

of Medical Stores on Board Ship. Price 6s. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 
IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. 

By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.RO.S., 

Principal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 

*«* The attention of all interested in our Merchant Navy is requested to this exceedingly 
useful and valuable work. It is needless to say that it is the oatcome of many years 
FBAonoAL BZPBBiBNCB amongst Seamen. 

" SOUATD, JUDICIOUS, BBALLT HBLPFUL."— T^ Loncet. 

*,* For Complete List of Griffin's Nautical Sebibs, see p. 39. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAI©. 



44 OBARLEa QRIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

GBirrnrs naxttical series. 

Ninth Edition. Revised, wUh Chapters on Trim, Buoyancy, and Cakula* 
tians. Numerous lUustrtUums, Handsome Cloth, Crown 8vo, Price 7s, 6d. , 

KNOW YOUR OWN SHIP. 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 

Specially arranged to suit the requirements of Ships' Officers, Shipowners, 
Superintendents, Draughtsmen, Engineers, and Others, 
This work explains, in a simple manner, such important subjects as :— Displacement. 
—Deadweight.— Tonnage.— Freeboard.— Moments.— Buoyancy.— Strain.— Structure.— 
8tability.—Bolling.—Balla8tlng.—Loading.— Shifting Cargoes.— Admission of Water.— 
Sail Area.— Ac. 

The little book will be found bxcbbdikolt handt by most officers and officials connected 
with shipping. . . . Mr. Walton's work will obtain lasting succbss, because of its unique 
fitness for those for whom it has been written,"— Shipping World. 



BY THBi SAMBi AXJTHOIL 

Steel SMps: Their Gonstractioii and Maintenance. 

(See page 38.) 

FiFTBBNTH EDITION, Thoroughly Revised, Greatly Enlarged, and Reset 
ThrougJiout, Large Svo, Cloth, pp, i-xxiv+708. With 280 Jllustra- 
tions, reduced from Working Drawings, and 8 Plates, 2ls, net, 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OF MARINE MACHINERY. 

By A.E. SEATON, M.LC.E., M.LHeeh.EM MJ.N.A. 

General Contents. — Pabt I. — Principles of Marine Propulsion* 
Part II. — Principles of Steam Engineering. Part III. — Details of 
Marine Engines : Design and Calculations for Cylinders, Pistons, Valves, 
Expansion Valves, &c. Part IV.— -Propellers. Part V.— Boilers. 
Part VI. — ^Miscellaneous. 

"The Student, Draughtsman, and Engineer will find this work the most valuable 
Handbook of Reference on the Marine Engine now in exiBtenoe."— JfaWnc Enginem^r 

Ninth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Pocket-Size, Leather. 8s. 6d. 
A POOKBT-BOOE OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 

FOR the use of 

Marine Ensrineers, Naval Arehiteets, Desi&rners, Dpausrhtsmeiir 
Superintendents and Otners. 

By a. E. SEATON, M.LO.E., M.I.Mech.K, M.I.N.A., 

AND 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A. 

*' The best book of its kind, and the information is both up-to-date and reliable."— 
Engineer. 

iONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., UNITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BT PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH, Assoe.M.I.C.EM 

M.LM.B., M.LE1.E., llLMiiiJL, WUt Soh., M.Ord.M«i]L 



THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 
AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Teehnieal Problems. 

WITH JUTJCNSIYB 

CLASSIFIED BEFEBENCSS UST OF INTEGBALS. 
By PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 

ASSISTED BT 

R. F. MTJIRHEAD, M.A., B.Sa, 

Fonmerly Olark Fellow of Gluigow UniTenity, tnd Leotiiror on M«th«nuttle8 at 
Mason College. 

In Crown Svo, extra^ with Diagrams and Folding-Plate. 8b. 6cL 

" Psor. K. H. SMifB's book will be aervloeable In rendering a hard road as bast as pmAcriO' 
ABU for the non-mathematical Student and Engineer."— ^tikefuncm. 

*' Interesting diagrams, with practical illustrations of actual occurrence, are to be found hers 
in abundance. Thb tbbt oomplbtb classivibd bbfbbbkcb vablb will prove yery usetal In 
saTlnc the time of those who want an integral in a hurry."— Z%« Enifineer, 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and French) : 
43 GRAPHIC TABLES OB DUGRAMS, ON 28 PLATES. 

Showing at a glance the Mxttual Conyebsion of Measubemsntb 

in DiFFEBENT UnITS 

Of Lengths, Areas, Voliimes, Weights, Stresses, Densities, Quantities 

of Worh, Horse Powers, Temperatures, Sbo, 

For the yae of Engineers, Surueyora, AroMteeta, and Contraetore. 

in 4to, Boards, 7b, 6d, 

** Prof. Smith's Conybrsion-Tablbs form the most unique and oom- 

prehensive collection ever placed before the profession. By their use much 

flme and ^bour will be sayed, and the cluuices of error in calculation 

dindnished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be 

considered complete without them* 



Pocket Size, Leather Limp, with Gilt Edges and Soimded Comers, printed on Special 
Thin Paper, with lUustrations, pp. i-xii + 834. Price 188. net. 

(THE NEW "NYSTROM") 

THE MECHANICAL ENGINEER'S REFERENCE BOOK 

A Handbook of Tables, Formulce and Methods for Engineers, 
Stvdmts and Drav/ghtsmen. 

By henry HARRISON SUPLEE, ll.Sc, M.B. 

*' We feel sure it will be of great service to mechanical engineers."— J^n^neertn^. 

LONDON: CHARLES QRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRANa 



46 0HARLE8 QRIFFIN A 00.*8 PUBLICATIONS, 

8b€X>nd Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 16b. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS. 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, and A, G. BLOXAM, 

P.I.O., F.O.8., A.LO.B. F.LO., F.0.8. 

QENBRAL CONTENTS. ^Introductlon—Chexnlstry of the Chief Materials 
of Oonstruotion— Sources of Energy— Chexnlstry of Steam-ralslng— Chemis- 
try of Lubrication and Lubricants— Metallurgical Processes used in the 
Winning and Manufacture of Metal^. 

"The aathon have buoobdbd beyond all ezpectation, and have prodneed a woili which 
■honld glTe ntBSH powxr to the £nRlneer and Manntectorer."— 77k< Timet. 

By the same Authors, "Chemistry for Manufactursrs," see p. 71. 



In Handsome Cloth. With about 50 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 

By J. GROSSMANN, M.A., Ph.D., F.LC. 

WITH A PREFACE BY 

Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Contents.— The Beaker and its Technical Equivalents.— Distilling Flasks. Liebig's 
Condensers.- Fractionating Tubes and their Technical Equivalents.— The Air-Bath and 
ts Technical Equivalents.- The Blowpipe and Crucible and their Technical Equivalents. 
—The Steam Boiler and other Sources of Power.— General Bemarks on the Application 
of Heat in Chemical Engineering.— The Funnel and its Technical Equivalents.— The 
Mortar and its Technical Equivalents.— Measuring Instruments and their Technical 
Equivalents.— Materials Used in Chemical Engineering and their Mode of Application. — 
Technical Research and the Designing of Plant.— Conclusion.— Chemicals and MateriaJs. 
—Index. 

. "Excellent. . . . Every student of chemistry attending a technical course should 
obtain a co^^y."— Chemical News. 



Works by WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M.InslC.E. 

THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 

An Introduetioii to the Stady of Force and Motion. 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" Qear in style and practical in method, 'Thb Studbnt's Mbchanics' is conlially to be 
recommended bcm all points of view. '*—A thenteum. 



FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS. 

Papers reprinted from the Engineer, In Crown 8vo, is. 



Demy 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations, 9s. 

FUEL AND WATER: 

A Manual for Users of Steam and Water. 
By Pbof. FRANZ SCHWACKHOfER of Vienna, and 
WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., C.E. 
Gbnbbal C0NTBNT6.— Heat and Combustion— Fuel, Varieties of— Firing Arrangements: 
Furnace, Flue& Chimney— The Boiler, Choice of— Varieties— Feed-water aeater»— 
Steam Pipes— Water: Composition, Purification— Prevention of Scale, &c., &c. 
" The Section on Heat is one of the best and most ludd ever written."— ^M^fM^r. 

IQNDON: GHARL\!ibRIFFlN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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CRIFFIM'8 LOCAL COVERHMEMT HANDBOOKS. 

WORKS SUITABLE FOR MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS, 
ANALYSTS, AND OTHERS. 

See also Davies' Hygiene, p. 99, and MacLeod's CcUculatianSt p. 110. 

Oas Manufacture (The Chemistry of). A Handbook on the Pro- 

daction, Purification, and Testing of Illaminating Oas, and the Assay of Bye-Pro- 
ducts. By W. J. A. BUTTBRPIBLD, M.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. With Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, Revised. Vol. I., Ts. 6d. net. Vol. II., in preparation. [See page 77. 

Water Supply : A Practical Treatise on the Selection of Sources and the 
Distribution of Water. By REGINALD E. MiDDLBTON, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 
F.S.I. With Numerous Plates and Diagrams. Ci-own 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. [See page 77. 

Central Electrical Stations : Their Design, Organisation, and Manage- 
ment. ByC. H. W0BDIN6HAH,A.K.C.,M.I.C.E. SECOND Edition. 24s.net. [See p. 48. 

Electricity Control. By Leonard Andrews, A. M. Inst. C. E. , M.I. E. E. 

12s. 6d. net. [See page 48. 

Electricity Meters. By Henry G. Solomon, A.M. Inst. E.E. 16s. 

[See page 49. 

Trades' Waste : its Treatment and Utilisation, with Special Reference 
to the Prevention of Rivers' Pollution. By W. Natlor, F.C.S., A.M.Inst.C.E. 
With Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 21s. net. [See page 76. 

Calcareous Cements : Their Nature, Preparation, and Uses. With 
some Remarks upon Cement Testing. By Gilbert Rbdqrave, Assoc.In8t.C.E., 
and Chas. Spaokman, F.C.S. With Illustrations, Analytical Data, and Appendices 
on Costs, (fee. 15s. net. [See page 76. 

Road Making and Maintenance : A Practical Treatise for EngineerB, 
Surveyors, and others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and Modem Practice. 
By Thomas Aitkbn, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., M. Assoc. Municipal and County Engrs.; 
M. San. Inst. Second Ed tion. Revised. Fully Illustrated. [See page 79 

Light Railways at Home and Abroad. By Willlam Henry Cole, 

M.Inst.C.E., late Deputy Manager, North- Western Railway, India. Large 8vo, 
Handsome Cloth, Plates and illustrations. 16s. [See page SO. 

Practical Sanitation : A Handbook for Sanitary Inspectors and others 
interested in Sanitation. By Geo. Reid, M.D., D.P.H., Medical Officer, Staffordshire 
County Council. With Appendix on Sanitary Law, by Herbert Manley, M.A., M. B., 
D. P. H. Thirteenth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. 6s. [See page 78. 

Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and 
Sewage and Refuse Disposal. By Francis Wood, A.M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. Second 
Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Dairy Chemistry: A Practical Handbook for Dairy Managers, Chemists, 
and Analysts. By H. Droop Richmond, F.I.C, Chemist to the Aylesbury Dairy 
Company. With Tables, Illustrations, <fec. Handsome Cloth, 16s. [See page 73. 

Dairy Analysis : The Laboratory Book of. By H. Droop Richmond, 
F.I.C. Fully Illustrated, Cloth. 2s. 6d. net. [See page 78. 

Milk: Its Production and Uses. With Chapters on Dairy Farming, 
The Diseases of Cattle, and on the Hygiene and Control of Supplies. By Edward F, 
WiLLOUGHBT, M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.), Inspector of Farms and 
General Scientific Adviser to Welford A Sons, Ltd. 6s. net. [See page 78. 

Flesh Foods: With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and 
Bacteriological Examination. A Handbook for Medical Men, Inspectors, Analysts, 
and others. By C. Ainsworth Mitohbll, B.A., F.I.C., Mem. Council Soc. of Public 
Analysts. With numerous Illustrations and a coloured Plate. 10s. 6d. [See page 74. 

Foods: Their Composition and Analysis. By A. Wyntbr Blyth, 
M.R.C.8., F.C.S., Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and M. W Blyth, 
B.A., B.Sc. With Tables, Folding Plate, and Frontispiece. Fifth Edition, 
Thoroughly Revised. 21s. [See page 72. 

"An admirablb digest of the most recent state of knowledge.' —Chemical Newt. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 

Second Edition, Revised, In Large $uo. Handsome Cloth, Profusely 
Illustrated with Plates^ Diagrams^ and Figures, 24s, net. 

CENTRAL ELECTRICAL STATIONS: 

Their Design, Organisation, and Management. 

By CHAS. H. WORDINGHAM, A.K.C., M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Mech.E., 

Late Memb. of Council Inst£.£., and Electrical Engineer to the City of Manchester ; 

Electrical Engineer-in-Chief to the Admiralty. 

ABRIDGED CONTENTS. 

Introdttctory. — Coatral Station Work as a Profession. — As an Investment— The Estab- 
lishment of a Central Station. — Systems of Supply.— Site.— Architecture. — Plant. — Boilers — 
Systems of Draught and Waste Heat Economy. — Coal Handling, Weighing, and Storing- 
Tlie Transmission of Steam. — Generators. — Condensing Appliances. — Switching Gear^ 
Instruments, and Connections. — Distributing Mains. — Insulation, Resistance, and Cost. — 
Distributing Networks- — Service Mains and Feeders. — Testine Mains. — Meters and 
Appliances. — Standsudising and Testing Laboratory. — Secondary Batteries.— Street Light- 
ing. — Cost — General Organisation. — Mains Department. — Installation Department — 
Standardising Department — Drawing Office. — Clerical Department — The Consumer.— 
Routine and Main Laying. — Index. 

" Otkfi of the MOST VALUABLE CONTRIBUTIONS to Central Station literature we have had 
for some txm^"— Electricity. 



In Large Svo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

ELECTRICITY CONTROL. 

A Treatise on Eleetrie Switehcreap and Systems of Electric Transmission. 
By LEONARD ANDREWS, 

Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, &c' 

General Principles of Switchgear Design.— Constructional Details. — Circuit Breakers or 
Arc IntoTupting Devices. — Automatically Operated Circuit- Breakers. — ^Alternating Reverse 
Current Devices. — Arrangement of 'Bus Bars, and Apparatus for Parallel Running. — 
General Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for High Tension Systems. — General 
Arrangement of Controlling Apparatus for Low Tension Systems. — Examples of Complete 
Instaluitions. — Long Distance Transmission Schemes. 

** Not often does the specialist have presented to him so satisfactory a book as this. . . . 
We recommend it without hesitation to Central Station Engineers, and, in fact, to anyone 
interested in the subject" — Poiuer. 



Eighteenth Edition. Leather," Pocket Size. 8s. 6d. 

A POCKET-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 
By JOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.BU 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Units of Measurement. — Measures. — Testmg. — Conductors. — Dielectrics. — Sulnnaiine 
Cables. — ^Telegraphy. — Electro-Chemistry. — Electro-Metallurgy. — Batteries. — Dynamos and 
Motors.— Transformers. — Electric Lighting. — Miscellaneous. — Logarithms.— Appendices. 

** WoNDBRFULLY PssPBCT. . . . Worthy of the highest commendation we can 
give h."— Electrician. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANDc 



ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 4^ 

In Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated. Ss. 6d. net. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 

By GUSTAVB BIOHHORN, Ph.D. 

Contents. — Oscillations. — Closed Oscillation Systems. — Open Oscillation 
Svstems. — Coupled Systems. — The Coupling Compensating the Aerial Wire. — 
Tne Receiver.— Comparative Measurement m the Sender.— Theoretical Results 
and Calculations in respect of Sender and Receiver. — Closely-CoupJed Sender 
and Receiver.— Loose-Coupled Sender and Receiver. — Principal Formulae.— 
The Ondameter. — Working a Wireless Telegraph Station. — Modem Apparatus 
and Methods of Working. — Conclusion. — Bibliography. — Index. 

"Well written . . . and combines with a good deal of description a careful 
investigation of the fundamental theoretical phenomena."— if a<ur0. 



Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, with 334 Pages and 307 Illustrations. 

16s. net. 

ELECTRICITY METERS, 

By henry G. SOLOMON, A.M.In8t.E.E. 

'Contents. — Introductory. — General Principles of Continuous - Current 
Meters. — Continuous-Current Quantity Meters.— Continuous-Energy^ Motor 
Meters.— Different Types.— Special Purposes, *.€., Battery Meters, Switchboard 
Meters, Tramcar Meters. — Greneral Principles of Single- and Polyphase Induc- 
tion Meters.— Single -phase Induction Meters. — Polyphase MTeters. — Tariff 
Systems. — ^Prepa3rment Meters. — Tariff and Hour Meters.— Some Mechanical 
Features in Meter Design. — Testing Meters.— Index. 

" An earnest and Baocessfal attempt to deal oomprehensiTely with modem methods of 
measnrlng cmrrent or power in electrical instaUationB."— ^n^ttMerin^r. 

"" Trustworthy information. . . . We can confidently recommend the book to every 
electrioal engineer.*'— ^/ecfrt'etly. 



Second Edition, Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6d. 
GBIFFnar'S ELEOTBIOAIi PRIOE-BOOK : For Electrical, Civile 
Marine, and Borough Fngineers, Local Authorities, Architects, Railway 
Contractors, &c., &c. Edited by H. J. Dowsing. 

" The Elbctrical Pricb-Book rbmovbs all mystery about the cost of Electrical 
Power. By its aid the bxpbnsb that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a large or 
small scale can be discovered.^— ^fr^7«f/. 



ELECTRIC SMELTING AND REFINING. By Dr. W. Bobchbes 
and W. G. McMillan. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
21s. net. [See page 67. 

ELECTRO - METALLURGY, A Treatise on. By Walter G. 
McMillan, F.I.C., F.C.S. Second Edition, Keyised and in 
Part Re- Written. lOs. 6d. [See page 67. 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLUERIES. By D. Burns, M.E., 
M.Inst.M.E. Second Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged. 
7s. 6d. net. [See page 58. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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By PBOFESSOBS J. H. POYNTING k J. J. THOMSON^ 

In Five Yolames. Lurge 8yo. Sold Separately. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 

J. H. POYNTING, J. J. THOMSON, 

8C.D., r.K.B., j^j) M.A., r.K.8., 

I«te Fellow of Trinity CoUeore, Oambridce; Fellow of Trinitj CoUetfe, Oambridffe; ProL 

Professor of Physics, Burminirham of Bxperimental Physics in the UniTeraltj 

University. of Cambridge. 



Introduotoby Volume. Thibd Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. 

10s. 6d. 

PROPESRrriEss OF ssjLrrrrESR. 

OoNTXNTB. — Gravitation. — The Acceleration of Gravity. — Elasticity. — Stresses and 
Strains.— Torsion.— Bending of Bods.— Spiral Springs.— Collision.- Compressibility of 
Liquids.— Pressnres and Volames of Gases.— Thermal Effects Accompanying Strain.— 
Oapillarity.— Surface Tension.- Laplace's Theory of Oapili arity.— Diffusion of Liquids — 
Diffusion of Gases.— Viscosity of Liquids.— Index. 

" Students of physics cannot fail to derive benefit from the booi."—KnovfUdoe. 

"We regard this book as quite indispensable not merely to teachers but to physicists of every 
«rade above the lowest."- university Correspondent. 



VoLUMB II. FouKTH EDITION. Fully Illustrated. Price Ss. 6d 

S O U M^ I>. 

OoHTENTS.— The Nature of Sound and its chief Characteristics.- The Velocity of Sound 
in Air and other Media.— Reflection and Befraction of Sound.— Frequency And Pitch of 
Notes.— Besonance and Forced Oscillations.— Analysis of Vibrations.- The Transverse 
Vibrations of Stretched Strings or Wires— Pipes and other Air Cavities.— Bods.— Plates. 
—Membranes.— Vibrations maintained by Heat.— Sensitive Flames and Jets.— Musical 
Sand.- The Superposition of Waves.— Index. 

'* The work . . . may be recommended to anyone desirous of possessing an bast 
UP-TO-DATB Standabd Tbeatisb ou Acoustlcs.*'— Z,trera<«re. 

*'■ Very clearly written. . . . The names of the authors are a guarantee of the 
scxBNTiFio AOGUKACT and up-TO DATS CHABACTBB of the work."^ Educational Times. 



Volume III. Second Edition, Revised. Fully Illustrated. Price 15s. 

Contents. — Temperature. — Expansion of Solids. — Liquids. — Gases. — Circulation 
and Convection.— Quantity of Heat; Specific Heat. — Conductivity.— Forms of Energy; 
Conservation; Mechanical Equivalent of Heat.— The Kinetic Theory— Change of State; 
Liquid Vapour. — Critical Points. — Solids and Liquids. — Atmospheric Conditions.— 
Badiation.— Theory of Exchanges.— Badiation and Temperature.— Thermodynamics.— 
Isothermal and Adiabatic Changes.— Thermodynamics of Changes of State, and Soln* 
tions.— Thermodynamics of Badiation. — Index. 

•'Well up-to-date, and extremely clear and exact throughout. ... As clear as 
itjwould be possible to make such a text-book."— J^atttre. 

Remaining Volumes in Preparation — 
LIGHT; MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 



THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH : An Essay to which the 
Adams Prize was adjudged in 1893 in the University of Cambridge. By J. H. 
POYNTINQ, ScD.. F.B.S., Late Eellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Physics, Birmingnam University. In Large 8vo, with Bibliography, Illustrations in 
the Text, and Seven Lithographed Plates. 12s. 6d. 
" Cannot fail to be of qbeat and general interest.*'- .^tA^meum. 
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Griffln's Geologicalp Prospectingp Miningp and 
Metaiiurgicai Publications, 



Geology, Stratigraphieal, 
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„ Practical Aids, 
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Food Supply, . 
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Getting Gold, . 

Gold Seeking in South Africa, Theo Kassner, , 
Cyanide Process, . . James Park, F.G.S., . 
Cyaniding, . . Julian and Smart, 

Electric Smelting, . Borchers and McMillan, 

Electro-Metallurgy, . W. G. McMillan, F.I.O., 
Assaying, • J. J. & C. Bbringer, . 

Metallurgical Analysis, J. J. Morgan, F.C.S., . 

Metallurgy (Introduction to). Sir W. Roberts-Austen, K.O.B., 
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Dr. Kirke Rose, A.R.S.M., 
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Prop. Turner, 
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Demy Svo, Handaome cloth, 18s. 

Pbysical Geology and Palseontology, 

OJ^ THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.S, 

PROPBSSOR OP GSOGRAPHY IN KING'S COLLBGB. LONDON. 

VQUtb f tontiapiece in Cbtomo«Xitbodtapbc> and JlluatratfonB. 

'* It is impossible to praise too highly the research which Professor Sbblby's 
< PHYsiciiL Geology ^ evidences. It is far more than a Text-book— it is 
« Directory to the Student in prosecuting his researches.'* — Presidential Ad* 
dress to the Geological Society^ 1885, by Rev. Prof, Bmmy, D.Scy LL,D,^ F.R.S. 

" Professor Seeley maintains in his ' Physical Geology ' the high 
reputation he already deservedly bears as a Teacher." — Dr. Henry Wood- 
ward, F.R.S.^ in the " Geological Magaunt^ 

** Professor Sbeley's work includes one of the most satisfactory Treatises 
on Lithology in the English language." — Ametican /oumal of Engineering. 



Demy Svo, Handsows cloth, 34b, 

StratigrapMcal Geology & Paleontology, 

OJf THE BASIS OP PHILLIPS. 
ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S., 

OF THB NATURAL HIST. DBPARTMBNT, BRmSH MUSEUM, LATB PALiBOMTOLOGIST TO THB 

GBOLOGICAL SUBVBY OP GBBAT BBrTAIN. PAST PRBSIDBNT OF THB 

GBOLOGICAL SOCIBTY, BTC. 

Tmitb Aap> TlumetouB TTable^t and ZhittQi^it plate0. 

'* No such compendium of geological knowledge has ever been brought together before.**— 
IVestminsUr Review, 

** If Pkop. Sbblby's volume was remarkable for its originafity and the breadth of its views, 
Mr. Ethbridgb fully justifies the assertion made in his prefiace that his book differs in con- 
struction and detail from any known manual . . . Must take HIGH BANK AMONG WOBKS 
OF BBFERBNCB.**— ^^AmUMM. 



OPEII-AIH STUDIES Ijl GEOItOGY: 

An Introduetion to Geology Out-of-doors. 
By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

For details, see Griffin's Introductory Science Series, p. 85. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



METEOROLOGY AND OEOLOGT. 53 

Crown Sv0, Handsome Cloth, 2s, 6d, 
RESEARCHES ON THE PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 

OF 

THE EARTH'S ATMOSPHERE. 

Including the latest Diacouen'es and their Practical Applications. 

By dr. THOMAS LAMB PHIPSON. 

PART I.— The Earth's Atmosphere in Remote Geological Periods. 

PART II.— The Atmosphere of our Present Period. 

Appendices; Index. 

*^* Dr. Phipson's work presents, amidst much which is of interest to the 
Scientist and the General Reader alike, a short rhumd of his discovery of the 
origin of Atmospheric Oxygen, the existence of which he attributes wholly to 
die action of Solar Radiation upon vegetable life. The book will be found 
replete with much that is new, curious, and interesting, both in connection with 
Weather Lore, and with Scientific Meteorology.— A^/wA^r^j Note, 

" The book should prove of interest to general readers, as well as to meteorologists 
«nd other students of science.'*— ilTa^wre. 



By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, H.R.I.A., F.G.S., 

Professor of Geology, in the Royal College of Science for Ireland, and £xaminer in the 
University of London. 

See also the two following pages (54, 55), and page 85. 



AIDS IN 

PRACTICAL GEOLOGY! 

WITH A SECTION ON PALMONTOLOGY. 

By professor GRENVILLE COLE, M.R.I.A., F.G.S. 

Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised. With Frontispiece and 
Illustrations. Cloth. los. 6d. 



GENERAL OONTENT&— 
PART I.— Sampling of the Earth's Crust, 
PART II.— Examination of Minerals. 
PART III.— Examination of Rocks. 
PART IV.— Examination of Fossils, 

" Prot. Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a wa^ that has nearer 
been attempted before . . . deserving op the highest praise. Here indeed are 
' Aids ' INNUMERABLE and INVALUABLE. All the directions are given with the utmost clear- 
ness and \(n)QXiio(a,^--Ath€n€tum. 

"That the work deserves its title, that it is full of 'Aids/ and in the highest degree 
' PKACTiCAL,' will be the verdict of all who use \tJ^—Naiurt. 

" This EXCELLENT MANUAL . . . will be A VERY GREAT HELP. . . . The section 
on the Examination of Fossils is probably the best of its kind yet published. . . . Full 
of well-digested information from the newest sources and from personai research."— ^mao/x 
.^/Nat, Hittary. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft GO. LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND 
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GRIFFIN'S "yEW LAND" SERIES. 

Practicdl Hand-Books for the Use oj Prospectors, Uxplorers, 

Settlers, Colonists, and all Interested in the opening 

up and Development of New Lands, 

Edited by GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.LA., F.G.S., 

Professor of Geology in the Soyal College of Science for Ireland, and Examiner in 

the University of London. 



In Groton Svo. Handsome Cloth, 5s. 
With Numeroua Maps Specially Drawn and Executed for this Work, 

NEW LANDS; 

THEIB BESOUBCES AND FBOSFECTIVB 

ADVANTAGES. 

By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 

Intboduotort.— The Development of New Lands.— The Dominion of 
Canada. — Canada, Eastern Provinces. — Canada, Western Provinces and 
Territories.— Newfoundland.— The United States.— Latin America, Mexico. — 
Latin America, Temperate Brazil and Chili. — Latin America, Argentina. — 
The Falkland Islands. — Victoria.— New Sonth Wales. — Queensland. — South 
Australia. — Tasmania. — Western Australia. — New Zealand. — The Resources 
of South Africa.— Southern Rhodesia. — Index. 

"Painstakiko . . . GOHPLETB . . . ot ffCQAt p&jlctioxJj ABSiaTAXOE.'— The Field. 
'*A want admirably supplied. . . . Has the advantage of being written by a pro- 
fessed Geographer."— 6'eo0rrapAi(Mi/ Jottmal. 



With many Engravings and Photographs. Handsome Cloth, 48. 6d. 

FOOD SXJPPLX. 

By ROBERT BRUOE, 

Agricoltoral Saperintendent to the Boyal Dablin Society. 

With Appendix on Preserved Foods by C. A. Mitchell, B.A., F.LO. 

Gbkbral Contents.— Climate and Soil — Drainage and Rotation* of 
Crops — Seeds and Crops — Vegetables and Fruits- Cattle and Cattle- 
Breeding — Sheep and Sheep Rearing — Pigs— Poultry — Horses — The Dairy 
— The Farmer's Implements — The Settler's Home. 

" Bristles with information."— Farwi«r«' Qaaette. 

" The work is one which will appeal to those intending to become farmers at home 
or in the Colonies, and who desire to obtain a general idea of the true principles of 
farming in all its branches."— t/ottmoZ qf the Royal CoUmial Inst. 

" A most READABLE and VALUABLE book, and merits an extensive bale," Scottish 
Farmer. 

" Will prove of service in any part op the world."— .Mature. 
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GRIFFIN'S "NEW LAlfD" SERIES . 

FoQBTH Edition, Revised. With Illuatrations, Handsome Cloth, 5s, 

PROSPECTING FOR MINERALS. 

A PraQtioal Handbook for Prospectors, Explorers, Settlers, and all 
interested in the Opening uo and Deuelopment of New Lands. 

By S. HERBERT COX, Assoc.R.S.M., M.Inst.M.M., F.G.S., 
Professor of Mining at the Royal School of Mines. 

General Contents.— Introduction and Hints on Geology— The Determina- 
tion of Minerals : Use of the Blow-nipe, &a— Rock-forming Minerals and Non- 
Metallic Minerals of Commercial Value : Rock Salt, BonuL Marbles, litho- 
graphic Stone, Quartz and OpaL &c., &c.— Precious Stones and Gems — Stratified 
Deposits: Coal and Ores— Mmeral Veins and Lodes— Irregular Deposits— 
Dynamics of Lodes: Faults, Ac.— Alluvial Deposits— Noble Metals: Grold, 
Platinum, Silver, &c.— Lead — Mercury— Copper— Tin— Zinc— Iron — Nickel, 
&c — Sulphur, Antimony, Arsenic, Ac. — Comoustible Minerals— Petroleum— 
General Hints on Prospecting— Glossary — Index. 

« This ADMIRABLE LITTLB WORK . . . written with SOIBNTIFIO AOOXTBAOT In ft 

OLBAB and Luon) style. ... An important addition to technical literature . . . 
—Minify JowmaL 



IN PREPARATION. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION in WOOD, STONE, and 
CONCRETE. By James Lyon, M.A., Professor of En- 
gineering in the Royal College of Science for Ireland; 
sometime Superintendent of the Engineering Department in 
the University of Cambridge; and J. Taylor, A.R.C.S.L 

%* other Volumes, dealing with subjects of Primart Importance in the Examin- 
ation and Utilisation of Lands which have not as yet been fully developed, are in 
preparation. 



Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Illustrated. 6s. 

MINING GEOLOGY. 

A TEXT-BOGE FOB MINING STUDENTS AND MINERS. 

By prof. JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 
Professor of Mining and Diiector of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Director 
Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist to the 
Government or New Zealand. 

General Contents.— Introduction.- Classification of Mineral Deposits.— Ore Veins, 
their Filling, Age, and Structure.— The Dynamics of Lodes and Beds. -Ore Deposits 
Genetically Considered— Ores and Minerals Considered Economically.— Mine Sampling 
and Ore Valuation.— The Examination and Valuation of Mines.— Index. 

"A work which should find a place in the library of every mining engineer."— 
Mining World. 
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Sixth Edition. With Frontispiece and 716 Illustrations. Price 348. 

ORE & STONE MINING. 

By Sir C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sa, F.R.S., 

LATB PROFBSSOR OF MINING, ROYAI. COLLBGB OP SCIENCB. 

Revised, and brought up-to-date 
By BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., Assoc.R.S.M. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
INTRODUCTION. Mode of Oeeurrenee of Minerals.— Prospeetlnff.—Boplnff. 
^Breakinff Ground.— Supporting Excavations.— £xploitation.—Haula/s:e or 



Transport.— Hoisting or Winding. — Drainage. — Ventilation. — Lighting.— 
Descent and Ascent.— Dressing— Principles ofranployment of Mining Labour. 
—Legislation affecting Mines and Quarries. — Condition of the Miner.— 
Aeeiaents.— Index. 

"We have seldom had the pleasure to review a work so thorough and complete as 
the present one. Both in manner and in matter it is fab superior to anything on 

ITS SPBOIAL SUBJECT HITHERTO PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND. "—^tAe9UeU7». 

" Not only is this work the acknowledged text-book on metal mining in Great Britain 
and the Colonies, but tbat it is so regarded in the United States of America is evidenced 
by the fact that it is the book on that subject recommended to the students in most of 
the mining schools of that country."— TA« Times. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With nearly 300 TUustrations, many of 
them being full page reproductions of views of great interest. Price 7b. 6d. net. 

THE ELEMEHT8 OF MIMING AND QUARRYING. 

An Introductory Text-Book for Mining Students. 
By Sib C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.So., F.RS., 

Frofessor of Mining at the Boval College of Science, London, with which is Incorporated 
the Boyal School of Mines ; lately one of H.M. Inspectors of Mines. 

General Contents. — Introduction. — Occurrence of Minerals. — Pro- 
specting. — Boring. — Breaking Ground.— Supporting Excavations. — ^Exploita- 
tion.^Uaulage or Transport.— Hoisting or Wmding.— Drainage. — Ventilation. 
^Lighting. — Descent and Ascent.— Dressing, &c. — Index. 

" A remarkably clear survey of the whole field of mining operations. ''-JKn^nMr. 

" Barely does it fall to the lot of a reviewer to have to accord such unqualified praise as 
this book deserves. . . . The profession generally have every reason to be grateful to 
Sir C. Le Neve Foster for having enriched educational literature with so' admirable an 
elementary Text-book."— JTintT^ Journal, 



Fifth Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged, WUh 4 Plates and 
670 Illustrations, Price 24s, net. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF COAL-MINING: 

FOR THE USE OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AND OTHERS 

ENGAGED IN COAL-MINING. 

By HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Assoc Royal School of Mines, General Manager of Sandwell Park Colliery. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Geology. — Search for Coal. — Breaking Ground. — Sinking. — Preliminary 

Operations. — Metiiods of Working. — Haulage. — Winding. — Pumping. — 

Ventilation. — Lighting. — Works at Surface. — Preparation of Coal for Market 

— Index. 

"QtuteTMBBHST BOOK of its kind ... as practical in aim as a book can be . 
The Ulustrations are KXcxLixsT/'—AtJuHeeum. 

" We cordially recommend the •wofk.'* —Collurv Guardian, 

** WUl soon come to be regarded as the standard work of its \dnd.'*^Birmmgham 
Daily GoMetU. 
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Twelfth Edition, Revised. With Numerous Diagrams. 
CloOi, 7s. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON MINE-SURVEYING: 

For the use of Managers of Mines and Collieriea^ Students 

at the Royal School of Mines, do, 

Bv BENNETT H. BROUGH, F.G.S., ASSOC.R.S.M., 

Formerly Instructor of Mine-Surveyins, Royal School of Mines. 

"Its CLBARNBSS of STYLB. LUCIDITY of DESCRIPTION, and FULNESS of DETAIL have lonff agOWOn 

for it a place unique in the literatare of this branch of minine engineerinsf, and the present edition fially 
malntams the high standard of its predecessors. To the student, and to the mining engineer alike, ITS 
VALUE is inestimable. The illustrations are excellent."— ?:*« Mimngr journal. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net 

THE INVESTIGATION OF MINE AIR: 

An Account by Several Authors of the Nature, Significance, and Practical 

Methods of Measurement of the Impurities met with in the 

Air of Collieries and Metalliferous Mines, 

EDITED BY 

Sir clement LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 
And J. S. HALDANE, M.D., F.R.S. 

*' We know of nothing essential that has been omitted. The book is liberally supplied 
with illustrations of apparatus."— Ctf/Zt/ry Guardian. 

In Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. 8s. 6d. net. 

MINING LAW OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

By CHARLES J. ALFORD, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M. 

Contents.— The Principles of Mining Law. — The Mining Law of Great 
Britain. — British India. — Ceylon.— Burma. — The Malay Peninsula.— British 
North Borneo.— Egypt. —Cyprus. —The Dominion of Canada. — British 
Guiana.— The Grold Coast Colony and Ashanti. — Cai)e of Good Hope. — 
Natal. — Orange River Colony. — Transvaal Colony. — Rhodesia. — The 
Commonwealth of Australia. — New Zealand, &c. — Index. 

* Should be specially useful to all those engaged in the direction of mining enter- 
prises." — Finandai 2'imet. 

"Cannot fail to be useful , . , we cordially recommend the book."— Jftnifi^ ForJd 

In Large 8w. Fourth Edition. Price 10«. 6d. 

Mine Accounts and Mining Bool(-Keeping. 

For Students, Manasrers, Seeretaries, and others. 
With Examples taken from Actual Practice of Leading Companies, 

By JAMES GUNSON LAWN, A.R.S.M., AM.Inflt.C.B., F.G.S., 

Professor of Mining at the South African School of Mines. 

Edited by Sib C. LB NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S. 

**It seems dcpossiblb to suggest how Mr. Lawn's book could be made more oomplbtb or 
more valuabu, carefal, and exhanstiye.*'— Jeeotmtonto' Magazine. 



THE MINING ENGINEERS' REPORT BOOK AND DIRECTORS' 

AND SHAREHOLDERS' GUIDE TO MINING REPORTS. By 
Edwin R. Field, M.Inst.M.M. With Notes on the Valuation of 
Mining Property and Tabulating Reports, Useful Tables, &c., and 
provided with detachable blank pages for MS. Notes. Pocket Size, 
Strongly Bound in Leather. 3s. 6d. 

''An admirably compOed book which Mining Engineers and Managers will find 

■XTBIMBLY vSKruJu"— Mining Journal. 
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Second Edition. In Crown %vo. Handsome Cloth, With 30 New 
IllnMrcUions, Is, Qd net, 

ELECTRICAL PRACTICE IN COLLIERIES. 

By D. burns, M.E., M.Inst.M.E., 

Certificated Colliery Manager, and Lecturer on Mining and Oeology to the Olasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. 

Units of Measurement, Conductors, &c. — The Theory of the Dyriamo.— The 
Dynamo, Details of Construction and Working. — Motors. — Lighting Installa- 
tions^ in Collieries. — Pumping hy Electricity. — ^^ Electrical Haulage. — Coal 
Cutting. — Miscellaneous Applications of Electricity in Mines. — Coal Mines 
Kegulation Act (Electricity).— Index. 

"A clear and conciBe introduction to electrical practice in collieries."— ifmin^ 
Journal. 

FouBTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. Re-set 
throughout. Large Crown Svo. Handsome Cloth. 12s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL COAL-MI N I NGs 

IL MANUAL FOB MANAGERS. UNDEB-MANAGEBS^ 

COLLIERY ENGINEERS, AND. OTHERS. 

IVith Worhed-out Problems on Haulage, Pumping, Ventilation, <bc. 

By GEORGE L. KERR, M.E., M.Inst.M.E. 

"An sssBNTiALLT p&ACTiCAL WORK, and Can be confidently recommended. No department 
of Coal-Mining has been overlooked."— £n{)rin««r«' Gazetu. 



ELEMENTARY COAL-MINING : For the Use of Students, Miners, and 

others preparing for Examinations. By Gbobge L. Kerr, M.E., 

M.In8t.M.E., Author of "Practical Coal-Mining." In Crown Svo. 

Handsome Cloth. With 200 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

" An abundance of information conveyed in a popular an attractive form. . . . Will be 
of great use to all who are in any way interested in coal mining."— Scottish Oritic. 



BLASTING : and the Use of Explosives. A Handbook for 

Engineers and others Engaged in Mining, Tunnelling, Quarrying, &c. 
By OscAB GuTTMANN, M.Inst.C.E., Mem. Soc. of Civil Engs. and 
Architects of Vienna and Budapest, Cor. Mem. Imp. Roy. Geol. Inst, 
of Austria, &c. Second Edition, Revised. In Large Svo, with 
Illustrations and Folding-Plates. 10s. 6d. 

" Should prove a vade-mecum to Mining Engineers and all engaged in practical work. 
— fron. and Coal Trades Revie^tt. 



TESTING EXPLOSIVES. By C. E. Bichel and Axel Larsen. 
Contents. —Historical — Testing Stations — Power Gauges— Products 
of Combustion — Heat of Decomposition — Rate of Detonation — Rate 
and Duration of Flame— After Flame Rates— Transmission of Explo- 
sion— Efficiency, &c. In Medium Svo. Fully Illustrated. 6s. net. 
"Its pages bristle with suggestions and actual experimental results to an exte .t 
seldom found in a volume of five times its size."— ^rww avid Ba^losives 



SHAFT SINKINC IN DIFFICULT CASES. 67 J. Reimeb. 

Translated from the German by J. W. Broctgh, A.M.In8t.C E. 
With 18 Figares in the Text, and 19 Plates. Large Svo. At Pkess. 
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In Medium Svo. With Numerous Plates^ Maps, and lUustrtUions, 

2\8, net, 

CYANIDING GOLD & SILVER ORES. 

A Practical Treatise on the Cyanide Process ; its Application, 

Methods of Working, Design and Construction of 

Plant, and Costs. 

By H. FORBES JULIAN, 

Hining and Metallargical Engineer ; Specialist in Gold : Late Technical Adviaer of the 
Deutsche Gold und Silber scheide Anstalt, Frankfort-on-Maine. 

And EDGAR SMART, A.M.I.O.E., 

Civil and Metallargical Engineer. 

"A handsome volume of 400 pages which will be a valuable book of reference for all 
associated with the process."— Jtfimn^ Journal. 

"The authors are to be congratulated upon the production of what should prove to be 
a standard work."— Pa^e'9 Magazine. 



In Large Crown %vo. With 13 Plates and many Illustrations in the Text. 
Handsome Cloth. 7s. 6d. 

THE CYANIDE PROCESS OF GOLD EXTRACTION. 

A Text-Book for the Use of Metallurgists and Students at 
Schools of Mines, dc. 

By JAMES PARK, F.G.S., M.Inst.M.M., 

Professor of Mining and Director of the Otago University School of Mines ; late Director 

Thames School of Mines, and Geological Surveyor and Mining Geologist 

to the Gk)vemment of New Zealand. 

Fourth English Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
With additional details concerning the Siemens-Halske and other 
recent processes. 
"Deserves to be ranked as amongst the best of BXiSTlNOTRBATlBB8."—i/tnt9igrJ^ounMrf. 



Third Edition, Revised. With Plates and^ Illustrations. Cloth, 3«. 6rf. 

GETTING GOLD! 

A OOLiD-MININO HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICALi MEN. 

By J. 0. R JOHNSON, RG.S., A.I.M.E., 

Life Member Australasian Mine-Managers' Association. 
General Contents.— Introductory : Prospecting (Alluvial and General)— 
Lode or Reef Prospecting — Genesiology of Gold— Auriferous Lodes — Drifts — 
Gold Extraction — Lixiviation — Calcination — Motor Power and its Transmission 
—Company Formation — Mining Appliances and Methods — Australasian 
Mining Regulations. 

" PRAOTIOAL from beginning to end . . . deals thorou|;hly with the Prospecting, 
inking, Crushing, and Extraction of gold."— £n't. Australasxan. 



In Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Fancy Cloth Boards. 4«. 6d, 

GOLD SEEKING IN SOUTH AFRICA: 

A Handbook of Hints for intending Explorers, Prospectors. 

and Settlers. 

By THEO KASSNER, 

Mine Manager, Author of the Geological Sketch Map of the De Eaap Gold Fielao. 

With a Chapter on the Agricultural Prospects of South Africa. 

As fascinating as anything ever penned by Jules Yeme." —African Commerce. 
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Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 
128. 6d. net. 

METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS & ASSAYING : 

A THREE YEARS' COURSE 

FOR STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF MINES. 

By W. a. MACLEOD, B.A., B.Sc, A.O.S.M. (N.Z.), 

Formerly Assist. -Director, Thames School of Mines (N.Z.K and Lecturer in Chemistry, UniTendty 
of Tasmania ; Director of Queensland Government School of Mines, Charters Towers : 

And CHAS. WALKER, F.C.S., 

jionstrator in Chemistry, Sydney Univen * 
and Metallurgy, Charters Towers School c 

Pabt I.— Qualitative Analysis and Preparation and Properties of Gases. 
Fast II. —Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis. Part III.— Assaying, 
Technical Analysis (Gas, Water, Fuels, Oils, &c. ). 

" The publication of this volume tends to prove that the teaching of metallurgical 
analysis and assaying in Australia rests in competent hands."— iVature. 



ormerly Assist.-Demonstrator in Chemistry, Sydney University ; Lecturer n Chemistry 
^ —l of Mines 



In Crown 8vo, Beautifully Illustrated with nearly 100 
Microphotographs of Steel, &c. 7s. 6d. net, 

MIGROSGOPIG ANALYSIS OF METALS. 

By FLORIS OSMOND & J. E. STEAD, F.RS., F.LC. 

Contents. — Metallography considered as a method of Assay. — Micro- 
graphic Analysis of Carbon Steels. — Preparation of Specimens. — Polishing. 
— Constituents of Steel; Ferrite; Cementite; Pearlite; Sorbite; Martensite: 
Hardenite ; Troostite ; Austenite. — Identification of Constituents.— Detailed 
Examination of Carbon Steels. — Conclusions, Theoretical and Practical. — 
Apparatus employed. — Appendix. 

" There has been no vrork previously published in English calculated to be so useful to 
the student in metallographic research." — Iron and Steel Traded Journal. 



Third Edition. With Folding Plates and Many niustrationa. 368. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES. 

By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.Inst.O.E., F.C.S., F.G.S., Ac. 

And H. BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 

General Contents. — Refractory Materials. — Fire-Clays. — Fuels, &c.— 
Aluminium. — Copper. — Tin. — Antimony. — Arsenic. — Zmc. — Mercury. — 
Bismuth. —Lead. — Iron. — Cobalt. — Nickel —Silver. — Gold. — Platinum. 

" Of the Third Edition^ we are still able to say that, as a Text-book of 
Metallurgy, it is the best with which we are acquainted.''— ^n^meer. 

** A work which is equally valuable to the Student as a Text-book, and to the 
practical Smelter as a Standard Work of Keferenoe. . . . The lUustratioiui 
are admirable examples of Wood Engraving." — ChemicaL Netoa. 
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METALLURGICAL WORKS. 6i 

Seoond Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-set Throughout on Larger Pa^e, 
With Valimble Bibliography, New Maps, Illustrations, die, 45«. net. 

INT VmrO VOlLiYJlMCSa 8. : , 
A T^R E ATISE ON 

By sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

D.Sa, F.ft.S.E., AssoclNST.O.E . F.LO., 
Hon. Mem. Am. Phil. 800. : H m. Bfem. Iinp. Ruas. Tech. Soc. : Adviser on Petroleum to the 

Admiralty and Home Office ; Consulting Adviser to the Corporation of London under ,atl/^ 
the Petroleum Acta ; Adviser on Petroleum Transport to the Tliames Conservancy. 

Contents.— Section I.: Historical Account of the Petroleum Industry.— Section II.: 
Oeoloffical and (Geographical Distribution of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— Section III.: 
The Chemical and Physical Properties of Petroleum and Natural Gas. -Section IV.: 
The Origin of Petroleum and Natural Gas.— Section V.: The Production of Petroleum, 
Natural Gas, and Ozokerite.— Section VI.: The Refining of Petroleum.— Section VII.: 
The Shale Oil and Allied Industries.— Section VIII. : The Transport, Storage, and Dis- 
tribution of Petroleum.— Section IK. : The Testing of Crude Petroleum, Petroleum and 
Shale Oil Products, Ozokerite, and Asphalt.— Section X. : The Uses of Petroleum and 
its Products.— Section XI. : Statutory, Municipal, and other Regulations relating to 
the Testing, Storage, Transport, and Use of Petroleum and its Products.— Appendices. 
—BiBLioaRAPHT.— Index. 

Second Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. Price %s. 6d. net. 

A HANDBOOK ON PETROLEUM. 

FOR INSPECTORS UNDER THE PETROLEUM ACTS, 

And fop those en&rafired in the Storage, Transport, Distribution, and Industrial 

Use of Petroleum and its Products, and of Caleium Carbide. With 

sufiTfirestions on the Construction and Use of Mineral Oil Lamps. 

By captain J. H. THOMSO.N, 

H.M. Chief Inspector of Bxploaiyes, 

And sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

Antlior of '* A Treatise on Petroleum." 

OONTBNTS.— I. Introductory.— II. Sources of Supply.— III. Production.— IV. Oliemical Pro- 
ducts. Shale Oil, and Coal Tar.— V. Flash Point and Fire Test.— VL Testings.— VII. Existlnjr 
L^^lation relating to Petroleum. —VIII. —IX. —Precautions Necessary.— a. Petroleum Ofl 
Lamps.— XL Carbide of Calcium and Acetylene.— Appendices.— Indbx. 

" A volume that will enrich the world's petroleum literature, and render a service to the 
British branch of the indubtry. . . . Reliable, indispensable, a brilliant contribution.**— 
Petroleum. 

In Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE LABORATORY BOOK OF MINERAL OIL TESTING. 

By J. A. HICKS, 

Chemist to Sir Boverton S«dwood. 
Contents. — Specific Gravity. — Flashing Point. — Tests. — Viscosity. — Colour. — 
Apparatus.— Detection of Petroleum Vapour. — Capillary Test. — Melting Point of Paraffin 
Scale and Wax.— Oil in Scale.— Estimation of Sulphur, of Water.— Calorific Value.— 
Tables.— Index. 

OIL FUBU By. SIDNEY H. NORTH. {See page 29. ) 



THE PETROLEUM LAMP: Its Choice and Use. A Guide 
to the Safe Employment of the Paraffin Lamp. By Capt. J. H. 
Thomson and Sir Boverton Redwood. Illustrated. Is. net. 
•* A work which will meet every purpose for which it has been written."— Prfrotewm. 
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STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE 

FOR 

Metallurgists, Mine-OwneFS, Assayers, Manufaeturers, 

and all interested in the development of 

the Metallurgical Industries. 

EDITED BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

In Largt Zxw, Handsomt Cloth. With Illusiratiotu, 



INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of METAXiIiUBGT . 

By the Editor. Fifth Edition. i8s. (See p. 63.) 

GOIjD (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. Kirke Rose, 
D.Sc, Assoc. R.S.M., F.C.S., Chemist and Assayer of the Royal 
Mint. Fifth Edition. 21s. (Seep. 63.) 

LEAD AND SIIiVBB (The Metallurgy of). By H. F. 

Collins, Assoc. R.S.M., M.InstM.M. Part I., Lead, i6s; Part 
II., Silver, i6s. (See p. 64.) 

IB ON (The Metallurgy of). By T. Turner, A.R.S.M., 
F.I.C., F.C.S. Third Edition, Revised. i6s. (See p. 65.) 

STBBIi (The Metallurgy of). By F. W. Harbord, 

Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C., with a Section on Mechanical Treatment by 
J. W. Hall, A.M. Inst. C.E. Second Edition. 25s. net. (See 
p. 65.) ' 

IVm b* Published at Short Intervals. 

METAIjLUBGICAL MACHINEBY : the Application of 
Engineering to Metallurgical Problems. By Henry Charles Jenkins, 
Wh.Sc., Assoc. R.S.M., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., of the Royal College of 
Science. (See p. 64). 

COPPER (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. C. Cloud, Assoc. 
R.S.M. 

AIjIjOYS. By Edward T. Law, AssocR.S.M. 
*»* Other Volumes in Preparation. 
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GBIFFIN'S METAIiLUBGICAIi SEBIES. 



Fifth Edition, thoroughly Revised and considerably Enlarged. Lai^e 

8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Micro- Photographic 

Plates of different varieties of Steel. 1 8s. 

An Introduetion to the Study of 

BY 

Sir W. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S., A.R.S.M., 

Late Chemist and Assayer of the Royal Mint, and Professor of Metallurgy 
in the Royal College of Science. 

General Contents.— The Relation of Metallurgy to Chemistty.— Physical Properties 
of Metals.— Alloys. The Thermal Treatment of Metals.— Fuel and Thermal Measurements. 
— Materials and Products of Metallurgical Processes. — Furnaces. — Means of Supplying Air 
to Furnaces.— Thermo- Chemistry.— laical Metallurgical Processes.— The Micro-Structure 
of Metals and Alloys. — Economic Considerations. 

* No English text-book at all approaches this in the completeness with 
which the most modem views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen's 
volume will be invaluable, not only to tbe student, but also to those whose 
knowledjge of the art is far advanced." — Chemical News, 



Fifth Edition, Revised, Considerably Enlarged, and in part Ke-writfcen. 
With Frontispiece and numerous Illustrations. 21s. 

THE METALIDRGY OF GOLD. 



T. KIRKE ROSE, D.ScLond., Assoc.RS.M., 

Chemist and Assayer of the Royal Mint. 

Gbneral Contents.- The Properties of Gold and its Alloys.— Chemistry of the 
Oompounds of Gold.— Mode of Occurrence and Distribution of Gold.— Shallow Placer 
Deposits.— Deep Placer Deposits.— Quartz Crushing in the Stamp Battery.— Amalgam- 
ation in the Stamp Battery. — Other Forms of Craving and Amalgamating Machinery. 
—Concentration in Gold Mills.— Dry Crushing.— Re-grinding.— Bx)asting.—Chlorination : 
The Plattner Process, The Barrel Process, The vat-Solution Process.— The Cyanide 
Process.- Chemistry of the Cyanide Process.— Refining and Parting of Gold Bullion. 
—Assay of Gk)ld Ores.— Assay ol Gold Bullion.— Statistics of Gold Production.— Biblio- 
^aphy.— Index. 

' A ooMPRBHKNSivs PRAOTICAL TSBATisB ou thls important subject"— 7V^ Times. 

'The MOST ooMPLBTB dosonption of the chlobination process whioh has yet been pnb- 
Usbed." -Mining Journal. 

''Adapted for all v^ho are interested in the Gold Mining Industry, being free from tech- 
nicalities as far as possible, but is more particularly of value to those engaged i)> the 
Industry.' —Cape Times, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND, 
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GBIFFIK'S METAXJCUBGICAL SEBIES. 

BDmn) BY SIR W. ROBERTSAUSTEN, K.C.R, F.R.S., D.C.L. 
In Large 8vo» Handsome Cloth, WiCh lUuatrations, 



In Two VolnmeB, Each Complete in Itself and Sold Separately. 

THE METALLURGY OF LEAD AND SILVER. 

Bt H. F. COLLINS, ASSOC.E.S.M,, M,Inst,M.M. 

Pa.x*t I.— ILiSJLD: 

A Complete and Exhaustive Treatise on the Manufiftctare of Lead, 
with Sections on Smelting and Desilverisation, and Chapters on the 
Assay and Analysis of the Materials involved. Price i6s. 

J3UXMABT or CONTBirrs.— Sampling and Aflsaylng Lead and Silver.— Properties and 
Compounds of Lead.— Lead Ores.— Lead Smelting.— Beyerberatories.— Lead Smelting in 
Hearths.— The Boasting of Lead Ores.- Blast Furnace Smelting; Principles, Practice, 
and Examples; Products.— Flue Duat, its Composition, Collection and Treatment.— 
Costs and Losses, Purchase of Ores.— Treatment of Zinc, Lead Sulphides, Desilverisation, 
Softening and Beihiing.— The Pattinson Process.— The Parkes Process.- Cupellation and 
Beflning, Ac, Ac. 

"A THOBonOHLT sonND and useful digest. May with bvbbt oONTiDnroa be 
recommended."- Jftnui^ Jowmdl. 



Pa.x*t II.— SIILiVSR. 

Comprising Details regarding the Sources and Treatment of Silver 
Ores, together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and Processes of 
Manufacture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of Working, &c. Price 16s. 

SUMMABT or CONIBNTS.— Properties of Silyer and its Principal Compounds.— SUyer 
Ores.— The Patio Process.— The Kazo, Fondon, Erdhnke, and Tina Processes.— The Pan 
Process.- Boast Amalgamation.— Treatment of Tailings and Concentration.— Betorting, 
Melting, and Assaying — Ohloridising-Boasting.- The Augustin, Glaudet, and Zienrogel 
Processes.— The Hypo-Sulphite Leaching Process.— Beflning.— Matte Smelting.— Pjrrittc 
Smelting.— Matte Smeltii^ in Beyerberatories.— SOyer-Copper Smelting and Beflning.— 
Index. 

" The author has focussed A LABas AMoimT or valuabls information into a 
oonyenient form. . . . The author has eyidently considerable practical experience, 
and describes the various processes clearly and welL '—Mining Journal. 



metallurgical" machinery : 

The Applloatlon of Engineering to Metaliui^oal Problems. 

Bt henry CHARLES JENKINS, 
Wh.8e., A»»oe.R.8.M., Assoe.M.In»t.G.E. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRANa 
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GBIFFIN'S METAIiIinBaiGAL SEBIES. 



Second Edition, Reyised. With Nnmerons lUuBtrations. Large 8vo. 

Handsome Cloth. 258. net. 

With Additional Chapter on The Electric Smelting of Steel. 

THE METALLURGY OF STEEL. 

By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.RS.M., F.I.C., 

OonatUting Metallurgist and Analytical Chemist to the Indian Oovemment^ 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers HiU, 

With 37 Plates, 280 Illustrations in the Text, and nearly [100 Micro- 
Sections of Steel, and a Section on 
THE MECHANICAL TREATMENT OF STEEL, 

By J. W. HALL, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Abridged Oontbnts.— The Plant, Machineiy, Methods and Ohemistry of the Bessemer 
and of the Open Hearth Processes (Acid and Basic).— The Mechanical Treatment of Steel 
comprising Mill Practice, Plant and Machinery. — The Inflaence of Metalloids, Heat 
Treatment, Special Steels, Microstmotare, Testing, and Specifications. 

** A work which we yentore to commend as an invaluable compendiom of information upon 
the metallurgy of steel."— /ron and Coal Trades' Beview. 

The ETigineer says, at the conclusion of a review of this book :— " We cannot conclude without 
earnestly recommending all who may be interested as makers or users of steel, which practically 
means the whole of the engineering profession, to make themselves acquainted with it as speedily 
as possible, and this may be the more easily done as the published price, considering the sice 
of the book, is extremely moderate." 



Third Edition, Revised. Shobtlt. 

THE METALLDR6Y OF IRON. 

By THOMAS TURNER. Assoo.R.S.M., F.I.O.. 

Professor of Metallurgy in the University of Birmingham, 

In Labor Syo, Handsome Cloth, With Numebous Illustbations 
(many jtbom photographs). 

General Contents.— Eaily History of Iron.-~Modem History of Iron.— The Age of Steel. 
— Ohief Iron Ores.— Preparation of Iron Ores. —The Blast Furnace.— The Air used in the 
Blast Furnace.— Beactions of the Blast Furnace.— The Fuel used in the Blast Furnace.— 
Blags and Fuzes of Iron Smelting.— Properties of Oast Iron.— Foundry Practice.- Wrought 
Iroa— Indirect Production of Wrought Iron.- The Puddling Process.- Further Treatment 
of Wrought Iron. —Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 

** A MOST YALUABLE SUMMARY of knowledge relating to eYery method and stage 
in the mannfaotnre of oast and wrought iron . . . rich in chemical detaUs. . • , 
EzHAUSTiYR and thoroughly up-to-date.'' — BvUetvn of the American Iron 
and Steel Association. 

** This is A DELIGHTFUL BOOK, giving, as it does, reliable information on a subject 
becoming every day more eUborate." — ColUery Guardian. 

"A THOROUGHLY USEFUL BOOK, which orings the snbject up to date. Of 
OREaT VALUE to thosc engaged in the iron industty." — Mining Journal, 



*»* For Professor Turner's Lectures on Iron- Founding, see page 68. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAK& 



66 0HABLE8 ORIFFIN d, OO.'S PUBLI0AT10N8. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF ASSAYING: 

For the use of Students, Mine Managers, Aaaayers, do. 
By J. J. BERINGER, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Public Analyst for, and Lecturer to ^e Mining Association of, ComwalL 

And C. BERINGER, F.C.S., 

Late Chief Assayer to the Rio Tinto Copper Company, London, 

NVith numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, los. td. 

Tenth Edition. 

Gbnbral Contents. — Part I. -— Introductory ; Manipulation : Sampling ; 
Drymg ; Calculation of Results— Laboratory-books and Reports. Mbthoi>s : Dry Gravi- 
metric; Wet Ghravimetric— Volumetric Assays: Titrometnc, Colorimetric, Gasometrio^ 
Weighing and Measuring— Reagents— FormiUae, Equations, &c. — Specific Gravity. 

Part II.— Mbtals : Detection and Assay of Silver, Gold, Platinum, Mercury, Copper, 
Lead, Thallium, Bismu^ Antimony, Iron, Nickel, Cobalt, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, Tungsten, 
Titanium, Manganese, Chromium, «c — Earths, Alkalies. 

Part III.— Non-Mbtals : Oxygen and Oxides; The Halogens— Sulphur and Sul- 
phates— Arsenic, Phosphorus, Nitrogen— Silicon, Carbon, Boron— Useful Tables. 

"A RSALLV meritorious WORK, that may be safely depended upon either {ox systematic 
instruction or for reference." — Naturt. 

"This work is one of tlie best of its kind." — Engineer. 

FouBTH Edition, Revised. Handsome Cloth, With Numerous 
Illustrations. 6s, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY. 

Including the Author's Pbaotioal Labobatobt Course. 
By a. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, E.LC, P.O.S., 

Professor of Metallurgy in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Techni<»l College. 
GENERAL CONTENTS.^Introdnction.— Properties of the Metals.— Combustion. 
—Fuels.— Refractory Materials.— Furnaces.— Occurrence of the Metals in Nature. — 
Preparation of the Ore for the Smelter. — Metallurgical Processes. — Iron. — Steel.^ 
Copper. —Lead. — Zinc and Tin. —Silver. — Gold. — Mercury. — Alloys. — Applications 
of Electbioitt to Metallurgy. — Labobatobt Coubsb. 

" Jnst the kind of work for Students oommencino the study of Metal, 
lurgy, or for Enoinebbino Students." — Practical JEngineer, 
** ExoKLLENTLT got-up and WELL-ABBAiroED." — Ohemicol Trade Journal. 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Price 48. 

TABLES FOR 

QDANTITATIYE METALLURGICAL ANALYSIS. 

FOR LABORATORY USE. 

ON THE PRINCIPLE OF ''GROUP" SEPARATIONS. 

By J. JAMES MORGAN, P.O.S., M.S. 0.1. 

"The Anther may be comgiutui^tei> on the way his work has been carried out*'— 
The Engineer. 

" will coiCMBND ITSELF highly in Laboratory Practice. Its clbabnbss and pbboibioh 
mark the book out as a highly asefal one.''— Mining JoumcU. 

U)NDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



ELEOTRO'METALLUROT, ETC. 67 

Second Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and in part Be-written. 

With Additional Sections on Modern Theories of Elbotroltsis 

Costs, &c. Price lOs. 6d. 

A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY: 

Bmbraoing the Amplication of Electrolysis to the Plating, Depositing, 
Smelting, and Refining of various Metals, and to the Repro- 
duction of Printing Sur&ces and Art- Work, &c. 

BY 

WALTER G. M^'MILLAN, F.LC, P.C.S., 

SeoreUury to th^ Inttitution of Electrical Engineers; late Lecturer in MetaUwrgy 
at Mason CoUege^ Birmingham. 

With numerous Illustrations. Large Grown 8vo. Cloth. 

" This excellent treatise, . . . one of the best and host oompletv 
manuals hitherto published on Electro-Metallurgy."— ^^ectrtco/ Review. 

" This work will be a standard, "—•/ewetter. 

<*Any metallurgical process Ti^ich reduces the cost of production 
must of necessity prove of great commercial importance. . . . We 
recommend this manual to all who are interested in the praotigal. 
application of electrolytic processes." — NfUure, 



Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. In large 8vo. 
With Numerous Illustrations and Three Folding-Plates. 21s. net 

ELECTRIC SlttELTIM & REFinirfr: 

A Practical Manual of the Extraction and Treatment 

of Metals by Electrical Methods. 

Being the " Elektbo-Mbtallubgib " of Db. W. BORCHERS. 

Translated from the Latest German Edition by WALTER G. M'MILLAN, 

F.LCm P.O.S.' 

CONTENTS. 

Past I.— Alkalies and Alkaline Eabth Metals: Magnesium,. 
Lithium, Beryllium, Sodium, Potassium, Calcium, Strontium, Barium, 
the Carbides of the Alkaline Earth Metals. 

Pabt II. — The Eabth Metals: Aluminium, Cerium, Lanthanum, 
Didymium. 

Pabt IIL— The Heavy Metals : Copper, Silver, Gold, Zinc and Cad- 
mium, Mercury, Tin, Lead, Bismuth, Antimony, Chromium, Molybdenum, 
Tungsten, Uranium, Manganese, Iron, Nickel, and Cobalt, the Platinum 
Group. 

" GOMPREHBNBIYE and AUTHOBITATiyB . . . not Only FULL Of YALVABLB INTOK- 

MATioir, but gives evidence of a thobouqh insiqht Into the technical yj^lue and 
PO68IBILITIB8 of all the methods diacuBsed."— TA« EUetridan. 

" Dr. BORCHEBS' WELL-KNOWN WORK . . . must OF NECESSITY BE ACQUIRED by 

every one interested in the subject. Bxoellentlt put into English with additional 
matter by Mr. MoMillan."— Mature. 
" Will be of QREAT SERTIOR to the practical man and the Student."— .BZ^ctrie SmeUing 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRANC. 
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In Large Uo^ Library Style, Beautifully lUustraied with SO PlcUei, many 
in Colours^ and 94 Figures in the Text, £2, 28. net. 

PRECIOUS STONES: 

Their Ppopeptles, Oocuppenoes, and Uses. 

A Treatise for Dealers, Manufacturers, Jewellers, and for all 
Collectors and others interested in Gems, 

By Dr. MAX BAUER, 

Professor in the Uniyeraity of Marburg, 

Translatbd by L. J. SPENCER, M.A. (Cantab.), F.G.S. 

" The plates are remarkable for their beauty, delicacy, and truthfulness. A glance at 

them alone is a lesson on precious stones, whilst the perusal of the work itself should 

add a new interest to any casket of Jewels or cabinet of gems, or eyen to a jewellers' 

window. '*— Athenaeum. 



In Large Grown 8vo, With Numerous Illustrations, 8s, 6d, 

Tbe Art of the Goldsmith and JeweQer 

A Manual on the Manipulation of Gold and the Manu- 
facture of Personal Ornaments. 
By THOS. B. WIGLEY, 

Headmaster of the Jewellers and Silversmiths' Assoc. Tech. School, Birmingham. 

Assisted by J. H. STANSBIE, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.O., 

Lecturer at the Birmingham Municipal Technical School. 
Gbnbral Contents.— Introduction.— The Ancient Gk>ld8mith's Art. —Metallurgy of 
Gold.— Prices, Ac— Alloys.— Melting, Boiling, and Slitting Gold.— The workshop and 
Tools.— Wire Drawing. — Rings.- Chains and Insignia. —Antique Jewellery and its 
Beyival.— Etruscan Work.— Precious Stones.- Cutting.— Polishing and Finishing.— 
Chasing, Embossing, and B.epouss^ Work.— Colouring and Finishing.- Enamelling.— 
Engraving.- Moulding and Casting Ornaments, ifec.— Fluxes. Ac. — Recovery of the 
Precious Metals.— Beflning and Assaying.— Gilding and Electro Deposition.— Hall- 
Marking.— Miscellaneons.—Appendix. 



Extra Crown Svo, With 48 lUustratums, ' 3«, 6<i. net, 

LECTURES ON IRON-FOUNDING. 

By THOMAS TURNER, M.Sc., A.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

Professor of Metallurgy in the University of Birmingham^ 
Contents.- Varieties of Iron and Steel.— Application of Cast Iron.— History.— Pro- 
duction.- Iron Ores.- Composition.- The Blast Furnace.— Materials.— Reactions.— 
Grading Pig Iron. — Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, Phosphorus, Manganese, Aluminium, 
Arsenic, Copper, and Titanium.— The Foundry.— General Arrangement.— Re-meltine 
Cast Iron. — The Cupola. — Fuel Used. — Changes due to Re-melting.— Moulds ana 
Moulding.— Foundry Ladles.— Pouring and Pouring Temperature.— Common Troubles.— 
Influence of Shape and Size on Strength of Castings.— Tests. 

" Ironfounders will find much mformation in the book."— Jron Trade Circular 
iRyland'e). 

In Medium Svo, Handsome Cloth. FuUy Illustrated, 

GENERAL FOUNDRY PRACTICE: 

A Practical Handbook for Iron, Steel and Brass Founders, 
Metallurgists, and Students of Metallurgy, 

By a. C. M°WILLIAM, A.R.S.M., and PERCY LONGMUIR. 
LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



CHEMISTRY AND TECHNOLOGY, 
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Grlffln'8 Chemical and Technological Publlcatlone. 



Inoi^anie Chemistry, 
Quantitative Analysis, . 
Qualitative „ 

Chemistry for Eng^ineers, 

„ „ Hanufaeturers, 
Foods and Poisons, . 
Tables for Chemists, 
Dairy Chemistry, 
Dairy Analysis, . 
Milk, .... 
Flesh Foods, 
Practical Sanitation, 
Sanitary Engineering, 
Technical Mycologn^, 
Ferments, . 

Toxines and Antitoxines, 
Brewing, . 

Bacteriology of Brewing 
Sewage Disposal, 
Trades' Waste, . 

Smoke Abatement, . 

Paper Technology, . 
Cements, 

Water Supply, . 

Road Making, . 

Gas Manufacture, 

Acetylene, . 

Fire Risks, 

Petroleum, 

(Handbook), 

Ink Manufacture, 

Glue, Gelatine, &c., . 

Oils, Soaps, Candles, 

Lubrication & Lubricants, 

India Rubber, . - • 

Painters' Colours, Oils, &c.. 

Painters' Laboratory Guide, 

Painting and Decorating, 

Dyeing, . . 

Dictionary of Dyes, 

The Synthetic Dyestuffs, 

Spinning, . 

Textile Printing, 

Textile Fibres of Commerce, 

Dyeing and Cleaning, . 

Bleaching, CaUco- Printing, 



Profs. DuPRife and Hakb, 
Prof. Humboldt Sbxton, 
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Blount and Bloxam, 
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F. Wood, . 
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W. A. Riley, • 
Santo Cbimp, 
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G. R. Redgrave, 
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W. J. Peabcb, . 
Knecht and Rawson, 
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Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-issued. Price 6s. net. 

A SHORT MANUAL OF 

INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

BY 

A. DUPRE, Ph.D., F.R.S., 

AND 

WILSON HAKE, Ph D., F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Of the Westminster Hosfntal Medical School 

** A well-written, dear and accurate Elementary Manual of Inorganic Chenustry. . . . 
^e agree heartily with the system adopted by Drs. Duprtf and Hake. Will makb Expbr - 
aiKMTAL Work trbbly intbrbsting bbcausb imtblugiblb."— v9a/wn^> Review. 

" There is no question that, given the pbrpbct grounding of die Student in his Soence» 
the remamder comes afterwards to him in a manner much more simple smd easily acquired. 
The work is an bxamplb of thb advantagbs op thb Systbmatic Trbatmbnt of a 
Science oyer the fragmentary style so generally followed. Bv a long way thb bbst of the 
small Manuals for Students.^— ^«Mt/y«/. 



LABORATOBT HANDBOOKS BT A. HUMBOLDT SEXTOM, 

Professor of Metallurgy in the Qlasgow and West of Scotland Teohnical Oollege 



OUTLINES OF QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THB USB OF STUDBNT8. 

With IllastratioDS. Foubth Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ss. 

** A oompaot LABORATOBT GUIDE for beginners was wanted, and the want has 
been wbll supplied. ... A good and nsefiil book.*' — Lcmcti, 



OUTLINES OF QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 

FOR THB USB OF STUDBNTS. 
With lUuBtrations. Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3b. 6d, 
'* The work of a thoroughly practical chemist"— .Srttis^ Medical Journal. 
** Compiled with great care, and will supply a wsaiU^—Joumal of Education. 



ELEMENTARY METALLURGY: 

Including the Author's Practical Laboratory Course. With many 
Illustrations. [See p. 66. 

Fourth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 68. 
" Just the kind of work for students commencing the study of metallurgy." — 
Pra^ctieal Engineer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN « CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND^ 



CHEMISTRY AND TBOHNOLOQT. 71 

"The aathon have sucobbobd beyond all expectations, and have produeed ft work which 
■hould giye vbbsh powJia to the Engineer and Manufacturer."— TA« Tiaiu. 

In Two Vols., Large 8vo. With Illustrations. Sold Separately. 

CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 

A PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK. 

BY. 

BERTRAM BLOUNT, E.I.C., & A. G. BLOXAM, P.I.O. 

CHEMISTRY OF ENGINEERING, BUILDING, AND , 
METALLURGY. 

Omeral Con^erato.— INTRODUCTION— Chemistry of the Chief Uaterlals 
of Construction— Sources of Energy— Chemistry of Steam-raising— Chemis- 
try of Lubrication and Lubricants— Metallurgical Processes used in th» 
Winning and Manufacture of Metals. 

Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Illustrated. 16s, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF MANUFACTURING 
PROCESSES. 

Qeneral (7on<en<8.— Sulphuric Acid Manufacture— Alkali, ftc— Destructive 
Distillation -Artificial Manure— Petroloum-Ume and Cement— Clay and 
Glass — Sugar and Starch — Brewing and Distilling— Oils, Resins, and 
Varnishes— Soap and Candles — Textiles and Bleaching — Colouring 
Matters, Dyeing, and Printing — Paper and Pasteboard — Pigments and 
Paints — Leather, Olue, and Size — Explosive! and Matches — Minor 
Manufactures. 

**Oertainly a oood and usbfctl book, constituting a PBAonoAL ouxdb for Btadenta bv 
affording a clear conception of the nnmerons processes as a whole.^*—CJiemieal Tradi 
Jovmal. 

Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 800 pages 
and 154 Illustrations. 25s. net. 

OILS, FATS, BUTTERS, AND WAXES: 

THEIR PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES, AND MANUFACTURE THERE- 
FROM OF CANDLES, SOAPS, AND OTHER PRODUCTS. 

By C. R. alder WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Late Lecturer on Chemistry, St. Mary's Hospital Me<Ucal School ; Examiner 
in " Soap " to the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged, and in Part Rewritten 

By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

"Will be found absolutely iSDiSFBtiSABix,'*—TAgAHaiyst. 
"Will rank as the Standard £ngush Authority on Oils and Fats for many 
years to comt,**—Indusirus and Iron. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & C0„ UMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Fifth Edition, Thoronshly Bevieed, Greatly Enlarged and Re-written. 
With additionia Tables, Plates, and Illnstrations. 2l8. 

POODS; 

THEIR COMPOSITION AND ANALYSIS. 

By a. WYNTER BLYTH, M.RC.S., F.IO., F.O.S,, 

Barri8ter-at-Law, Public Analyst for the Ooontr of Deyon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St. Marylebone. 

And M. WYNTER BLYTH, B.A., B.Sc., P.C.S. 

General Contents. — History of Adulteration. — Legislation. — Ap- 
paratus. — " Ash." — Sngar. — Confectionery. — Honey. — Treacle. — Jams 
and Preserved Fruits.— Starches. — Wheaten-Flour. — Bread. — Oats. — 
Barley. — Rye. —Rice. — Maize. — Millet. — Potatoes. — Peas. — Lentils. — 
Beans. — Milk.— Cream. — Butter. — Oleo-Margarine. — Cheese. — Lard. — 
Tea. — Coffee. — Cocoa and Chocolate. — Aleohol. — Brandy. — Rum. — 
Whisky, — Gin. — Arrack.-^Liqueurs. — Absinthe. — Yeast. — Beer. — Wine. 
— Vinesar. — Lemon and Lime Juice. — Mustard.— Pepper.— Sweet and 
Bitter Almonds.— Annatto.— Olive Oil.— Water Analysis.— Appendix : 
Adulteration Acts, &c. 

'* Simply nroisPBRSABLB in the Analysfe laboratory.**— 7"^ Lanea. 
** A new edition of Mr. Wynter Blyth*B Standard work, bkbichsd with all thb kbcbyt 
DisoOTBBiBS AHD UFBovxiiEHTS, will DC accepted as a boon. *''OAemiea< New$. 



PouBTH Edition, Thoroughly Revised. In Large 8vo, Cloth, with 
Tables and Illustrations. 

POISONS: 

THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

Bt a. wynter BLYTH, M.R.C.S., P.I.C, F.O.S., 

Barrister-at-Law, Public Analyst for the County of Devon, and 
Medical Officer of Health for St Marylebone. 

GENEBAI. CONTENTS. 
I. — ^Historical Introduction. II. — Classification — Statistics — Connection 
between Toxic Action and Chemical Composition — Life Tests— General 
Method of Procedure — The Spectroscope — Examination of Blood and Blood 
Stains. Ill, — Poisonous Gases. IV. — Acids and Alkalies. V. — More 
or less Volatile Poisonous Substances. VI. — Alkaloids and Poisonous 
Vegetable Principles. VII. — Poisons derived from Living or Dead Animal 
Substances. VIII. — The Oxalic Acid Group. IX.— Inorganic Poisons. 
Appendix : Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of Poisoning. 

** Undonbtedly ths host complxts wokk on Toxicology in our languatro."— 3^ ^nalyct ((m 
the Third BdUUm). 

"As a PRACTICAL oviDX, we know ho bbtmr work."— 2^A« Lancet (on the Third Edition). 
V In the Thikd Edition, Enlarged and partly Re-written, Nxw Analytical Msthoda have 
been introdnoed, and the Oadatiric Alkaloids, or Ptomainis, bodies playing so great apart in 
Food-poisoning and in the Manifestations of Disease, have received special attention. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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With Numerous Tables, and 22 Illustrations. i6s. 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY 

TOR DAIBT MANAQEBS, CHEMISTS, AND ANALYSTS 

A Practical Handbook for Dairy Chemists and others 

having Control of Dairies. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, F.I.C., 

CHEMIST TO THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY. 

Contents, — I. Introductory. — The Constituents of Milk. II. The Analysis oi 
Milk III. Normal Milk : its Adulterations and Alterations, and their Detection. 
IV The Chemical Control of the Dairy. V, Biological and Sanitary Matters, 
VI. Butter. VII. Other Milk Products. VIII. The Milk of Mammals other 
than the Cow. — Appendices. — ^Tables. — Index. 

"... In our opinion the book is the best contribution om rHB subject that 
HAS YKT APPEARED in the English language." — Lancet. 



Fully Illustrated. With Photographs of Various Breeds of Cattle, &c. 

68. net. 

MILK: ITS PRODUCTION & USES. 

With Chapters on Daiiy Farming, The Diseases of Cattle, and on the 
Hygiene and Control of Supplies. 

By EDWARD F. WILLOUGHBY, 

M.D. (Lond.), D.P.H. (Lond. and Camb.), 

Late Inspector of Farms and General Scientific Adviser to Welford and Sons, Ltd. 

V A good investment to those in the least interested in dairying. Excellently bound ; 

printed on good paper, and well illustrated, running to 269 pages, the purchaser gets at 

the price of a novel a work which will stand good as a work of reference for some yean 

to come."— AgricttU. Oazette. 

pej We cordially recommend it to everyone who has anything at all to do with milk."— 
JDairy World. 

In Crown 8vo, Fully Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE I1ABOBATOB.Y BOOK OF 

DAIRY ANALYSIS. 

By H. droop RICHMOND, F.I.C., 

Analyst to the Aylesbury Dairy Co., Ltd. 

Contents. — Composition of Milk and its Products. — Analysis ot Milk. — 
Analysis of Liquid Products. — Application of Analysis to the Solution of 
Problems. — ^The Analysis of Butter. — Analysis of Cheese. — Tables for Calcu- 
lation. — Standard Solutions. — Index. 

*' Without doubt the best contribution to the literature of its subject that has ever been 
written." — Medical Timei. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 

AGRICULTURAL CHfflSTRY AND ANALYSIS : 

A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS. 
By J. M. H. MUNBO, D.Sa, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Professor of Chemistry, Downton College of Agricoltnre. 
[/n Prtiparaiion , 

LONDON: CHARLES ftRlFFlN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



74 CHARLBa ORIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 

Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. los. 6d. 

FLESH FOODS: 

With Methods for their Chemical, Microscopical, and Bacterio- 
logical Examination. 
A Practical Handbook for Medical Men, Analysts, Inspectors and others. 
By C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C, F.C.S., 

Member of Council, Society of Public Analysts. 
WUh Numerous Tables, IllvMra^ions, and a Coloured Plate. 
Contents. — Structure and Chemical Composition of Muscular Fibre.— of 
Connective Tissue, and Blood. — ^The Flesh of Different Animals. — ^The Examina- 
tion of Flesh. — Methods of Examining Animal Fat. — ^The Preservation of Flesh. 
— Composition and Analysis of Sausages. — Proteids of Flesh.— Meat Extracts and 
Flesh Peptones. — The Cooking of Flesh. — Poisonous Flesh. — The Animal Para- 
sites of Flesh.— The Bacteriological Examination of Flesh. — The Extraction and 
Separation of Ptomaines.— Index. 

" A compilation whicli will be most useful for the class for whom it is intexidtd."—AauMaum. 
**A book which NO ONE whose duties invotve considerations of food supply CAN AFFORD TO BB 
WITHOUT.' —Municipal youmal. 



In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With nnmerous Illustrations. 
Each Volume Complete m Itedf, and Sold Separately, 

TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY: 

The Utilisation of Mioro-organiama In the Arts and Manufactures. 
By De. FRANZ LAFAR, 

Prof, of Fermentatlon-PhyBiology and Bacteriology in the Technical High School, Vienna. 

With an Introduction by Dr. EMIL CHR. HANSEN, Principal of the Carlsberg 
Laboratory, Copenhagen. 

Translated by GHAKLES t. C. SALTER. 

VoL I.-SCHIZOMYCBTIC FBRMBNTATION. 15s. 

Vol II.» Part I.-BUMYCBTIC FBRMBNTATION. 7s. 6d. 

"The first work of the kind which can lay claim to completeness in the treatment of 
a fascinating snbject. The plan is admirable, the olassiflcatiou simple, the style is good, 
and the tendency of the whole volume is to convey snre information to the reader."^ 
Lancet. 



I 

Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. With Diagrams. 7s. 6d. net. j 

[Companion Volume to "FERMENTS," by the same Author.] 

TOXINES AND ANTITOXINES. 

By OARL OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D., 

Of the Physiological Institute at Erlangen. 

Translated from the German by 

C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C, RC.S. 

With Notes, and Additions by the Author, since the publication of the (German Edition. 
" For wealth of detail, we have no small work on Toxines which equals the one 
under review." — MediccU Times. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND 
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In Crown 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

F E R M E N T S 

A Text-book on the Chemistry and Physics of Fermentative Changes, 
By carl OPPENHEIMER, Ph.D., M.D., 

or the Physiologioal Institute at £rlangen. 

Translated from the German by 
C. AINSWORTH MITCHELL, BA., F.I.C., F.C.S. 

Abridged Contents.— Introduction.— Deflnition.— Chemical Nature of Ferments.— 
Influence of External Factors. — Mode of Action.— Physiological Action. — Secretion.— 
Importance of Ferments to Vital Action.— Proteolytic Ferments.— Trypsin.-Bacteriolytic 
and Heemolytic Ferments.— Vegetable Ferments.— Coagulating Ferments.— Sacchari^ng 
Ferments. — Diastases. — Polysaccharides. — Enzymes. — Ferments which decompose 
Glucosides.— Hydrolytic Ferments.— Lactic Acid Fermentation.— Alcoholic Fermenta- 
tion.— Biology of Alcoholic Feraientation.—Oxydase8.— Oxidising Fermentation. — Bibli- 
ography.— Index. 

" Such a veritable multum in parto has never yet appeared. The author has set himself 
the task of writing a work on Ferments that should embrace human erudition on the 
subject " — Breuet^ Journal. 

Third Edition. In Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 

PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BREWING. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND PRACTICAL MEN. 

By WALTER J. SYKES. 

Revised by ARTHUR R. LING, F.LC, F.C.S., 

Editor of the Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 
A PRACTICAL LABORATORY HANDBOOK ON 

THE BACTERIOLOGY OF BREWING. 

By WALTER A. RILEY, F.O.S. 

Abkidgbd Contents. — Laboratory Handbook and Apparatus. — Sterilisation. — 
Nutritive Liquids. — Microscope, Reagents, <fcc. — Methods of Analysis. — Practical 
Methods, including the use of "Brettanomyces," Cider and Wine Fermentations — 
Determining Kaces of Yeasts, <&c.— Practical Notes on Yeast. 



In Aotivb Preparation. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrared. 

PEAT: Its Use and Manufacture. 

By PHILIP R. BJORLING, Consulting Hydraulic Engineer, 

And FREDERIC T. GISSING. 

Abridged Contbnts.— Introduction.— The Formation of Peat.— Area and Depth of Bogs in 
Principal Countries.— Manufacture of Peat Fuel, Ac— Cut Peat, Dredged Peat, and Manufactured 
Peat.— Machinery employed in the Manufacture of Peat Fuel. —Peat Moss Litter, and the Machinery 
employed in its Manufacture.— Peat Charcoal and its Manufacture —Cost of makhig Peat Fuel and 
Charcoal.— Other Productions derived from Peat, such as Tar, Manure. Candles, Dyes, Paper, &c 

—BlBIIOOKAPHY.— INDJBX. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 30 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

THE CLAYWORKER'S HANDBOOK. 

An Epitome of the Materials and Methods employed in Brichmalffng and Pottery. 
By the Author op " THE CHEMISTRY OF CLAYWORKING," 4c. 
Genbbal Coktbbts.— Materials used in Clayworking : Clays, BuKobes, Glazes. Colours, 
Water, Fuel, Oils, and Lubricants.- The Preparation of the Clay, Mining and Quarrying, 
Weathering, Washing, Grinding, Tempering, ana PusKing.— Machinery ; Boilers, Engines, General 
Machinery, Sieves, Mixing Machineiy, Presses, &c.— Dryers and Drying.— Engobing aid Glazing. 
—Setting or Charging, Transport.— Kilns.— Firing.— Discharging, Sorting, and PackUig.— Defects 
and Waste.— Tests, Analysis and Control.— Bibliosbaphy.— Tables.- Ihdbx. 

LONDON : CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER 8TREEL STRAND. 



76 CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS^ 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

With Tables, Illnstrations in the Text, and 37 Lithographic Plates. Mediunk' 

8vo. Handsome Qoth. 30s. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 

A Ooide to the Constraetion of Works for the Prevention of th» 

Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

By W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Late Assistant-Engineer, Londcm County CoundL 
"FrobaUy the most complktb and bsst trbatisb on the subject which has appeared 
in our luagOAgt/'— Edinburgh MedictU Journal, 



BeatUiftUly Illustrated, toith Numerous Plates, Diagrams, and 
Figures in the Text, Sis. net. 

TRADES' WASTE! 

ITS TBEATMENT AND UTILISATION. 

A Handbook for Borough Enfirineers, Surveyors, Architects, and Analysts. 
By W. NAYLOR, F.O.S., A. M.Inst.C.E., 

Chief Inspector of Rivers, Bibble Joint Committee. 

GONTEHTS.— I. Introduction.— II. Chemical Engineering.— III.— Wool De-^easing 
and Grease Recovery.— IV. Textile Industries; Calico Bleaching and Dyeing. — VT Dyeing 
and Calico-Printing.— VI. Tanning and FeUmongery.— YII. Brewery and Distillery 
Waste.— Tin. Paper Mill Refuse.— IX. General Trades' Waste.— Index. 

"There is probably no person in England to-day better fitted to deal rationally with 
Buoh a subject."— 5ri<MA Sanitarian. 



In Handsome Cloth. With 59 Illustrations. 6s. net. 

A Manual for the Use of Manufacturers, Inspectors, Medical Officerslof 
Health, Engineers, and Others. 

By WILLIAM NICHOLSON, 

Chief Smoke Inspector to the Sheffield Corporation. 
Contents.— Introduction.— General Legislation against the Smoke Nuisance.— 
Local Legislation.— Foreign Laws.— Smoke Abatement.— Smoke from Boilers, Furnaces,, 
and EUns. — Private Dwelling-House Smoke. — Chimneys and their Construction. — 
Smoke Preventers and Fuel Savers. — Waste Gases from Metallurgical Furnaces.— 
Summary and Conclusions.— Index. 

" We welcome such an adequate statement on an important subject."— BritijA 
Medicdl Journal. 

Second Edition. In Medium 8vo. Thoroughly Revised and Re-Written. 

15s. net. 

CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR NATURE, PREPARATION, AND U8E8. 
By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 

Assistant Secretary for Technology, Board of Education, South Kensington, 

And CHARLES SPACKMAN, F.C.S. 

** We can thoroughly recommend it as a first-class investment." — Practical Engineer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO,, LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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With Four Folding Plates and Kumerous Ulnstrations. Large 8vo. 
88. 6d. net. 

iHTjLrrESR sxiPPXiirt 

A Praetteat TrsatiBe on the Selection of Sources and the DIatributlon of Water* 
Br REGINALD E. MIDDLETON, M.Inst.O.E., M.Inst.Mkoh.E., F.S.I. 

Abridokd Contents.— Introductory.— Requirements as to Quality.— Bequiiements 
M to Quantity.— Storage Beservoirs.— Purification.— Service Beserroirs.— The Flow 
of Water through Pipes. — Distributing Systems. — Pumping Machines. — Special 
Requirements. 

"As a companion for the student, and a constant reference for the technical man, we 
anticipate it will take an important position on the bookshelf.*'- Praetiea2 Engineer. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. In Two Volumes. 

Volume I. Fourth Edition. Price 78. 6cl. net. 
,, II. Third Edition. Ready Shortly. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF 

€3rlLS I^AN^XJFJ3LCTUR£: : 

A Hand-Book on the Production^ Pun'floation, and Testing of Illuminating 
Gaa, and the Assay of the Bye-Produots of Gas Manufacture. 

By W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C., F.O.S., 

Formerly Head Ghemist, Gas Worics, fieckton, London. E. 
'* The BEST WOBK of its kind which we have ever had the pleasure of re- 
viewing." — JoumcU of Gaa lAghUng, 



With Diagrams and Illustrations. 5s. net. 

THE PKINOIFLES OF ITS aEKBRA.TI01T AKD TTSK. 
By p. H. LEEDS, F,I.O., F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Public Analysts and of the Acetylene Association; 

And W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A.. F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Consulting Chemist, Author of " The Chemistry of Gas Manufacture." 

" Brimful of information." — Chem. Trade Jounud. 

*'We can thoroughly recommend the book to the manufacturer as a reliable work 
of reference, to the user as supplying valuable hints on apparatus and methods of 
procedure, and to the student as a safe and certain gvA.^Q.'*— Acetylene. 



Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Price 16s. net. 

FIRE AND EXPLOSION RI8K8: 

A Handbook of the Detection, Inueetlgation, and Prevention of Fires and Expiosions. 

By De. von SCHWARTZ. 

Translated from the Revised German Edition 

By C. T. C. SALTER. 

Abbridobd General Contents.— Fires and Explosions of a General Character — 
Dangers arising from Sources of Light and Heat.— Dangerous Gases.- Kisks Attending 
Spedal Industries. — Materials Employed. — A^cultural Products.— Fats, Oils, ana 
Sesins.— Mineral Oils and Tar.— Alcohol, <ftc.— Metals, Oxides, Acids, Ac- Lightning 
Ignition Appliances, Fireworks. 

"The work affords a wealth of information on the chemistry of fire and kindred 
topics."— Wr« atxd Water. 

"A complete and useful survey of a subject of wide interest and vital importance."— 
OH and Colourman's Journal. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. UNITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Thirteenth Edition^ Revised and Enlarged. Price 68. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

4 HAND-BOOK FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS AND OTHERS 
INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

FelioWf Mtm, CommcU, and Examiner ^ Samiaty Institute of Great Briiam, 
and Medical Officer to the Staffordshire County CounciL 

miftb an Bppendii on Sanitate Xaw. 

By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H., 

Medical Officer of Health for the County Boroug^h of West Bromwich, 

General Contents. — Introduction. — Water Supply: Drinking Water, Pollution of 
Water. — ^Ventilation and Wanning. — Principles of Sewage Removal. — Details of Drainage ; 
Refuse Removal and Disposal.— Sanitary and Insanitary Work and Appliances. — Details of 
Plumbers* Work. — House Construction. — Infection and Disinfection.— Food, Inspection of; 
Characteristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food.— Appendix : 
Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, &c. 

r," A VERY USEFUL HANDBOOK, with a verynsefiil Appendix. We recommend it not onlyto SANITARY 
Inspectors, but to Householders and all interested in Sanitary Matters."— %Sa«te»y Record. 



In Handsome Cloth. With 53 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 

LESSONS ON SANITATION. 

By JOHN WM. HARRISON, M.R.San.L, 

Mem. Incor. Assoc. Mun. and County Engineers ; Surveyor, Wombwell, Yorks. 

Contents.— Water Supply.— Ventilation. — Drainage. — Sanitary Building Construction.— 
Infectious Diseases. — Food Inspection. — Duties of an Inspector of Nuisances and Common 
Lodging-Houses. — Infectious Diseases Acts. — Factory and Workshop Acts. — Housing of 
the Working-Classes Act. — Shop Hours Acts. — Sale of Food and Drugs Acts. — ^The Mar- 
garine Acts. — Sale of Horseflesh, &c., Rivers Pollution. — Canal Boats Act. — Disea.<;es of 
Animals. — Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order. — Model Bye-Laws. — Miscellaneous. — 
Index. 

"Accurate, reliable, and compiled with conciseness and care." — Sanitary Record, 



Second Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. Profusely 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

SANITARY ENGINEERING: 

A Practical Manual of Town Drainage and Sewage and Refuse Diapoaal, 

For Sanitary Authorltlee, Englneora, Inapeotors, ArahlteotSt 

IkmtFaetorB, ami Students. 

By FRANCIS WOOD, A.M.Inst.C.E;, F.G.S., 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Fulham ; late Borough Engineer, Bacup, Lanes. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

Introduction.— Hydraulics.— Velocity of Water in Pipes.— Earth Pressures and Retaining 
Walls.— Powers.— House Drainage. - Land Drainage.— Sewers.— Separate System.— Sewage 
Pumping.- Sewer Ventilation.— Drainage Areas.— Sewers, Manholes, &c— Trade Refuse.— 
Sewage Disposal Werks. — Bacterial Treatment. — Sludge Disposal. — Construction and 
Cleansing of Sewers.— Refuse Disposal.— Chimneys and Foundations. 

"The volume bristles with information which will be greedily read by those bi need of assistance. The 
book Is one that ought to be on the bookshelves of EVERY PRACTICAL nNGiSRE.tt..''—SaH£tary youmal. 

** A VBRrTABLB POCKET COMPENDIUM of Sanitary Em^neering. . . . A work which may, in 
many respects, be considered as complete . . . commbndably CAUTIOUS . . INTBRBSTznG 
. . . SUGGBSnv^."— Public HeaUk Eneineer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Vol. I. Now Ready. In Half Morocco, 248. net. 

In Two Volumes^ ectch complete in itself. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ANALYSTS, PHYSICISTS, CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS AND SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTS. 

Volume I.— Chemical Engineering, Physical Chemistry. 
Volume II Chemical Physics, Pare and Analytical Chemistry. 

[STuyrUy. 

By JOHN CASTELL-EVANS, F.I.C, F.C.S,, 

Soperintendent of the Chemical Laboratories, and Lecturer on Inorganic Chemistry and 
Metallurgy at the Finsbury Technical College. 

The Tables may almost claim to be exhaustive^ and embody and collate all the most 
recent^ data established by experimentalists at home and abroad. The volumes will be 
found invaluable to all engaged in research and experimental investigation in Chemistry and 
Physics. 

The Work comprehends as far as possible all rules and tablbs required by Xhe 
Analyst, Brewer, Distiller, Acid- and Alkali-Manufacturer, &c., &c. ; and aiiso the prin- 
cipal data in Thbrmo-Chbmistry, Elbctro-Chemistrv, and the various branches of 
Chbmical Physics. Every possible care has been taken to ensure perfect accuracy, and 
to include the results of the most recent investigations. 



Second Edition. In Large 8t;o. Handsome Cloth. Beautifully 
Jlluatrated. With Plates and Figures in the Text. 

Road Making and Maintenance: 

A PBACTICAIi TREATISE FOB ENGINEEHS, 
SUBVEYOBS, AND OTHEBS. 

With an Histobical Sketch of Ancient and Modern Practice. 

By THOS. AITKEN, Assoc.M.Inst.O.E., 

Member of the Association of Municipal and Oonnty Engineers; Member of the Sanitary 
Inst ; Surveyor to the Oonnty OenncU of Fife, Oapar Division. 

WiTH NUMEROUS PLATES, DIAQRAM8, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Contents. — Historical Sketch. — Resistance of Traction. — Laying oat 
New Boads. — Earthworks, Drainage, and Retaining Walls. — Road 
Materials, or Metal.— Quarrying.— Stone Breaking and Haulaffe. — Road- 
Rolling and Scarifying.— The Construction of New, and the l£iintenance 
of existing Roads. — Carriage Ways and Foot Ways. 

" The Literarr style is ■xcbllbkt. ... A coMPSBHKirBivs and bxcillsnt Modem Book, an 
UP-TO-DATB work. . . . Should be on the reference shelf of every Municipal and Gonnty 
Engineer or Surveyor in the United Kingdom, and of every Colonial Engineer."—!^ Surveyor. 

lONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

Painters' 
Colours, Oils, & Varnishes: 

A PBAOTIOAIi MAlTITAZi. 

By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry ; Lecturer on the Technology of Painters' 

Colours, Oib, and Varnishes, the Municipal Technical School, Manchester. 
General Contents. —Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture, 
Assay, and Analysis of Pigments, White, Red, Yellow and Orange, Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black— Lakes— Colour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehicles 
(Oils, Turpentine, &c., &c.)— Driers— Varnishes. 

** A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL book, . . . the ONLY English work that satisfactorily 
treats of the manufacture of oils, colours, and pigments.**— CA^wnro/ Trades^ y^umaL 

*»* For Mr. Hurst's Garment Dyeing and Cleaning, see p. 84. 



In Crown 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Illustrations. 5s. 

THE PAINTER'S LABORATORY GUIDL 

A Student's Handbook of Paints, Colours, and Varnishes. 
By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., M.S.C.I. 

Abstract of Contbnts. — Preparation of Pigment Colours. — Chemical Principles 
Involved.— Oils and Varnishes.— Properties of Oils and Varnishes. — Tests and Experiments. 
— Plants, Methods) and Machinery of the Paint and Varnish Manufactures. 
This Work has been designed by the Author Jor the Laboratory of the Technical School^ and 

of the Paint and Colour Works^ and for all interested or engaged in these industries. 

"This excellent handbook, . . . the model of what a handbook should be." — Oils^ 
Colours, and Drysalteries. 



Second Edition, Revised. In Crown 8vo. extra. With Numerous Blustra- 
tions and Plates (some in Colours), including Original Designs. 128. 6d. 

Painting and Decorating: 

A Gomplete Practical Manual for House 

Painters and Decorators. 

By WALTER JOHN PEAROE, 

LBOTDSKK AT THB HANCHBSTBR TBOHNIOAL BCHOOL VOB HOUBK-PAINXIHQ AND DBOOBATINQ. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
Introduction — Workshop and Stores— Plant and Appliances— Brushes and 
Tools— Materials : Fi^ents, Driers, Painters' Oils — ^Wall Hangings— Pa^er 
Hanging— Colour Mixing — Distempering— Plain Painting— Stainmg— ^Varnish 
and varnishing- Imitative Paintmg — Graining— Marbling— Gilding-Sigii- 
Writing and Lettering — Decoration : General Principles — Decoration in Eds- 
temper — ^Painted Decoration — Relievo Decoration — Colour — Measuring and 
Estimating— Coach-Painting— Ship-Painting. 

'•A THOROUGHLY TTSBFUL BOOK . . . GOOD, SOUND, PBAOTIOAL INFOB- 

MATION in a CLEAB and concise FORM."— P/Mwi6er and Decorator, 

•* A THOROUGHLY GOOD AND RELIABLE TEXT-BOOK. . . . So FULL and 

OOMPLBTB that it would be difficult to imagine how anjiihing furtiier could be 
added about the Painter's craft."— i?tei2(2er«' Journal, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



CHBMI8TRY AND TBOHNOLOQY, 8i 

Second Edition. In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With 4 Plates 
and Several Illustrations. 1 6s. net. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF INDIA RUBBER. 

A Treatise on the Nature of India Rubber, its Chemical and 

Physical Examination, and the Determination and 

Valuation of India Rubber Substitutes. 

Including the Outlines of a Theory on Vulcanisation, 

By carl otto WEBER, Ph.D. 

" Replete with scientific and also with technical interest . . . The section on nhysical 
properties is a complete Hsumi of every thing known on the swhletX,**— India-rubber jntmal. 



In Large Crown 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 5s. net. 

AND THEIB ALLIED PRODUOTS, 

A Practical Handbook for the Manufacturer, Agrieulturlat, and Student of Teeknolegy. 

By THOMAS LAMBERT, 

Analytical and Technical Chemist. 

Contents.— Historical.— Glue.— Gblatine. — Size and Isinglass.— Treatment ol Efflu- 
ents produced in Glue and Gelatine Making. — Liquid and other Glues, Cements, &c — Uses 
of Glue and Gelatine.— Residual Products.— Analysis of Raw and Finished Products.— 
Appendix.— Index. 

"A sufficient account of modem methods of working, chiefly from a practical standpoint. 
A book . . . of real value.'*— CA^iwftfa/JVim/j. 



In Medium 8vo, Handsome Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 

PAPER TECHNOLOGY; 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL ON THE MANUFACTURE, PHYSICAL QUALITIES, 

AND CHEMICAL CONSTITUENTS OF PAPER AND OF 

PAPERMAKING FIBRES. 

WiUi Selected Tables for Stationers, Publishers, and Others. 

By R. W. SINDALL, F.C.S. 

Contents.— Introduction.— Technical Difficulties relating to Paper.— The Manufacture 
of Rag Paper, Hand-made, Machine-made ; Esparto Papers ; Chemical Wood Pulp ; Me- 
chanical Wood Pulp ; Wood Pulp Papers ; Art Papers ; Hemp, Jute, and other Papers.— 
The Physical Qualities of Paper: Weight, Thickness, Strength, Elasticity, &c.— The 
Chemical Constituents of Paper : Clay, Pearl Hardeninjg^, Gelatine, Casein, Rosin, Alum, 
Starch, Pi^ents, Aniline Dyes, Ac.— Chemical Analysis of Paper. — Microscopical Analy- 
sis.— Conditions Affecting Quality.— "C.B.S. Units."— Vegetable Fibres used in Pai>er- 
making.— Chemical and Physical Characteristics of Fibres.— Cellulose. — Statistics relating 
to Paper. — Tables. — Bibliography. — Index. 

In Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. With Plates and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE MANUFACTURE OP INK. 

A Handbook of the Production and Properties of Printing, 

Writing, and Copying Inks, 

By C. a. MITCHELL, B.A., F.I.C, F.C.S., & T. C HEPWORTH. 

General Contents.— Historical.— Inks and their Manufacture.- Writinff Inks.— 
Carbon and Carbonaceous Inks. — Tannin Materials for Ink.— Nature of Inks. — Manufacture 
of Iron Gall Ink. — Logwood, Vanadium, and Aniline Black Inks. — Coloured Inks.— 
Examination of Writing Inks. — Printing Inks. — Early Methods of Manufecture.— 
Manufacture of Varnish Inks. — Preparation and Incorporauon of the Pigment — Coloured 
Printing Inks.— Copying Inks. Marking Inks.— Natural Vegetable Inks.— Safety Inks 
and Papers. — Sympathetic Inks. — Ink Powders and Tablets. — Appendices. — Patent 
Specifications, &c. 

"Thoroughly well arranged . . . and ofa genuinely practical order. "—5W/i*APrr«/l^. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN i CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Second Edition, ThorougUy Revised ThrotighouL In Two Large 
Volumes, Handsome Cloth, 

A MANUAL OP DYEING; 

fOR THE USE OF PRAGTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, STUDENTS, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING, 

BY 

E. KNECHT, Ph.D., F.I.C., CHR. RAWSON, FJ.C, F.C.S., 

Haad of the Cfaemlitry and Dyeing Department of Late Head of the ChemiBtry and Dyeinc Department 
the TMhBioal Bohool. Mancherter; Bditor of "The of the Technical CoUege, Bradford t Member 
Journal of the Society of Dyen and Ck>loittl8te ; " Council of the Society of Dyen and Ooloaziali(; 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, Ph.D. 

Geksral Contents.— Chemical Technology of the Textile Fabrics- 
Water — Washing and Bleaching — Acids, Alkalies, Mordants — Natural 
Colouring Matters— Artificial Organic Colouring Matters— Mineral Colours 
-— Maohineryused in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matters — 
Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, &;c., &c. 

'* This anthoritatiTe and exbanstive work ... the host oohplbtb we bave yet 8e«n 
on the Bnbjeet"— rea?<»Yc Ma/MifMturtr. 

In Large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, Pp, i-xv + 405, 16s. net. 

THE SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS, 

AND 

THE INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS FROM WHICH THEY ARE DERIVED. 

By JOHN CANNELL CAIN, D.Sc. (Manchester and T&bingen), 
Technical Chemist, 

And JOCELYN FIELD THORPE, Ph.D. (Heidblbbbg). 

Lecturer on Colouring Matters in the Victoria University of Manchester. 

Part I. Theoretical. Part II. Practical. Part III. Analytical. 

" We have no hesitation in describing this treatise as one of the most valuable books 
that has appeared. . . . Will give an impetus to the study of Organic Chemistry 
generally."— CAemicoZ 7rade Journal. 



Companion Volume to Knecht <6 Rawson's ** Dyeing," In Large 8m, 

Handsome Cloth, Library Style, 16s, net. 

A DICTIONARY OP 

DYES, MORDANTS, & OTHER COMPOUNDS 

USED IN DYEING AND CALICO PRINTING. 

with FormulcB, Properties, and Applications of the various substances described, 

and concise directions for their Commercial Valuation, 

and for the Detection of Adulterants. 

By CHRISTOPHER RAWSON, F.I.O., F.C.S., 

Consulting Chemist to the Behar Indigo Planters' Association ; Co-Author of "A Manual 

of Dyeing ; " 

WALTER M. GARDNER, RC.S., 

Head of the Department of Chemistry and Dyeing, Bradford Municipal Technical College ; 
Editor of the " Joum. Soc Dyers and Colourists ; " 

And W. F. LAYOOOK, Ph.D., F.C.S., 

Analytical and Consulting Chemist 
'* Turn to the book as one may on any subject, or any substance in connection with the 
trade, and a reference is sure to be found. The authors have apparently left nothing out'* 
^Textile Mercury. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 83 

Large 8vo. Profusely Illustrated with Plates and Figures in the Text 

16s. net. 

THE SPINNING AND TWISTING OF LONG 
VEGETABLE FIBRES 

(FLAX, HEmP, JUTE, TOW, & RAMIE). 

A Practieat Manual of the moat Modern Methods as applied to the Hackling, Carding, 
Preparing, Spinning, and Twisting of the Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce. 

By HERBERT R. CARTER, BeKast and Lille. 
General Contents.— Long Vegetable Fibres of Commerce.— Rise and Growth of 
the Spinning Industry.— Raw Fibre Markets.— Purchasing Raw Material.— Storing and 
Preliminary Operations.— Hackling.— Sorting.— Preparing.-Tow Carding and Mixing.— 
Tow Combing.— Gill Spinning.— The Roving Frame.— Dry and Demi-sec Spinning.— Wet 
Spinning.— Spinning Waste.— Yam Reeling.— Manufacture of Threads, Twines, and 
Cords.— Rope Making.— The Mechanical Department.— Modem Mill Coustraction.— 
Steam and Water Power.— Power Transmission. 

" Meets the requirements of the Mill Manager or Advanced Student in a manner 
perhaps more than satisfactory. . . . We must highly commend the work as repre- 
senting up-to-date practice."— ^Tature. 



In Large Svo, Handsome Cloth, vjith Numerous IllustrcUions, 9«. net, 

TEXTILE FIBRES OF COMMERCE. 

A HANDBOOK OF 

The Oooiirrence, Distribution, Preparation, and Industrial 

Uses of the Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 

Products used in Spinning and Weaving. 

By WILLIAM I. HANNAN, 

Lecturer on Botany at tbe Ashton Municipal Technical School, Lecturer on Cottou 
Spinning at the Chorley Science and Art School, Ac. 

With Numerous Photo Engravings from Nature. 

** Useful Ihtorxation. . . . Adxibablk Illustrations. . . . The information 
is not easily attainable, and in its present conyenient form will be -va.lva.hle.^^Textile 
Recorder. 



In Large 8vo, with Illustrations and Printed Patterns. Price 21s. 

TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A PBACTICAIi MAinjAXi. 
Indnding the Processes Used in the Frinting of 
COTTON, T^OOLLBN, SILK, and HALF- 
SILK FABEICS. 
By C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, F.C.S., 

Metn. 80C. of Chemical Industries; late Lecturer at the Mtmieipal Technieai Sehoci, 

Gknebal Contents. — Introduction.— -The Machinery Used in Teictile 
Printing. — Thickeners and Mordants. — The Printingof Cotton Groods. — The 
Steam Style.— Colours Produced Directly on the Fibre.— Dyed Styles.— 
Padding Style. — Resist and Discharge Styles. — The Printing of Compound 
Colourines, Ac.— The Printing of Woollen Goods.— The Printing of Silk 
Goods.— Practical Beoipes for Printing.— Useful Tables.— Patterns. 

** Bt fab thb bsst and xobt pbactical book on tkxtxlb PBnfraro which baa yet been 
brooght ont, and will long remain the standard work on the Bubjeot It is essentially 
practioal in character.*'— 3VrM;« Mercury. 

** Thb host fbaotioal manual of tbxtilb pxnrraro which has yet appeared. We have 
no hesitation In recommending IV^-^The Textile Manufacturer. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO.. LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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Large Syo. Haadaome doth. 12b. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALIGO-PRINTINa 

A Short Manual for Students and 
Practical Men. 

Bt GEOBGE DUEBR, 

Wndbot of tb« Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing Department at the Aoorington and Bacap 
Teehnleal Sehoola ; Ofaemkt and Oolooriat at the Irwell Print Worin. 

Assisted bt WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of Tornlmll ft Stockdale, Limited). 

With ninatratioiia and upwards of One Hundred Dyed and Printed Pattema 
designed specially to show yarious Stages of the Processes described. 

GENERAL CONTENTS.— Cotton, Composition* of; Blbachiko, New 
Processes ; PRiNTiKa, Hand-Elock ; flat-Press Work ; Machine Printing— 
Mordants— Sttlkb of CALioo-pRiNTiNa : The Dyed or Madder Style, Resisk 
Padded S^le, Discharge and Extract Style, Chromed or Raised Colours, 
Insoluble Colours, &c. — Thickeners — Natural Organic Colouring Matters 
—Tannin Matters ~ Oils, Soaps, Solvents— Organic Acids— Salts— BCneral 
Colours— Coal Tar Colours— I^ing— Water, Softening of— Theory of ..Colours 
— ^Weights and Measures, ftc. 

*' When A uuDT wat oat of a dlAcolty la wanted, it is is books umm this that it la foond.'— 
TttotOe See4frdeT. 

"Mr. DvBss's wouE will be foond most vvmwvl. . . . The infonnation giyen ia ofeisair 
iTALUS. . . . The Recipes are THOBOUOHLT paACTiCAL."— TecetOe itfonit/tactttrer. 



Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. With Numerous 
Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 

GARMENT 
DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Practical Book for Practical Hen. 
By GEORGE H. HURST, F.C.S., 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

General Contents.— Technology of the Textile Fibres— Garment Cleaning 
—Dyeing of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching — Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics- 
Scouring and Dyeing of Skin Rugs and Mats — Cleaning and Dyeing of Feathers- 
Glove Cleaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing— Glossary of Drugs 
and Chemicals — Useful Tables. 

" An up-TO-DATB hand book has long been wanted, and Mr. Hurst has done nodune 
more complete than this. An important work, the more so that several of the branches of 
the craft We treated upon are almost entirely without English Manuals for the guidance 
of workers. The price brings it within the reach of all.**— Z>^^r and Calico-Printer. 

** Mr. Hurst's worK dbcidbdlv fills a want . . . ought to be in the hands of 
BVBRY GARMBNT DYBR and clcancr in the Kingdom"— TVjr/tZf Mercury. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED. EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



INTRODUCTORY 8OIEN0E 8ERIB8. 85 

"BOJI OOUIiD NOT HATl A MORE ALLUKINO IHTBODUOTION tO BCientlflO ponilltl 

Uum tliMe channing-looking Tolumes."— Letter to the Pnbliahen from the Head- 
viMter of one of our great Pablic Schools. 

Handsome Cloth, 78. 6d. Gilt, for Presentfttion, 88. 6d. 

OPE]l-AUl STUDIES qi 60TA]1¥: 

SKETCHES OF BBITISH WILD FLOWERS 

IN THEIR HOMES. 

By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B.A., M.RLA. 

lUastratecL by Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamond Praeger, 
and PhoV>8Taplis by R. Welch. 

Gbnkbal Contents.—- a Dusy-Starred Pasture— Under the Hawthorns 
—By the Biver — Along the Shingle — ^A Fragrant Hedgerow — A Connemara 
Bog — ^Where the Samphire ^ows — A Flowery Meadow — Among the Com 
(a Study in Weeds)— Li the Home of the Alpines — A City Rubbish-Heap— 
Glossary. 

**A nuBSH AND smcuLATiNO book . . . should take a high place . . . The 
IlliutratlonB are drawn with much skill."— T%e Times. 

" BNAUmiTLLT ILLUSTRATED. . . . One Of the MOST ACOURATE as well as 
INTERESTINO books of the kind we haye seen."— ^eAen«Btim. 

"Redolent with the scent of woodland and meadow. ">-T%0 Stcmdaard, 



With 12 Full-Page llluatmtiona from Photographs. Cloth, 
Second Edition, Revised, 8b, 6d, 

OPEHIH STUDIES I]l GEOIiOGY: 

An Introduetlon to Geologry Out-of-doors. 
By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.LA., 

Professor of Geology in the Boyal College of Science for Ireland, 
and Examiner in the UniYersity of London. 

General Contents.— The Materials of the Earth— A Mountain Hollow 
— Down the Valley — Along the Shore — Across the Plains — Dead Volcanoes 
—A Gianite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— The 
Folds of the Mountains. 

'*The VAsonrATDVo *Opbn-Air Studies' of Pbof. Ools give the subjeet a glow of 
ANiXATiov . . . cannot fail to arouse keen Interest in gBOiogy.^^—0eoloffieal Magmtime. 

** A OHABMnro BOOK, bean tif ally illustrated.'' —Athaueum. 



Beautifully Illustrated. With a Frontispiece in Colours, and Numerous 
Specially Drawn Plates by Charles Whymper. 7s, 6d. 

OPEMIH STUDIES 111 BlliD-WFE: 

SKETCHES OF BBITISH BIBDS IN THEIB HAUNTS. 

By CHARLES DIXON. 
The Spacious Air.— The Open Fields and Downs. — In the Hedgerows. — On 
Open Heath and Moor.— On the Mountains.— Amongst the Evergreens.— 
Copse and Woodland.— By Stream and Pool. — ^The Sandy Wastes and Mud- 
flats.— Sea-laved Bocks.— Birds of the Cities.— Index. 

"Enriched with excellent illustrations. A welcome addition to all libraries.'*— W^«/- 
fnifuter Review, 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN A CO., LIMITEI^ EXETER STREET. STRAW 



86 CHARLES ORIFFIN S €0.*S PUBL10ATI0N8, 

Twenty-third Annual Issue. Handsome cloth, 78. 6d. 
(To Subscribers, 68.), 

THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

OP THK 

SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

OOMPnJBD FROM OFFICIAL BOUROE& 

Oompriatng {together with other Officiat Information) LISTS of the 
PAPERS read during the Session 1905-1906 before all the LEADING 
SOCIETIES throughout the Kingdom engaged in the following Depart- 
ments of Researoh ;— 



I T. Science Generally : «>., Societies occupy- 
ing themselves with several Branches of 
Science, or with Science and Literature 
Jointly. 

f 3. Mathematics and Physics. 

1 3. CJhemistry and Photography. 

f 4. Geology, Geogxaphy, and Mineralogy. 

1 5. Biology, including Microscopy and An- 
thropology. 



% 6. Economic Science and Statistics. 

S 7. Mechanical Science, Engineering, and 

Architecture. 
S 8. Naval and Militarv Science. 
i 9. Agriculture and Horticultuxe. 
S zo. Law. 
S zz. literature. 



|z3. Psychology. 
S Z3. Archarology. 



9z4. Mbdicinb. 

"Fills a very real want." — Engineering, 

" Indispensable to any one who may wish to keep himself 
abreast of the scientific work of the day." — Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, 

** The Ykar-Book of Sociktibs is a Record which ought to be of the greatest use for 
the progress of Sdenoe.*'— Zgn/ Piax/hir, F.JI.S., JCC.B., M.P., Pmsi-PnaitUMi ofth* 
British As^ciation. 

'It goes almost without saying that a Handbook of this subject will be in time 

>r the desk. **— Th£ Tittut, 

the 'Year-'Sook of the Scientific and 

i Ireland.'"'- 

Encydopaedia Britannica," vol. zziL) 



one of j>c most g«i«rally useful works for the library or die desk.**— TAr Tim^t. 
" British Societies are now well represented !n the * Year-Book of the i 
Learned Societies of Great Britam and Ireland.'"— (Art. "Societies*' in New Edition of 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the various 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the Issues foUotving. 



ThejTKAR^BOo^OF^ociBTiES forms a complete indbx to thb scihntific work of the 
sessiona^ea^nth^anou^Jepartments. It is used as a Handbook in all our great 
SciSNTinc CsNTRBS, MusBUMS, and Libraribs throughout the Kingdom, and has become 
an INDISPBWSABLB BOOK OF RBFBRBWCB to cvcry One engaged in Scientific Work. 

READY IN OCTOBER EACH YEAR. 

LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN ft CO., LIMITED, EXETER STREET. STRAND. 
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